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Rust in a gun bore or mechanism is like decay in a tooth . . . once started 
it can quickly destroy the finest firearms. If not caught in time, or 
prevented at the outset, corrosion will render any gun useless. 


Firearms and een 
Fishing Tackle Metanaag fas) 


Simply Apply 
FIENDOIL 


Use a fibre bristle brush of 
proper caliber to enter the 
junction of the lands and 
grooves in your firearm. A 
swab is sufficient for shot- 
guns. No manual !abor 
whatsoever is necessary. 
Once it is applied it forms 
a protective film which will 
not run off or evaporate. 


What Fiendoil Does That General Cleaning May Not Do! 


Fiendoil does three definite things to your gun. -— 
“First, it forms a protective film over the entire surface of clean 
metal, thus preventing corrosion from normal causes. Second, | 
Fiendoil is a preventative—not a cure, but, because of its thirst | 
for metallic oxide it removes rust or tarnish from metal surfaces. | 
Third, Fiendoil was designed primarily to break down and 
thereby render inactive potassium chloride and corrosive pow- 
der deposits and to remove metal fouling in firearms in addition 
to the two general purposes mentioned above. It is the only 
solution on an oil base that will do this unattended by manual 


labor. 


GET FIENDOIL AT YOUR 


A Special 
Cleaner for Firearms 


It is now known fhat an oil of general 
usage is not always the most effective 
cleanser for firearms. The formula of 
Fiendoil was especially prepared for 
use on guns and fishing tackle. It is not 
a general oil. It performs the specific 
task of preventing oxidation, rust and 
pitting in a gun bore or mechanism. 
Fiendoil removes lead and metal foul- 
ing by attacking it where it joins the 
steel, thereby causing it to “slough.” 
Fiendoil goes far — just a few drops 
does the work—as an arm’s cleaner it's 
the cheapest and best insurance anyone 
can get to protect firearms from rust. 


Chemistry - Not Work - 
Makes Fiendoil Effective 


Fiendoil is a unique patented product, 
depending upon the action of an inhib- 
itor, which preserves firearms under 
severest conditions, Crack shots every- 
where recognize Fiendoil as the unfail- 
ing preventive of rust. Not only is 
Fiendoil a fine oil, but its inhibiting of 
corrosive actions makes it ideal as a 
protective lubricant. Before you put 
your gun away apply Fiendoil. It clings 
to the metal —does not run out and 
leave metal bare, and it DOES NOT 
EVAPORATE. Fiendoil never fails 
because it's equally effective in any cli- 
mate, in all extremes of weather. 








WHAT FAMOUS GUN 
EXPERTS SAY ABOUT 


FIENDOIL 


Homer Jacobs, 
winner of 53 Shoot- 
ing Events in U. S., 
says: “IT use no other 
oil or solvent to pro- 
tect my rifles.” 

Col. C. E. Stodter, 


Former Director of 
Civilian Marksman- 


Re 


lackie Hi 


Winner: 


EVERYTHING ANY GUN NEEDS ; shi 1 former I ctor-General Pans 
p anc ormer papecer senera anama 

SPORTS STORE Dept., U.S. A., says: “This oil (Fiendoil ) 
Wherever you see this sign displayed in a If your nearest Sporting Goods Dealer or Hardware Store does cases sabe mertocte hh «Hint tout by eae 
Hardware or Sporting Goods Store you ma : s ; difficult to wipe off, and forms an excellent 

g yx Y not have Fiendoil, send 10c (also include your dealer’s name) rust preventative. It does not run off or 
be sure th Id th ; 

sure the goods sold there are entirely de- for Sample of Fiendoil evaporate quickly.” 

pendable and will meet the highest quality 4 
standards. 














12 L Street, S. E. Washington, D. C. 
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Viola Siedhoff, Wichita, Kansas 
Winner: Ladies’ -v'° ces 
Score: 95 x 100 


lackie Horton, Providence, R.I. 
Winner: Junior Championship 
Score: 99 x 100 
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eanieannn Nitro Express 
Wallace, 
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Odis Walding, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Winner: All Bore Championship 
Score: 248 x 250 


Runner-up: 
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Frank Kell 
Winner: 20 Gauge 
Score 99 x 


» East Orange, N. J. 
pamploaship 


Winner: Long Ran 146 straight 


Don Sperry, Flint, Mich. 
Winner: High Overall 
Score: 537 x 550—350 targets shot 
with Remington Sportsman 
Shur Shot Shells 


- 
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Cc. C. Parker and Bobby Parker, Tulsa, Okla. 
Winners: Father and Son Trophy 
190 x 200 


HE REMARKABLE SHOWING of 
Remington and Peters products at the 
Third National Skeet Championships at 
Detroit was but a continuation of similar 
triumphs at the Grand American Trap- 
shooting Tournament held the week be- 


Clayton “Red” Boardman, 
Augusta, Ga. 
Winner: Sub-. Junior iaanotomship 
Score: 44 x 


Roseland Skeet Team 
oselan 
Winner: Team Championship 
Score: 1213 x 1250 


Left to right: Carl Schweinler, 


Ed Garland, Frank Kelly, 
Frank Traeger, Dr. Scranton 


fore at Vandalia, Ohio. Here 31 out of the 
41 victors pinned their faith on Reming- 
ton or Peters products. 

The overwhelming preference of na- 
tional skeet and trapshooting victors for 
our guns and shells speaks for itself. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, Ghi> DETERS 
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Better Hunting 


THE BIGGEST ENEMY 


IRE! Crackling brush, choking 

smoke, lurid flames licking to the 

tops of the stateliest pines, laying 

desolate the land. Before it, the for- 
est folk, scurrying for their lives to escape 
a relentless enemy that takes their homes 
and priceless food and cover that cannot be 
replaced for years. 

Such is fire, paramount plague of the 
forest and of conservation. And Autumn 
—here right now—is one of the two sea- 
sons in which fire gets in its dirtiest work, 
stripping thousands of acres of cover 
throughout the country as a result of the 
carelessness of man. The damage he does 
is tremendous, and cannot be too severely 
stressed. But there is one ray of hope: he 
can be controlled, and it is sportsmen like 
you Squareshooters who can help. 

Naturally, it is taken for granted that 
Squareshooters themselves will guard 
against this evil. Those who wear the 
Square Circle will be doubly careful with 
their matches, their pipes and their camp 
fires during those months when the forests 
are as dry as tinder. But the work shouldn't 
stop here. This is just the beginning. The 
real job lies in counselling less careful in- 
dividuals as to the consequences that can 
result from a single lighted match, or a 
spark, in a forest blown to the peg with 
dry leaves. 

On some farms, fall burning of stubble 
and hedge-rows is as common as the prac- 
tice of spring burning, and it should be 
discouraged. Squareshooters can do much 
by visiting such farms and explaining that 
such activity creates a serious fire hazard, 
and ruins valuable game cover as well, and 
they can probably point to a half dozen 
examples where these “little” burnings 
have spread to adjacent woods and ruined 
thousands of dollars in timber. 

There’s another angle to this fire control 
question, too. Far too often many incipient 
little blazes grow to tremendous propor- 





How to join the SQUARE CIRCLE? 
Information on this point is furn- 
ished in small space in every issue of 
FIELD & STREAM, somewhere in the 
advertising columns, easily spotted by 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia. 











tions simply because too many people will 
look at them, swear to themselves at the 
damage they are doing, and take it for 
granted that they have been reported and 
are being controlled. Like as not they 
aren't, because the next person has thought 
the same thing too. So this is just a tip, 
Squareshooters, on how you can further 
aid in fire prevention and control: no mat- 
ter how small or inconsequential a fire 
looks, take it upon yourselves to learn from 
4 ire warden, or from neighboring farms, 
whether or not it has been reported, and 
if there are fire squads on the job. 

Let's take Commandments Six and Seven 
of the Square Circle pledge to heart this 
fall, and do our part in cutting down this 
Unnecessary fire waste. 
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Better Sportsmanship 









Edited by 
TOM GREGORY 





Two Important 
Pledges 


I pledge myself never to leave 

behind me in the woods or 
fields any dangerous fire hazards 
in the form of smouldering cig- 
arette stubs, match ends, cigar 
butts or pipe ashes, and I shall 
always see that my campfire is 
wet down and thoroughly ex- 
tinguished before I leave it. 


I pledge myself to discour- 

age at all times, and prevent 
whenever possible, the spring 
burning of dry grass, weeds and 
shrubbery from the land, for I 
know that this does the land no 
particular good, and does do our 
song and game birds definite 
harm by robbing them of their 
seasonal food supply and nat- 
ural protective covering from 
predators. 











ON ORGANIZATION 


SQUARESHOOTER friend of ours 
remarked the other day : “This Square 
Circle idea is swell, and it does a fellow 
good to see it getting along so well. But 
think of where we'd be if someone had 
started this thing rolling 20 years ago! 
We'd have clubs in our citjes, clubs in our 
counties, and even state clubs—all lined up 
with each other and all working as a unit.” 
Well, it’s just tough luck that someone 
didn’t think of Square Circle 20 years ago, 
and there’s no use crying over things for- 
gotten. But what of today? Here we are, 
representing the biggest potential army of 
sportsmen there is in the country. The 
Square Circle baby has become a he-man 
in less than three years. With our big, far- 
flung membership, why can’t we get the 
jump on a couple of decades and perfect 
such an organization? 

Simply stated, let’s do just that. In your 
own town there may be a dozen or so 
Squareshooters you have never met—men 
you have wanted to meet and men who 
have wanted to meet you—solely for the 
purpose of having someone to work with. 

Now, here’s a suggestion. Look these 
men up. If you can’t find out who they are, 
we'll help you to the best of our ability. 
The simplest way for all of us concerned 
is through this page. Once you have be- 
come acquainted, form a Square Circle 
club in your community. There’s no reason 
for you to believe that you'll be running 
at cross purposes with gun clubs and con- 
servation clubs already organized, because 
you're all interested in the same cause. 
Cooperate with these clubs where it is pos- 
sible. Contact your local game wardens and 







Better Fishing 


offer your assistance in such matters as 
stocking streams and winter feeding of 
game birds. Remember that many hands 
make light work. And what more of a kick 
can you get than working with someone 
who also wears the Square Circle? 

While we're on this important subject, 
lets start the ball rolling in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. There are two Squareshooters 
there who are anxious to contact other 
members for the formation of just such a 
club. They are Squareshooters Jack King, 
of 1225 North 11th Street, and Kenneth 
Miller of 821 Church Street. Look them 
up, you Reading Squareshooters. 


ANOTHER DOUBLE 


QUARESHOOTER Robert Stratton 

of Taunton, Massachusetts, is not only 
an active Squareshooter ; he’s also pretty 
much of a Square-Shooting fisherman—the 
kind who believes in doing things in a big 
way, or not at all. 

We received the accompanying photo- 
graph from Squareshooter Stratton show- 
ing two bass (they weighed five-and-a- 
half pounds together) taken all at once on 
the last cast of his first day’s bass fishing 
near his home. 

Stratton and a friend were ready to quit 
fishing after a luckless day when he made 
his unusual catch. He writes: 

“T had just told Mac I wanted to make 
one more try. I cast at the foot of a large 
tree half growing in the water. I let the 
line float awhile, then twitched it, and— 
bang—a large bass broke water and grab- 
bed the lure. It was an ideal place to play 
a fish and after a merry battle I had him 
within three yards of the canoe, pretty well 
played out. Then the rod suddenly bent into 
an arc and the line went out with a rush. 
I was dumbfounded, for I thought I had 
the bass licked, and here he was, stronger 
than when I had hooked him! After about 
ten minutes I worked him up to the canoe 
and saw not one bass, but two. We beached 
the canoe, and I lifted both of them care- 
fully out of the water.” 

The picture is proof of the way Square- 
shooter Stratton feels about the Square 
Circle. Note the Square Circle emblem on 
his canoe. The rifle is for turtles and snakes 
—Square Circle Commandment No. 5! 


The Square Circle doubles on bass 
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\FISHING CONTEST 
| @cracoke Island | 


Coast of North sing ge month of October 
October is one of the best months in the year for 
fishing at OCRACOKE ISLAND. Channel Bass are 
caught surf casting and out of boats. Trout, Blues, 

and other species are usually running during October. 
Experienced guides have been assigned for this un- 
usual sporting event, which includcs boats and also 





Nearly all Salt Water varieties, until late Nov. 

CHANNEL ESD Strike Well 
BASS UMiade—s This Month 
br Booklets = a 


Hotel Wachapreague 
Wachapreague, E. S. Va. (Ocean Side) via Del-Mar- 
Va. express or concrete. Good eats. Perfectly ventilated 
rooms, 36 conn. baths. Good boats with cabins, toilets, 
awnings, chairs. Fishing tackle, all kinds, sale or hire. 
Rains suits complete. A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Ma’g’t) 








automobiles for beach fishing. | 
CONTEST IS FOR ONE DAY OR MORE DURING 
THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1937. 


Largest Channel Bass—Silver Cup, | 
Second largest Channel Bear ned ond meat. | 
Third largest jass— Fishin, 

Largest individual catch (number of eh) $2: 5.00 ii “od cash. 

Largest Blue Fish—Free Guide Service for One 

Largest Trout—Free Guide Service for One Day. 


RATES 
Special rates have been arranged for this contest as follows: 
{ person using guide and boat—$9.00 per day 





Oldest Paid 
Shooting Preserve 
in the U. S. 
Season Sept. 15-Feb. 28 


Millbrook Pheasant Farm 
Millbrook, New York 





e DEER::: 
e EXCELLE 
i ©1610) 0 2010) On 
i ©208 08) 1- BO] er 


Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 





2 persons using guide and boat—$7.00 per day each 
3 or more persons using guide and boat—$6.00 per 
day each 

| The above includes all meals, room, guide service and bout but 
| does NOT include fishing equipment. 

ee ee ee oe 


Secretary—Wahab Village, Ocracoke, North Carolina, 
Reserve for me these dates { 


No. In Party: Dates 





|Name.. Fate Sa 


| Address " z | 














HUNTERS, FISHERMEN | 


If interested in joining old estab- 
lished club within 100 miles of New 
York City, send for circular. 


Highland Field and Stream Club, Inc. 
Business office: 217 Brooklyn Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Grouse Still Plentiful 


Thanks to a good breeding season grouse hunt- 
ers will again be able to enjoy the finest shoot- 
ing in the State at Westkill. Join us in the 
Hunter’s Lounge Room after the day’s hunt 
and enjoy perfect relaxation. Folder on request. 


Westkill Tavern, Westkill, Greene County, N. Y. 








SHOOT DUCKS AND GEESE!! 


Shooting from bush blinds in the open waters of Cur- 
rituck Sound is now permissible! Also point shooting. 
Good accommodations, good boats and experienced 
guides—Season November 26th to December 24th. 
Write or wire for reservation 
RUSSELL A. GRIGGS 
Hampton Lodge Waterlily, N. C. 














HUNTERS | 


An excellent place to do your hunting for both 
snow-shoe and cotton-tail rabbits; also par- 
tridge. One and one-half hour’s drive from 
N. Y. C.—good roads. Extra fine hounds. 


Calhoun Bros., Glen Wild, Sull. Co.,N. Y. 
Telephone: Woodridge 19F12 





DEER HUNTING 


If you want to be sure of that 
“longed for’’ deer head trophy 
oil up your gun and come to Bear 
Mt. Camp for your hunt this fall. 
Located on Cranberry Lake, the 
section of the Adirondacks which 
for a number of years has been ther 
ognized locality for real deer hunting. 
Can furnish guides and equipment and 
ean promise you the very best a 
modations and actual Pit 


J. M. Balderson Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 











A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


HUNTING—FISHING 
QUAIL—DEER—DUCKS 
Wonderful Climate Rates Reasonable 


F. W. MARINE 
JACKSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 





| 





WOLF POND CAMP) | 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - | 








DEER RABBITS GROUSE BEAR | 


Reservations Now Being Made For Hunting Season 


ideal for Your Fall Vacation 
Restricted Clientele—Private Camp—Adirondacks—Modern 
y Auto or Rail 
For rates and reservations write 





Write—New River Lodge 
fF. B. Ware, 1170 B’way, N. Y. C., Tel. Ashland 4-4318 








Come to Cranberry 


If you enjoy hunting in the real north woods come 
Sunset Inn, located in the heart of the deer country 
in St. Lawrence Co., three miles up the lake which is 
a part of the Adirondack State Park. No club fees, 
competent guides, home cooking, rates reasonable. 
Make reservations now. 














SUNSET INN - 
Cranberry Lake, New York 








ASHLEY PLACE PLANTATION 
Hunting Preserve 
ELLENTON, S. C. 


Quail Shooting Our Specialty—12,000 acres abundantly 
stocked and admirably adapted to quail and doves 

also some woodcock. We protect and feed the birds to 
insure good shooting. A real old-time plantation with 
everything for ideal shooting—good service, private 
baths, excellent food and every courtesy old Southern 
hospitality can afford. For further information write 


Joseph Ashley, Ellenton, S. C. 





DEER HUNTING 


Enjoy unsurpassed deer hunting in real north woods in 
heart of Adirondack Park. Camp located at end of road 
but accessible by auto. Competent guides if desired and 
good still hunting if preferred. Excellent home cooking, 
comfortable cabins with all modern conveniences. Deer 
plentiful, also bear, grouse, ducks, rabbits, fox. Re- 
stricted clientele, make your reservations. 


CHIMNEY MT. HOUSE 
Indian Lake Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


Adirondack Deer Hunting 


Wilderness Lakes Preserve 
Private Protected Park of 6000 acres within 
State Adirondack Forest Preserve. 

80 miles from Utica, N. Y. 
Rare Opportunity. Unsurpassed Deer Hunting. 
Parties limited. Early Reservation desirable 


Clarence Lyon co, Estate of M. L. Fisher 
Lyons Falls, Y. 
























QUAIL SHOOTING 


“Morrisville Reserve.”” A large plantation, 23 
miles north of Georgetown, S. C. (S.A.L. Ry.). 

Good quail shooting a specialty. Board in 
private home, modern conveniences, including 
private bath. Rates reasonable. 


L. F. RHEM 


“Morrisville Plantation”’ Andrews, S. C. 





DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application, Make reserva- 
tion in advance 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 







Good Deer Hunting 


1100 acres of posted land open to limited num- 
ber of reputable hunters. Good hunting lodge, 
good cooking and reasonable rates. Location 
in northern Lycoming County, one of the best 
deer sections of Pennsylvania. None but cleat 
sportsmen wanted. Box (23, Field & Stream, 
515 Madison Ave., New York. 














Arundel Shooting Preserve 
GEORGETOWN, S. C. 


Duck, Deer & Quail Shooting 
Bass & Trout Fishing 


A large plantation home, fourteen miles from George- 
town. Good guides & boats, Electric lights & private 
baths. Best of home cooking. For terms apply to— 
J. H, Carraway, Arundel Plantation, Georgetown, S. C. 











DEER HUNTERS | 


Hunt in safety. Private lands, plenty of game, 
heated cabins, five miles from Long Lake Vil- 
lage on shores of Long Lake. Free transporta- 
tion to camp by motor boat. Excellent food, 
licensed guides. We also have excellent bass 
fishing at this time of the year. Folders. 


BART J. KELLY LONG LAKE, N.Y. HAM. CO. 








Foster’s Wilderness Camps 


In wildest section of Northern Maine. Nowhere 
Maine is there better hunting. On the EER 
the East Branch of Penobscot. Black me 
Partridge—Duck. Main camps with Persia? Ls 

to command extensive territory. Season_opens 0 6th. 
& Partridge Oct. Ist; Ducks Oct. 10th; Deer Oct I 

For rates and details write 


A. C, Foster 
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F. J. BURGHARD 
Owner 
ona 
dinner parties 


D. #1, Freehold, 
Send for circular 


Pheasant Shooting 


Fenced-In Private Preserve 
Selected pheasants shipped for 


Pheasants for stocking or breeding. 
Live, healthy arrival guaranteed. 


BIG SROOE hig a ge FARM 


HARRY PRY 
Superintendent 


N. 











Beginning 
next month— 
the greatest 





76 years. The author, 


and fishing in the “old days” 


changing of conditions year by year is not 


| only absorbingly interesting, 


| valuable historical document. You’ll enjoy 


| it hugely; don’t miss it. It begins in the 


December 


Field v 


Stream 


In addition to this truly great sporting 
there will be a dozen timely 
and valuable articles, and the usual nine 
A very splendid issue. 


biography, 


departments. 


Tell your newsdealer NOW to 


sure to save a copy for you. 


Better still: send us 
$1.50 for a year’s sub- 
scription, 





story of its kind 
ever published— 


‘COALS FROM MY 
CAMPFIRES’’ 


Here is a breathtaking panorama of Amer- 
ican shooting and fishing over a period of 
Col. 
Mayer, now 87 years of age, 
campfire in 1860, when he was ten years 
old and lost in the woods. He lit his last 
campfire last year. During the intervening 
| years—three- -quarters of a century! 
his campfires burned in a thousand differ- 
ent parts of this continent, and in Africa 
as well. His descriptions of the shooting 
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NATURAL 
HISTORY 


Edited by 
DAN HOLLAND 





THE WEIGHT OF OUR 
WILD CANADA GEESE 
By Jack Miner 


RITING is far harder work for me 
than splitting rails, ditching or pack- 
ing out moose meat, but hearing so many 
different stories about the above-mentioned 
subject I feel it my duty to pass along what 
I actually know about it. As my knowl- 
edge is personally gathered from New- 
foundland to Alaska and every province of 
Canada and the great majority of the states 
in the Union, surely I should have some 
idea what I am writing about. 
During the last. twenty-five or thirty 
years I have fed hundreds of thousands of 


— 
Jack Miner feeding two whistling swans 


wild Canada geese here at my sanctuary 
at Kingsville, Ontario. These birds hatch 
and mature in far northern Canada. They 
start congregating here the last of October 
and would stay all winter if I could afford 
to feed them. They don’t average over 8 
pounds each when they first arrive from the 
north, but it is surprising how fast they 
will put on flesh. We feed them the very 
choicest of American corn, ninety per cent 
of which is fed on the cob. Each evening 
they tower high and pass over three miles 
of no man’s land and one hundred to five 
hundred shooters. The geese land about two 
miles out in Lake Erie and at night swim 
or fly ashore to the big sand bars, which 
are from one-quarter to one-half mile out 
and fully two miles long. 

At daybreak they either swim or fly a 
short distance into the blue water, then 
just about sunrise they again tower high 
and string after string are seen passing 
over this same territory three miles back 
to their cafeteria, where they find acres of 
alfalfa and wheat. All of this feeding 
ground is bordered with an evergreen wind- 
break from ten to thirty feet high. Here 
they feed, drink, rest and sleep; play and 
sun themselves contentedly. 





Now and then a few hundreds or a thou- 






The Dogs Pointing at Punta Gorda 


Open Nov. 20th for Florida’s 
Best Quail Hunting & Fishing! 


HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE HARBOR 
PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 


@ Limit bags of quail will start coming back to 
the Charlotte Harbor on Nov. 20th, the start of 
the season. The early comers will also enjoy 
plenty of good salt and fresh water fishing! The 
region’s best guides serve Charlotte Harbor 
patrons. 


Special Rates for Nov. and Dee. 


Hotel Charlotte Harbor, outstanding West 
Coast resort hotel. On water, beautiful setting. 
Own 18-hole golf course, bathing, tennis, traps. 
Superior cuisine and accommodations. A per- 
fect all around winter vacation spot. Write 
Floyd Alford, manager Hotel Charlotte Harbor, 
Punta Gorda or inquire New York Office. 


1 of the Collier Florida Coast Hotels 


Hotel Floridan Hotel Royal Worth 
AMPA WwW. PALM ACH 
Hotel Tampa Terrace Hotel Dixie Court 
TAMPA ALM ACH 
Hotel Sarasota_ Terrace Gasparilla inn 
CA GRANDE 
Hotel Manatee River Hotel Charlotte Harbor 
BRAD N AG A 
Hotel Lakeland Terrace Everglades Inn 
LAKELAND EVERGLADES 
Useppa Inn Rod & Gun Club 
USEPPA ISLAND EVERGLADES 


For literature, rates, etc., write hotels or inquire 
at Travel Agencies or New York Office: 745 Fifth 
Avenue——ELdorado 5-670! 











Fish Stories 


You have heard the stories about 
the big ones that got away. Well, you 
should hear the stories about the 
big ones that don’t get away at St. 
Petersburg—on Florida’s Gulf Coast. 
There are dozens of varieties of food 
and game fish here—the finest fish- 
ing you ever knew. Guides, boats, 
bait and tackle are ready for you. 
Accommodations at moderate rates. 
All kinds of good times for all the 
family. Plan to come this winter. For 
booklet and fishing folder write to- 
day to G. H. Neal, Mgr., Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 














EAGLES NEST 
PUNTA GORDA, FLA. 





Florida's finest hunting and fishing Lodge 
Owned and operated by Mr. and Mrs. James E. Kelly 


FISH IN FLORIDA 


Our fishing is very fine here from August until 
January. Spanish Mackerel, Bluefish, Snappers, 
Seatrout, Ladyfish, Redfish, Snooks, Grouper, King- 
fish. Tarpon fishing at this time of year is very good. 
Excellent hotel accommodations $3.50 per day, 
American Plan. Guide and good motorboat very rea- 
sonable. Weather is ideal. Write me for information. 











MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. 


> 








“THE PROFESSOR’S GUIDE 
on Hunting, Fishing and Canoeing 
in the Province of Quebec” 


Any sportsman anticipating a hunting, fish- 
ing, or canoe trip in the Province of Quebec, 
should not be without this book, as it gives 
complete information, and valuable sugges- 
tions for insuring a successful, and pleasant 
holiday trip. It includes government regula- 
tions, permit fees, routes, equipment required, 
as well as gears suitable for the different 
districts. 


It is the only book of its kind published, and 
is an indispensable guide. It points out where 
the haunts of the moose, the monarch of the 
big game, are to be found, as well as deer, 
bear, duck, etc. It recommends the best places 
to find the wily trout, the battling oua- 
naniche (land-lock salmon), the fighting sal- 
mon, bass, and all other fresh water game 
fish. Canoe trips are well described, and many 
excellent suggestions are made. 


For your next summer vacation, be sure 
to make your plans, and reservations this 
winter, so that all details will be well 
looked after in advance, and not at the 
last minute. 

PAVEL SPORTING GOOD 

83 St. Augustin Street, Coen. P. Q. 

Enclosed herewith one dollar ($1.00) for which please 

send me a copy of the ‘Professor's Guide on Hunting, 


Fishing, and Canoeing in Quebec.’ 
Name 

Street 

i: 1 ppeesteatiemene ae Sennen State 








ZEAKE S141 .-3JOHN 
The land praised by such authors as Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
Eugene McCarthy and Burton Lowell Spiller. Enjoy 
the best fishing for Land-locked Salmon (Quananiche) 
and black salmon of Lake James, speckled and lake 
trout, Monster Pike. Hunt the moose and the black 
bear. Come to real virgin country where abundance of 
game is not a vain word, Canoe trips under canvas 
good comfortable camps, experienced guides. Write 
for 1936 results. 

ROBERTSON & SON 
(indian Reserve) Pointe-Bleue 

Lake St.-John County Quebec, Canada 








MOOSE! BEAR! DEER! 


Best hunting in Canada. Shots guaranteed. 
You'll get what you come for. Fair duck hunt- 
ing and all small game. Fishing. Write for 
folder. 


Lake Penage Log Cabin Camps 
R.R.1, Whitefish, Soo Line, Ontario 








MOOSEe«eMOOSEe«MOOSE 


Many Bears and over one hun- 
dred bull moose shot at Bates’ 
Camps, Metagama, N. Ont. Gen- 
eral Reference: Can. Pac. Rail- 
way Co., Montreal. Folder. 


BATES’ CAMPS 


Box 1 Metagama, via C. P. R., N. Ontario 








HUNTING & FISHING 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE 














Hunting Preserve 


For Lease 
for term, 5 or 10 years 


| 7500 Acre 
| 


Plenty of turkey, quail and other 
game. Has been well protected for 
years. 


Located on Ocmulgee River. Has de- 
sirable club house site, good water, 
etc. 
For details write direct to owners. 
Cordele Sash Door & Lumber Co.| 
Cordele, Ga. 











When writing to advertisers... 


please 
mention FIELD & STREAM 
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| about the weight of the geese that rise up 


| year east of the Mississippi River is that 
they range in weight from 7% to possibly 





| Mississippi River. 


| pinioned young hatched from these same 


Field 


sand will fly over the forest border and 
alight on the fall-ploughed fields, but it is 
amusing to see how careful they are not to 
go within one-quarter of a mile of no man’s 
border. Really they shun that line as the 
most intelligent human being would shun 
strychnine, dynamite or nitro-glycerine. 
Readers, I mention these details to show 
that conditions could not be more favorable 
to produce fat, heavy wild geese. 

During the last twelve years we have 
caught, banded and liberated 16,775 geese. 
Remember, all these birds have to be han- 
dled individually and any extra heavy ones 
are brought to the house and weighed. Not 
one in a hundred weighs over 1134 pounds, 
and not one in a thousand weighs a frac- 
tion over 12 pounds. I am now speaking of 
the geese that winter east of the Mississippi 
River, for out of the 3,000 or more bands 
now reported to me, ninety-nine per cent of 
these geese have been killed east of the 

Another interesting fact is that the 
wild birds will eventually become so fat 
that at eight and ten years of age indi- 
viduals will weigh 13 or possibly 14 pounds, 
but they could not fly even if they had both 
wings. Indeed, these geese that are here 
right now are so fat they will waddle back 
fully seventy-five yards when not fright- 
ened, in order to rise easily over the forest 
border thirty feet high. Remember these 
geese are not all babies. We recatch dozens 
that have carried their tags from_five to 
twelve years. One killed in North Carolina 
lived to carry the tag thirteen years and 
eight months. Now what I actually know 


and migrate north and south year after 


12 pounds when good and fat. 

I don’t pretend to know much about the 
wild migrating geese of the West but the 
hundreds upon hundreds I have seen in cap- 
tivity appear to have a trifle larger bone. 
A Mr. Yeager of Owatonna, Minnesota, 
has the largest pair I have ever seen in 
captivity. If good and fat I believe the gan- 
der would weigh 15 pounds, but how many 
generations these big birds have been 
reared in captivity, I do not know. 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
JOINT SNAKE 


Is there such a thing as a joint snake 
can drop or break off pieces of its jbody 
later grow or hook them back in place? 

LEONARD THOMPSON. 


that 
and 


Ans.—There is such a thing as a so-called 
“joint-snake”, more frequently called ‘‘glass- 
snake”. In the first place, however, it is not a 
snake at all—it is a lizard. It is shaped very 
much like a snake, and its legs are almost in- 
visible, which characteristics, on first sight, 
would give it the appearance of being a snake. 
In any event, it cannot break its body off in pieces 
and later grow or hook them back in place. What 
does happen, however, is that the lizard, if 
grabbed by the tail, will often break off at a 
joint, thus insuring the escape of the lizard, and 
a new tail grows back on after a while. 

NaturaL History Epitor. 


GRAMPUS 


A short time ago while in the central part 
of Florida I came across a strange little animal 
which I am unable to identify. 

It was about three inches long and shaped 
somewhat like a lobster, having two short claws 
and a very slim tail about as long as the body. 

One of the natives of the section informed me 
that it was a “grampus’”—a very poisonous an- 
imal. It was a slow moving thing and not at 
all_ vicious. 

am unable to find a description in the dic- 


tionary. Can you help identify it? 
R. S. JENNINGS. 
Ans.—The animal to which you have refer- 
ence is undoubtedly the whip scorpion. He 


matches your description—brief though it is— 
quite closely and I know that the whip scorpion 
is called ‘“grampus” in Florida, It is thought 
by many people that he is very deadly, but this 
is doubted by many of the best authorities. Sev- 
eral well known entomologists say that it has no 
poison glands. 





NaturaL History Epitor. 
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"FISH OREGON 
THIS WINTER 


@ Winter runs of Steelhead are now 
entering Oregon’s streams—fish that 
run 5 to 25 pounds. The Umpqua, 
the Rogue, the Chetco, Alsea, Siletz, 
Nehalem, Necanicum rivers and Till. 
amook bay streams are only some 
of the fine Steelhead waters offered 
from one end of the 400 mile Oregon 
Coast highway to the other. You're 
allowed to take Cutthroat trout over 
10 inches the year thru in tidewater, 

Western Oregon is a mild winter 
country. Fishermen are out the winter 
thru. Excellent highways make all 
Oregon easily accessible. Send for 
the eae authentic fishing booklet, 


OREGON 


the sicoter cod 
Oregon State Highway Commission, Travel Dept.83, Salem, Ore. 
Please send me your illustrated booklet on Oregon fishing. 





Name 





Address 





City 
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Hunt largest bear in the world. Now ~ 


receiving 1938 spring bookings. In- 
4 dividually planned parties, no extras ; 
horses, planes, boats includ- x 
ed. 12th successful year. l 
ALASKA GUIDES, |. Sa 








BIG GAME HUNTING 


KENYA INDO CHINA 
TANGANYIKA CANADA 
UGANDA WYOMING 
CONGO ALASKA 

For rates, seasons and full details write to 


George G. Carey, 305 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 








id Akeley “American Museum Method 

—AMERICA’S FINEST— 
Write on your letterhead 
or send 10c¢ for catalog and 
literature. All work done by 
expert museum technicians. 
Finest references. Fair prices. 


HANSEN STUDIOS 
Sculptor-Taxidermists & Tanners 
59-61 Lake St., Jersey City, N. J. 












BIG BUCKS—PRIZE HEADS 
Plenty Bear and Birds 


700 sq. mi. of virgin country leased and protected 
November best month of year for big bucks. Rutting 
feason now on. Usually have enough snow for track- 
ing. Easy shots guaranteed at deer and bear. Expert 
guides. Best of cabins, beds and food. Make reser- 
vations for your fall hunting trip now. Rates reason- 
able. Folder on request. Write or wire. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 
E. F. Fox Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Can. 








Salmon Anglers, Swordfishermen, 
Hunters—Attention! 


Before planning your 1938 outing write N. Milton 
Browne, Sydney, Nova Scotia, consultant to the New- 
foundland Government on the island's salmon and trout 
streams. He provides data on salmon and trout rivers, 
swordfish and tuna waters; hunting grounds, guide 
hotel rates. Newfoundland has 200 first-class salmon 
rivers many of which have never been fished. Itineraries 
arranged. Write for information to: 


N. Milton Browne, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
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Former Game Sanctuary 
For Sale as Hunting Club 


Here is the most attractive proposition for a 
sportsman’s home or a fish and game club 
that has been offered for sale in several years. 

The Property: Mockon Island, consisting 
of 10,000 acres situated in Chesapeake Bay, 
together with 100 acres on the mainland, a 
private dock and boathouse. 

Buildings: A 12-room residence with four 
baths, a cottage with bath, two barns and 
other necessary buildings. 

The Price: Startlingly low, the owner being 
forced to sell after 30 years continuous oc- 
cupancy. 

Location: Two and a half miles from the 
mainland. Just overnight from New York and 
easily accessible to important social centers. 
Reached by good roads from Baltimore and 
Washington or from points south via Norfolk. 

Hunting: For years maintained as a game 
sanctuary for thousands of geese, brant, 
broadbill, duck, snipe and other varieties of 
waterfowl, many of which remain there all 
winter. Shooting possibilities equal to any- 
thing offered on the Eastern seaboard. 

Fishing: Various kinds including fine chan- 
nel bass. Natural oyster rocks and clams on 
immediate shores. 

Climate: Equable the year round. Cool 
breezes during the summer from Chesapeake 
Bay on the West and the Atlantic on the 
East. Mild winters with gardening possible 
ten months of the year. 

Farming Opportunities: Rich soil, two to 
three feet deep rests on bed of clay. Crops, 
gardens and fruits, including figs, grow 
abundantly. Farm can be made self-support- 
ing. A 10-foot retaining wall surrounds south- 
ern portion of the island which is well shel- 
tered from the ocean by smaller islands. 

Sports: Six miles of smooth, clean, sandy 
beach offer the best of playgrounds for all 
aquatic sports. 

Ample Water Supply from two artesian 
wells and two electric plants which more than 
supply needs of property. 

Write for details and price to 


Box 60, FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York City 








FOR SALE 
Beautiful Waterfront on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland 

about twenty miles South of Salisbury 


containing around 79 acres of land, more or less; 
Colonial-type house with all modern conveniences, in 
splendid state of repair. Price $17,500. For further 
particulars write 


8 FRANKLYN WOODCOCK, SALISBURY, MD. 











SHOOTING & FARMING LANDS 
IN SOUTH GEORGIA 


Have from 5,000 to 10,000 Acres. Any amount you de- 
sire, Finest farming lands in Georgia. Making money 
now. This property is located among the most famous 
Hunting Preserves in the South. Just as good hunting 
4 is found in the South. Main and tenant houses in 
g00d condition; good fences. 


W. T. MARDRE, THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA 








MIAMI BEACH HOMES 
For Sale For Rent 
Specializing in Waterfront Residences 


J. GESCHEIDT, INC. 
1301 Washington Ave. Miami Beach, Fla. 
Member of Miami Beach Realty Board 














FOR SALE 
Six-Room Log Cabin 


and 14 acres on lake in Northern 

Ontario, excellent fishing and hunt- 

ing, completely equipped outboard 
motors, boats, ete. 





H. W. CHITTICK CLOYNE, ONT. 
eee 
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PEN SEASON — 
O open roads— 

& miles of them, cov- 
ast ering an endless 
variety of matchless scenery, 
and a touch of Autumn in the 
air, are calling you to North 
Carolina, the “Happy Hunting 
Ground.” Pack up and come 
now. Bring your favorite guns 
and enjoy a hunting vacation 
you'll never forget. Quail sea- 
‘son opens November 20th; 
other birds and big game are 

















Mellow Autumn Days... 


the Thrill of Field and Gun 





await yvounow in 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Variety Vacationland 





abundant, and of wide variety 
— truly a sportsman’s paradise. 


North Carolina’s golf courses 
too, are among the best in the 
nation. Scores of them through- 
out the State beautifully kept 
and of championship caliber. 
Whether you motor or come 
by rail, all sections of the State 
are conveniently accessible, 
with splendid accomodationsto 
suit every taste and pocket- 
book. Mail the coupon today. 













Governor’s Hospitality 
Committee, 

412 Agricultural Building, 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Gentlemen: OvriciaL 


Please send me your official booklet, “North 
Carolina, Variety Vacationland,” and litera- 
ture on hunting and fishing. 


Name 


Address 















FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 
FOR WILDLIFE 


OME 300 years ago a Virginia colo- 
nist leveled a blunderbuss at his first 
turkey and started a sport—and a 
business—that has since been reck- 

oned in millions of dollars of value to the 
American people. But it hasn’t been a 
reciprocal proposition. W ildlife has given 
much and been given little in return, and 
the nation’s debt to the out-of-doors has 
been mounting steadily. 

Now the country is going to start pay- 
ing back its creditors and save them from a 
complete and lasting depression. Congress 
has approved the Federal Aid to Wildlife 

3ill, authorizing an annual subsidy of near- 
ly three million dollars 
for game and game cover 
restoration, and paved 
the way for the. first real 
“break” wildlife has had 
since the blast from that 
first blunderbuss echoed 
through the Virginia 
hills. 

There should be much 
rejoicing in sportsmen’s 
camps over passage of 
this bill. In the first 
place, the government 
has set a precedent. It 
has made wildlife conser- 
vation and restoration a 
matter for national at- 
tention, on a dollar and 
cents basis—and wildlife 
has reached a position 
where it needs financial 
support if it is ever to 
get back to normal. 
Secondly, it puts a por- 
tion of the sportsman’s dollar back into 
game channels, where it rightly belongs. 

Ever since conservation became a mat- 
ter for political concern, much of the money 
’ derived from hunting and fishing license 
fees has been prostituted for other pur- 
poses. In more than one state these revenues 
have gone to support highway projects, 
by-way projects, and a little of everything 
else that didn’t deserve a red cent of them. 
Now the Federal Wildlife Bill comes to 
the fore with a stipulation that states can- 
not share in the national appropriation 
unless they first clean house and restrict 
this diversion of the sportsman’s dollar. 
They add further emphasis by asking that 
the states supplement their individual 
shares with a sum equal to a quarter of 
the amount allocated them. The one logi- 
cal source of this added appropriation is 
the revenue from state hunting and fish- 
ing license fees. 

Equally important is the fact that the 
Federal fund itself will be created from 
the 10 per cent excise tax on firearms and 
shells, in effect since 1932. Nobody knows 
where this money has been going since 
that time—but it certainly hasn’t been go- 
ing into game production. It, too, has been 
diverted. Now the tax on the shell that 
killed the bird will go to help replace the 
bird, or at least improve his environment. 

Provisions of the bill are simple. The 
annual estimated excise tax fund will 
amount to about three million dollars. 
Those states willing to share in it will ap- 
propriate approximately another million. 
Administration of the fund will be handled 


g 


by the Secretary of Agriculture, though it 
is expected that the actual work will fall 
to the Bureau of Biological Survey. Shares 
to the states will be based on the number of 
hunting licenses issued in each, and on 
state areas. 

The American Wildlife Institute and the 
General Wildlife Federation, both of whom 
exerted a tremendous influence in securing 
passage of the bill, deserve all credit for 
their work. Now it remains for the sports- 
men of the country to see to it that money 
in this wildlife fund—already authorized— 
will actually be put to work. 

The Act provided by the bill becomes 
effective in July, 1938. Before that time it 
is expected that some states will already 
have mapped programs that will enable 
them to share in the initial appropriation. 





This family knows no traffic laws. Give them and their kind a break! 


HIGHWAY VERMIN 


MERICAN sportsmen, in their various 
and sundry “vermin” campaigns, 
have failed to apply effective control 
measures to one of the most damaging 
predators in the lot—the automobile in the 
hands of the careless driver. 

Here is a pest who goes merrily on his 
way, year after year, leaving behind him 
the squashed remains of more game ani- 
mals and birds than could normally be 
stocked by a single state in a decade. By 
conservative estimate, the automobile ac- 
counts for more than half a million pieces 
of game throughout the country in a year, 
and probably triple that number of valu- 
able song birds. 

In Ohio alone the figure is set roughly 
at 15,000 game birds and animals a year. 
A member of the state conservation divi- 
sion kept track of the game which he 
himself found lying along highways in 
his district in 1936. The total was 192— 
including 64 rabbits, 20 skunks, four quail 
and three opossums. Another reader re- 
ports that in a 40-mile drive in central 
New York last fall he counted five dead 
rabbits, two skunks, a pheasant and numer- 
ous small birds. That debacle took place 
in 24 hours’ time, on one 40-mile stretch 
of highway. We leave it to your imagina- 
tion as to what the slaughter would amount 
to in a year. 

U nfortunately the only cure for this kill- 
ing is through education. Game can’t be 
fenced and kept off the highway. No court 
can make it a crime for a driver to scatter 





the anatomy of a rabbit or pheasant to the 
four winds. But the careless motorist can 
be taught that such slaughter can be curbed 
if only he—as an individual—will use his 
eyes more and his accelerator less. 
Pennsylvania has for some time con- 
ducted a highway poster campaign in this 
regard, and marked its deer crossings with 
warning signs in addition. If reports were 
available, they would undoubtedly indi- 
cate that much game has been spared. 


JOBS FOR BEAVERS 


NITS in charge of water conserva- 

tion projects in southern Idaho have 
engaged the services of one of the great- 
est engineers of all times to help them 
with their work—the beaver. The work- 
ers are being drawn 
from a surplus supply 
of beaver in the north- 
ern counties, where their 
population is estimated 
at 10,000. It is planned 
to trap about 500 of the 
industrious animals for 
duty downstate. 

This interesting an- 
nouncement is further 
evidence of the extent to 
which conservation units 
in several states are fall- 
ing back on the beaver 

—an animal once threat- 
ened with extinction—to 
help them solve their 
problems in water con- 
servation and control. 
They are learning that 
the beaver is worth a 
hundred-fold more as a 
builder of dams than he 
is as a fur-bearer. 

The man who said he could forever 
cure the flood situation in the Ohio River 
valley with a hundred pairs of beavers 
may have been exaggerating, but it is a 
fact that—while Federal authorities are 
worrying themselves sick over flood con- 
trol and soil erosion budgets—beavers in 
a dozen states are going quietly about this 
very work at the headwaters of the smaller 
streams, where floods and erosion start. 
These natural-born engineers had made 
water control and water conservation a 
science before man built his first dam. 


HERE are places, of course, where the 
beaver can be a nuisance. He’s undesir- 
able in farming areas because he can’t look 
at a ditch without wanting to turn it into a 
pond, and in some streams his work im- 
pedes the spawning runs of valuable fishes. 
3ut properly situated, his dams will pre- 
vent alternate flood and water shortage 
alike by controlling the run-off. 

The beaver has staged a remarkable 
comeback in states where he has been 
granted complete protection for the past 
decade, or more. In some areas his numbers 
have increased so rapidly that regulated 
trapping is again permissible. In others, 
where he still enjoys complete immunity, 
it is being found necessary to live-trap him 
for transfer to more suitable sections. Much 
of this transfer work has been done with 
foresight, with the result that beaver dams to- 
day are regulating streams which heretofore 
ran wild with every shower, creating seri- 
ous problems in pollution and soil erosion. 
And the work isn’t costing a nickel. 
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BACK TO NATURE 


IVE hundred and eleven thousand acres 
of land—an area greater than half the 
acreage of Rhode Island—have been turned 
hack to Nature in four states through land 
use adjustment programs of the Resettle- 
ment Administration, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Forest Service and the Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agriculture. 
This “paying back” of the land has been 
carried out in territories declared unfit for 
agricultural purposes, and the areas them- 
selves will revert to wilderness with evacu- 
ation of tenants to more productive sec- 
tions. Three of these projects were directed 
in what was formerly rich game country, 
in Idaho, Oregon and Washington. The 
fourth has been undertaken in the barren 
Sand Hills region of North Carolina. 

In Idaho, 133,000 acres have been turned 
back in Oneida County, where an era of 
unsuccessful wheat farming spelled near 
disaster for the native prairie chicken and 
sage hen. Reseeding, erosion control and 
range management projects will hasten the 
return of this land to its former native state 
and pave the way for increased game bird 
propagation. Equally important is the fact 
that the program will be extended to 
250,000 adjacent acres of public domain. 

In Oregon, 73,000 acres in five counties 
will be redeemed. This section lies in deer 
and elk country. More than a million acres 
of adjacent land remain to be developed for 
wildlife purposes in this Federal program. 

Washington will withdraw 240,- 
000 acres from cultivation in three 
counties, restoring them to forest 
and forage cover. Later, 310,000 ad- 
ditional acres of public domain will 
be made part of this development 






area. 

The Sand Hills project in North 
Carolina has retired 60,000 acres of 
land which once boasted one of the 
finest pine forests in the state, but 
which is now practically a barren 
area. Denuded by the axe, and by 
fire, the section has for years been 
host to tenants who have managed 
to scrape only a meager living from 
its poor soil, Now the land has been 
bought up and dedicated to forest 
and game restoration. The complete 
project will include a forest tree 
nursery of 185 acres, a 100-acre 
hatchery to provide fish for the 
Sand Hills lakes, a game farm with 
a capacity of 3,000 birds annually, 
and three game refuge areas total- 
ing approximately 26,500 acres. 


FILTERS AND FISH 


ONSTRUCTION of bed filters 
has ended what was probably 

one of the worst cases of mine 
stream pollution in Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, and created an in- 
terest among sportsmen that may 
result in development of the plan in 
other sections of the state where 
coaling operations have written 
“finis” to many beautiful streams. 
Prior to filtration, the water of 
this stream, which ran through the 
old State Line Coal Company work- 
gs, was unfit even for livestock 
Consumption. Fish and plant life 
Were entirely absent. Today the 
stream is running 600,000 gallons 
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of pure, wholesome water daily; plant 
life has already taken hold, and the creek 
is ready for restocking. 

The accompanying photo shows one of 
these filters in operation. The clarity of the 
water in this stream indicates the extent 
to which it has been cleared of pollution 
from the mine workings. 

Building of the filter necessitated con- 
struction of an entirely new entry way into 
the mine workings. Filters were laid in 
this entry, which was then tapped into the 
old entry ways. The new entry way appears 
prominently above the outlet of the stream. 


FOR PUBLIC USE? 


FFICIALS of Wisconsin’s conserva- 

tion department are beginning to 
question the wisdom of that state’s system 
of fire lanes and, more pointedly, un- 
restricted use of these forest thoroughfares 
by the public at large. 

The Wisconsin fire lane plan was begun 
in 1930 as a state works project. The 
CWA and PWA took it up from there on, 
pushing these by-passes deep into rich for- 
est areas. The job was sincere in its pur- 
pose—namely, to make these areas more 
easily accessible for fire fighting equipment 


A Pennsylvania mine stream filter in operation 


in the event of serious forest conflagra- 
tions. But what it has done, apparentiy, 
is to have worked at cross purposes with 
the conservation program, and to have cre- 
ated fire hazards that did not previously 
exist in these heavily wooded areas. 

Writing in the Wisconsin Conservation 
Bulletin, Ernest W. Swift, deputy director 
of the state conservation department, re- 
marks: 

“Previous to the building of fire lanes, 
these areas, by their inaccessibility, could 
be considered natural refuges. Regardless 
of the most efficient law enforcement .. . 
it is very apparent that the game cannot 
exist if every wilderness area is made 
accessible to hunters . . . on unrestricted 
fire lanes in the dry months of summer the 
berry picker, careless camper and others 
become a very definite menace in their 
use of fire.” 

Mr. Swift points out that there is a seri- 
ous threat of “Coney Islanditis” resulting 
from over-development of forest areas for 
public use, and suggests that these fire 
lanes be gated and used only for the pur- 
pose for which they were intended. Some 
restriction has already been possible on 
lands where the state department has ob- 
tained easements giving it authority to re- 
strict travel. 

Fire lane systems are not confined to 
Wisconsin alone, and their use by the pub- 
lic as easy thoroughfares to hunting and 
fishing grounds is a serious problem for 
conservation forces in many other states. 
If the truth were known, they have 
undoubtedly been the cause, in 
many areas, of more forest fires 
than they were originally built to 
prevent. Nor is there a question but 
that they have opened up fine hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds to ex- 
ploitation by the riffraff of the 
“sporting” fraternity. In Wisconsin, 
for example, the “jacking” of deer 
from automobiles on these lanes has 
become a serious problem. 


MEXICO GETS GOING 


EXICO’S conservation baby 

is taking its first steps, but al- 
ready there is evidence that her 
game protection and restoration pro- 
grams will go a long way, and that 
a full measure of cooperation can 
be expected from this southern 
neighbor in development of the 
migratory bird treaty existing be- 
tween her and the States. 

Delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners, held recently in 
Mexico City at the invitation of Sr. 
Juan Zinser, director of Mexico’s 
first conservation department, re- 
port a growing “conservation con- 
sciousness” in that country. There 
is an equal eagerness on the part of 
her conservation officials to exert all 
possible efforts in upholding the 
migratory bird treaty, an impera- 
tive step in maintaining the con- 
tinent’s waterfowl supply. 

Mexico is fashioning much of her 
conservation program after those 
existing in our own country, and is 
being given the assistance of many 
leading American conservationists 
and game management authorities. 
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That last shot at day’s end 


Photo by Kretschmer 
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HERE was upon me that sharp 

excitement which every gunner- 

man knows as Alcide, that lovable 

Munchausen of the bayous, cast 
off the mooring lines and the old lugger 
started. It seemed to me, as I craned 
my neck and looked out on the rain- 
blurred Louisiana landscape, that every 
mile of territory held some memory. In 
that section of crowding swamp forest 
we had, year after year, garnered our 
quota of fat swamp deer. Farther down, 
where the swamp forests gave place to 
low, tangled thickets called cheneaux, 
we had on one occasion taken a black 












bear. That burned-over strip of cane to 
the left, with patches of ooze showing, 
was a famous place for snipe. 

At last we emerged into the wide, 
sweet marsh, and the wind was fresh 
with the hale and salty odor of the warm 
Gulf. Teal were getting up from the 
bayou in front of us—bluewings, mostly, 
with a few greenwings. 

Alcide said softly: ““Ah, I remembeh. 
You love dose greenwing, m’sieu.” 

A twist in the bayou brought us in sight 
of a house-boat tied to the bank. We drew 
up and went inside. It was a rough but 
comfortable place with an oil cooking 
stove, a table, some chairs and bunks 
around the walls. Etienne lit the stove, 
and when the chill dampness had been 
driven from the room I changed into 
shooting clothes and unpacked my guns. 

Alcide glanced at his watch and in- 
formed us that he would stay at home 
and cook the gr-rand dinner. He hated 
discomfort, hated rain as a cat does. 
Etienne’s young face twisted into a de- 
lisive smile. To my surprise, he said 
nothing. Evidently, manhood had brought 
him reserve and reticence. 

Alcide lifted his head and motioned us 
to silence. In the quiet which fell there 
tame to me the far-off cackling con- 
versation of geese—blue geese. With one 
accord we crowded to the port window. 
There they were, far in front of us, in- 
distinct in the slanting lines of rain—a 
straggling host of geese headed toward us. 
What’ll we do?” I demanded hoarsely. 
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MIXED BAG 


Ducks, geese and a prime buck from the cajun country of Louisiana 


By A. R. BEVERLEY-GIDDINGS 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


“I ’ave shot from dis boat and killed 
geese,” Etienne returned. “Dat window 
slides back. We get a good shot, M’sieu 
Capitaine.” 

I thought it likely. Why not? The boat 
had been uninhabited for a fortnight. But 
there was the lugger tied up alongside—a 
new change in the land- 
scape and one that the 
geese would not be 
likely to overlook. I 
commented on this to 
Etienne. 

He nodded. “Maybe, 
m’sieu. But 
even if dey 
swing away, 
we still get a 
shot at t’ end 
of t’ line, yes.”’ 

That was 
understand- 
able. If the 
leaders got 
close enough 
to us before they flared 
away left, as they prob- 
ably would do, their 
flight being slightly in 
that direction, the 
crack-the-whip move- 
ment would shoot the 
end of the line in front 
of the house-boat. Just 
how far in front there 
was no way of judging. 
A long shot, I thought. 
and Etienne must have 
thought likewise, for he 
placed his big 12-bore 
in my hands. 

“T pull back t’ win- 
dow when dey come 
within range,” he said. 

I broke the gun and 
took a look at the loads. Both barrels were 
loaded with fours—high-velocity cartridges. 

There must have been well over a hun- \ 
dred geese in that shifting, haggling flock. 

They were querulous under the influence of iy 
the dour day. They gabbled harshly, com- Sr/ \{™ A 


plainingly. The long line wavered, rose, fell. J 4 














Teal were getting 
up from the bayou 
in front of us 











Of a sudden the ducks 


I did not think that they were either 
suspicious or watchful. Slowly they beat 
their way toward us. They must see the 
house-boat now. They must see the lug- 
ger. Or did the lugger tied up alongside 
melt into the lines of the scow? 

I was to have an answer to this con- 
jecture as the flock came in. The leaders 
of that long echelon towered suddenly, 
though with no show of excessive fear— 
surprise, rather. They actually advanced 
a few yards before swinging left. The 
movement, coupled with the increased 
gabbling of the leaders, brought the end 
of the line whipping around, but out of 
that host only three birds came within 
range—young geese. 

Etienne slammed back the window. 
The leading blue was well within range. 
He dropped like a plummet to the shot. 
The second goose, farther out, dipped to 
the second load, recovered momentarily, 
then pointed his head toward the marsh 
and came down in arrow-like flight. 
Wounded, and not badly at that. I 
thought he landed close to the bayou, 
on our side. The first bird was dead in 
a clump of cane on the opposite shore. 

“You'll have to get it,” I told Alcide. 

He nodded. 

I said to Etienne: “Get the shells and 
decoys into the pirogue. I'll pick up the 
wounded goose, and then we'll go on to 
the blind.” 

We went out together. 


SEARCHED the bayou bank for a 

distance of a hundred yards without 
result. Etienne, tired of waiting, presently 
joined me. We combed the near-by re- 
gion thoroughly and at last came to the 
conclusion that the goose had recovered 
and gone on. We agreed that it had not 
been badly hit. Curiously, Alcide picked 
it up, stone-dead, a half hour later. On 
his return from retrieving the blue across 
the bayou he had caught sight of it rest- 
ing at the base of a small clump of wil- 
lows half-way down the bank. 
Etienne led me over the top of the 
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started moving in quantity 
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levee to a narrow ditch 
in which rested a pirogue. 
I got in, and he took his 
place and shoved off. The rain had abated 
somewhat, and the wind was driving 
into my face as I cautiously turned 
around. ‘Good weatheh, m’sieu,” Eti- 
enne said with satisfaction. “Remembeh 
las’ time? No duck all week. Man, I tell 
yo’, weatheh foh t’ blue bird. Dis time 
she is different. Plenty duck. Plenty 
weatheh, yes. What mo’ we want?” 





E entered the first of a chain of 

shallow lagoons. Etienne put aside 
his paddle and took up the pole. This 
was laborious work, and our progress was 
earned. At the end of the lagoon we 
wrestled the pirogue over a portage of 
a hundred feet, not quite so difficult as 
it sounds, because the ground oozed 
water. The next lagoon was larger. The 
wind, which was quite high, caught us 
abeam, and we fought for every yard 
of progress. 

The blind was at the end of this lagoon. 
Etienne poled the pirogue into it with- 
out setting out the decoys. I wondered 
for a moment; presently he got out and 
began cutting more cane. Evidently the 
blind was not to his liking. I gave him a 
hand, and soon it was shipshape. We put 
out the blocks—mallard and teal only. 

Back in the blind, Etienne told me 
confidently: “We git duck today. On a 
day lak dis dose duck trade all afteh- 
noon between t’ ponds.” He broke off 
and pointed a finger. “Snipe, m’sieu. 
Yo’ want heem?” 

I saw the querulous, erratic bird com- 
ing toward us across the end of the pond. 
The sevens I was using sufficed. He hit 
the lagoon’s surface with a decided spat. 
Almost at once I caught sight of an- 
other, equally uneasy, tacking down on 
us. The gusty wind tossed him around, 
but the load reached him. 

Etienne grinned his approval. “Yo’ 
shot already dis yeah,” he remarked, and 
I admitted that I had. 


The sharp reports of the 20-bore mag- 
num stirred up some ducks. A small flock 
of blue-winged teal bore down on us. It 
was hard to let them pass, but I did. 
Etienne waved them a derisive salute. 
I settled back to my seat and through 
an opening in the blind watched the 
marsh undulating under the cutting 
wind. There was a little moan in it now. 
It plucked harp-like music from the 
marsh cane as though from ‘steel 
strings—faint, minor sounds which made 
a queer, confused harmony. 

These sounds and sights created a har- 
mony within me which was neither faint 
nor confused. I might get no ducks, for 
the storm was rising fast. But the thought 
did not worry me. I was happy—too 
happy to care; happy to be once again 
in this wide and fragrant land. 


TIENNE, who was standing up in the 
pirogue, though slightly crouched, 
made a swift motion to me. “Green- 
wings,” he said softly, and I could just 
hear him above the clamor of the wind. 
“Comin’ in fast.” 
I jumped to my feet, and my eyes 
followed his cautious, 
pointing finger. There 
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they were in front of me—seven of them, 
with the wind practically on their tails 
and coming like feathered bullets; more 
correctly, like immense hurtling bumble- 
bees. Honestly, I thought I led that first 
drake adequately. But he sailed by un- 
touched. Desperately I swung on the 
rear bird. The second barrel poured forth 
its charge—where, I don’t know. The 
flock—speeding, dodging—went on, leav- 
ing a chagrined hunter futilely shaking 
a fist at them. 

Etienne was not perturbed. 


“TEAD dem plenty, m’sieu,” he ad- 
vised. ‘Yo’ shot behin’, yes. Lead 
dose teal till yo’ t’ink yo’ crazy.” 

This was sound advice and not over- 
emphasized. On the next bunch of five 
birds I led the handsome little drake out- 
rageously, it seemed, yet he dropped to 
the lagoon. The bird closely following him 
also dropped, having shared the charge. 
I did not shoot again. Etienne retrieved 
the pair. It was a thrill to touch and 
fondle these fine plump ducks. Years had 
gone by since I had bagged one. 

Etienne’s keen eyes picked out a flock 
of mallards long before I could make out 
anything more than a few dots in the sky. 

He whispered: “Canard francais. 


Dey’ll decoy, M’sieu Capitaine. 
















Mixed Bag 


I'll call dem in plenty close foh yo’, yes.” 

And he did. I saw him bend for his 
12-bore. He gestured to me to remain 
quiet. I heard the tearing whistle of 
wings—the flock went past, banked 
sharply and came in to us. I was a little 
indifferent to mallards, but to the cajun 
these are the prime favorites—the duck 
which outranks all others in his estima- 
tion. He dignifies these large, handsome, 
well-flavored fowl by calling them not 
mallards but “French duck.” For me not 
to shoot would look like an irritating 
assumption of superiority. So I shot 
when Etienne did, and that flock left 
three of its members behind. But I 
warned my young friend, “Teal for me 
from now on, Etienne.” 

And yet I broke my word not five 
minutes later. 

“Canard cheval!” Etienne announced, 
peering cautiously above the blind. 
“Three, m’sieu. Yo’ want heem?”’ 

Canard cheval—canvasback! Indeed, 
I did. In they came, cross wind, with 
no intention of decoying, heading for 
some deeper lagoon. They were high— 
forty yards, perhaps, and they looked 
higher against that dull sky. I missed, 
shot again, connected. Etienne also took 
a prime bird from the flock. We saw no 
more canvasback that day. 

A premature dusk was closing 
in. Etienne shook his head. 

“Plenty dark,” he said. ‘‘An’ dat 
win’ get worse and worse. We ’ave 
trouble goin’ home, yes, if dis 
keep up. We bettah staht well 
befo’ night, m’sieu.” 

“Another half hour,” I pleaded. 
‘Not much longer,” he returned. 
Of a sudden, the ducks started 
moving in quantity. 
Flock after flock 
dotted the stormy 
sky, many of them 
high—well out of gun- 
shot. Etienne bagged 
a pair of mallards 
and a pintail. I took 








an incoming greenwing which barged 
into the shot pattern and was so dead 
when it hit the water that it never 
even waved a foot. Another incomer, 
three minutes later, smashed into the 
side of the blind, not two feet from 
me. Both these shots were easy—low- 
flying single birds that one could scarcely 
miss. 

A flock of ringbills sailed in, and 
Etienne got a pair. He had developed 
into an amazing shot. I could remember 
him, a ragged boy who had difficulty 
even in holding horizontal his ancient 
hammer gun. I could remember his 
proudly showing me the result of a day 
on the marsh, three poules d’eau (coots) 
and a merganser. And now again he was 
showing me something—how a really 
good duck shot performs. But I had a 
proprietary interest in him, for I had 
much to do with his teaching. 


SOON knew that I would not take 

my modest limit of ten birds. I had 
six, Etienne seven, and he was ready, I 
could see, to call it a day. Even on that 
circumscribed lagoon the tearing wind 
was kicking up good-sized waves which 
rolled in heavily and dashed themselves 
against the flimsy blind. 

“Just one more shot,” I begged, and 
he agreed. 

We waited, crouched in the bottom of 
the pirogue, while the wind wailed in the 
blind and drove the stinging rain on our 
humped shoulders. I thought again, as 
I had thought a thousand times, of the 
fascination which dwells in this sport— 
a fascination which causes one to persist 
despite bone-racking cold, pouring rain, 
sodden clothing and numbed fingers. This 
was a norther which blew its cold breath 
out of Hudson Bay. At the moment 
there was little of the sub-tropical about 
this far-south land. 

I gave up soon, mainly because Eti- 
enne, insufficiently clothed, was obvi- 
ously suffering. Together we waded out 
and brought in (Continued on page 59) 
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“Take them down,” he ordered. 
“No one hangs game by the head” 


Park Avenue was presented with a 

pair of pheasants. It seems a friend 

had been shooting, and he presented 
this Park Avenue matron with a nice 
pair of ring-necked pheasants. The birds 
were tied together with a string around 
their necks, and she hung them just out- 
side the dining-room window of her pent- 
house apartment. When guests came, 
they were taken to the window where 
they could see the pheasants. And that 
started all the trouble. 

Another friend—also a hunter—was 
led up to view the pair of Oriental game 
birds. This second man was deeply 
shocked to find that they were hanging 
by the heads. “Take them down,” he 
ordered. “No one hangs game by the 
head. They must be hung by the feet. 
That’s the only proper way to ever hang 
a piece of game.” 

So the owner of the pheasants had 
them rehung—this time heads down. 
Then who should come to her house but 
the man who had shot the birds and 
given them to her. He was not only 
shocked but grieved to see this fine pair 
of birds hanging heads down with the 
feathers all ruffled by the wind. He didn’t 
give a hoot about what the other fellow 
said—birds should never be hung by the 
feet. He was militantly indignant. He 
yanked those birds off the game hook 
and in less than no time had them hang- 
ing by their heads again. 

Park Avenue took the matter seri- 
ously, and right there Fretp & STREAM 
entered into the picture. It kept one 
person busy answering the telephone. A 
high feminine voice would ask, “Would 
you please tell me how to hang game?” 
To the best of our ability we would tell 
her, and like as not she would slam 
down the receiver. If our views in the 
matter happened to agree with her own, 
she would thank us graciously. Women 
phoned and men phoned, and then they 
started coming to the office. 

It seems that quite a wager was made, 
and Fretp & STREAM was asked to de- 


I all came about when a lady on 
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Heads 


cide who took the money. 
One lady came in with a brief- 
case full of letters that she 
had written to all her friends, 
and the replies she had re- 
ceived were conclusive, at 
least as far as she was con- 
cerned. The pot boiled over 
when Mrs. Gladys Scheerer, 
officially appointed stakehold- 
er, appeared and demanded 
that we tell her what to do 
with the money. Rather than 
take the heavy responsibility 
of deciding such a momen- 
tous question, we wrote to 
twenty friends of Firetp & 
StrEAM who we knew had had a great 
deal of experience in shooting and hang- 
ing game. Below are excerpts from the 
replies received: 


“Tt is my opinion that waterfowl, up- 
land and small game should be hung by 
the head. Large game, such as a deer, 
can be hung by the hind legs and sawed 
down through the brisket, so that it will 
drain properly. When ducks and other 
small game birds and animals are drawn, 
they should be hung by the heads and 
allowed to drain, permitting them to lose 
or gain in flavor, according to what one 
considers to be flavor.” 

—Davip M. NEwELL, Florida 


“Born and bred in a great game coun- 
try, my recollections taking me back to 
the days of the old market hunters, I 
have always observed that the sports- 
men who really know invariably hang 
their game in a natural position: 
that is, by the head. The epi- 
cures in Charleston, than whom a 
more fastidious race never lived, 
always used to insist that the 
game which I supplied to them 
must be hung by the head. This 
method affords proper drainage 
and, by keeping the plumage 
closely in place, preserves the 
game flavor.”—ARCHIBALD RUuT- 
LEDGE, South Carolina. 


° O my way of thinking, 
game, to have its best fla- 

vor, both waterfowl and upland, 
should be eviscerated while still perfectly 
fresh. On warm days, I draw my quail 
and prairie chickens as soon as they are 
killed or have them drawn as soon as 
they are brought in from the hunt. Mi- 
gratory wildfowl should be drawn as 
promptly as possible after being killed. 
In cold weather, the promptness need 
not be so closely attended to, but in 
warm weather three or four hours makes 
a difference in the flavor of the bird. 
“Ducks and geese, quail and other 














or Lails? 


Bg By RAY HOLLAND 
se Illustrated by BING 


gallinaceous birds should be hung by the 
head, so that they will drain freely. This 
is especially necessary if they are not 
drawn, as the contents of the stomach 
taint the flesh. 

“Snipe and woodcock require an en- 
tirely different treatment. These birds 
should not be drawn until ready for the 
table, and should be hung by the feet, 
in order to preserve in the body cavity 
the viscera, which should be used, with 
the exception of the sand bag, in the 
sauce with which the bird is served. 

“Woodcock and snipe should be al- 
lowed to become faisandé. All other birds 
should be served as nearly fresh as pos- 
sible.’-—E. A. McILHENNy, Louisiana. 


e Y favorite method during a period 

of over forty years, where the 
birds were to be kept for more than a 
couple of hours after being brought in 
from the blinds or field, was to hang up 
individually, if possible in a shady place 
that had air circulation, by the neck. 
This was advocated by the game buyers 
who in the early days used to send out 
wagons to buy up the game. They would 
always inspect more carefully the birds 
that were hung by their legs and also 











I ate a European woodcock once in Montreal. The 
bird had been hung by William the Conqueror 


the birds that were hung in bunches. 
“My favorite way, if out over one day 
and weather is mild or warm, is to draw 
the birds and double up a wisp of grass 
and inject in cavity and hang by neck; 
this allows air circulation. Have never 

found any fault with the flavor.” 
—K. C. Beck, Kansas. 


“Your question inviting an expression 
of my preference as to hanging game fe 
calls the story of the exchange between 
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two rival campaign speakers, one of 
whom claimed that the other’s ancestors 
had, a few generations back, hung from 
the trees by their tails. His opponent 
retorted with the assertion that the coun- 
ty records proved that the first speaker's 
forefathers had hung from trees, too— 
but by their necks. I haven’t personally 
tried either method yet. With game, how- 
ever, I have had some experience, and 
my preference is all for hanging it by 
the head—if you can get your hands on 
any in these decadent days when the only 
guys who have time to do any gunning 
are those on relief, of which at this writ- 
ing I am not one. 

“The thighs of most of our game birds 
—woodcock excepted—carry the least 
desirable portions, while the breast has 
the best cuts for the platter, and is there- 
fore the part I have the most concern 
for in caring for my bird, be it duck, 
grouse, or quail. 

“In nearly every instance the bird 
has some shot in its body, and as 
a result there is an unsavory fluid 
in the cavity from punctured en- 
trails. Hanging the bird by the heels 
permits the stuff to flow forward 
where it is likely to taint the flesh 
of the breast by contact and by 
seeping into shot holes. It imparts a 
flavor which I, at least, do not find 
agreeable. 

“My notion is to pluck the thighs 
only, leaving the bird undrawn, and 
hang it by the bill in a place where 
there is no sun but plenty of air at 
a temperature of around 40 to 50 de- 
grees. I think three days is sufficient, 
although game, if not too badly 
riddled, can hang for a considerably 
longer time and still be perfectly 
edible if the room is screened against 
flies. When the bird is to be prepared 
for cooking, the plucking is complet- 
ed and it is drawn, whereupon all the 
blood and leakage from the intestines 
comes neatly out with what my old 
friend, Jimmy Howard, called ‘the 
guts’ but to which I refer more deli- 














fowl 


There are two ways to hang game—a right way 
and a wrong way. Here are the views of experts 


\ I have known individu- 
als who wrapped their 


buried them for a day 


cately as the viscera—a three- 
dollar word. 

“Then, if you’ve done the job 
properly, you'll not need to 
wash the carcass but only to 
wipe it clean and dry inside and 
out with a wad of damp gauze. 
By so doing, all the unique 
flavor of your bird is retained 
and you can enjoy it without 
wearing a gas mask and worry- 
ing about ptomaine. 

“T ate a European woodcock 
once in a restaurant in Mon- 
treal. The bird had been hung 
by William the Conqueror, and 
after eating it I was followed 
for three days by all the under- 
takers in the city, who were just waiting 
for me to lie down to roll me into one 
of those odd-looking long baskets with 
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Some maintain that a bird is not properly hung 


until its feathers begin to shed 


that it may drain properly. I have also 
heard the theory advanced that undrawn 
game so hung will keep longer and have 
a better flavor, because when in this 
position there is a tendency for the 
‘insides’ to have less intimate contact 
with the breast, or most edible por- 
tion of the bird.” 
—CLypE B. WELLs, Connecticut. 


“OTN my old camp on Wenham Lake, 

closed now, of course, on account 
of the abolition of live decoys, we 
always used to hang the birds up by 
their bills on a row of nails driven 
into the north side of the shanty. I 
always thought birds dried out better 
when hung this way; but whether 
they will keep longer or taste better, 
I can’t say. I think the reason we 
hung them this way was because they 
looked neater, and that isn’t very 
much of a reason, I realize.” 
—Joun C. Purtirps, Massachusetts 
and South Carolina. 


“Having had a lifetime’s experience 
on large shooting estates, I may state 


Phil Gwynne that it has been the general rule to 
hung all fowl hang all waterfowl, upland and small 
oe by the feet 


which the sons of guns equip themselves. 
I kept my feet, thank God, or I wouldn’t 
be here casting my vote with the gentle- 
men who hang by the bill.” 

—H. P. SHELDON, Vermont and Virginia. 


“It is my experience that game birds, 
both upland and waterfowl, are usually 
hung by the head rather than by the 
feet. Whether this is the right way to 
hang them I do not 
know, but it is usually 
the most convenient 
way, and convenience 
might easily influence a 
hunter tired from a 
hard day afield or in 
the marsh, or a per- 
petually tired hunting- 
lodge helper whose du- 
ties include taking care 
of game. Hanging by 
the head is, of course, 
the proper way to hang 
drawn game in order 


and 


in canvas 


or two 


game by the head, birds being hung to 

allow free circulation of air. Hanging 
birds by the head not only prevents the 
feathers from being ruffled, but adds to 
the appearance of the game by making 
it possible for all feathers to be smoothed 
down close to the body, which in my 
opinion helps to retain the flavor and 
keep the game longer.” 

—A. F. Morcan, Long Island, N. Y. 


From the foregoing, one would think 
the question was most one-sided, but 
listen to what some of the other boys have 
to say, and also bear in mind the fact 
that several of those who favor hanging 
birds by the head are dealing entirely 
with birds which have been drawn: 


‘““My experience has been that water- 
fowl and game birds generally tend to 
better keeping and eating qualities when 
hung by the legs, head down. This applies 
to either the drawn or undrawn bird. 

“An undrawn bird ripens more quick- 
ly, of course, all else being equal, though 
it all depends on (Continued on page 62) 
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HERE are more than fifteen million persons in 
the United States who hunt for some kind of 
game, or fish for some kind of fish. This group is 
interested in the preservation of all useful forms of 
wildlife, especially those which they are permitted to 
pursue. Another group of American citizens who do 
not hunt is interested in the preservation of all forms 
of wildlife, whether game or non-game. When the 
problem of wildlife preservation is fully understood, 
these two groups will unite in purpose. These are the 
forces which have given us such conservation sentiment 
as now exists in the United States. 

Wildlife resident within the states is protected by 
state laws, the enforcement of which is paid for by 
the sportsmen. The states generally are well organized, 
either with state game commissions or departments of 
conservation, whose primary object is the preservation 
of wildlife. 

Migratory birds, both game and non-game, are un- 
der the supervision of the Federal Government. Since 
wildlife must have a definite place in any land-use pro- 
gram, it has automatically become the “stepchild” of 
a number of Government departments and bureaus. 
This is because of the fact that wildlife is not consid- 
ered of equal importance to agriculture, or live stock, 
or lumber. 

Every Government bureau which has to do with 
land-use in any form must necessarily affect the future 
of wildlife. There are a half dozen or more Govern- 
ment bureaus in almost as many departments in this 
picture. Among them are the Forest Service and the 
Biological Survey in the Department of Agriculture ; 
the Bureau of Fisheries in the Department of Com- 
merce; the National Park Service, Office of Indian 
Affairs, Bureau of Reclamation and the Division of 
Grazing in the Interior Department, and several other 
bureaus and agencies scattered about in the Federal 
Government in such a manner that no citizen except a 
student of Government would be able to say offhand 
where they are or what are their functions. 

For a number of years the conservation groups of 
America have been urging the establishment of a 
Department of Conservation in the Federal Govern- 
ment, headed by a Secretary who is primarily a con- 
servationist. This department should include all bu- 
reaus which are entirely or largely engaged in the con- 
servation of our natural resources and the establish- 
ment of land-use policies which are essential to the 
perpetuation of wildlife species. Some of the reasons 
advanced are as follows: 


ABINET members are not appointed because of 

their knowledge of conservation. No bureau in any 
department engaged in the conservation of our lands 
and water in the interest of wildlife has been able to as- 
sert the influence necessary to do a real job. The activi- 
ties of the conservation bureaus have not coordinated 
their activities and interests to the full benefit of wildlife 
nor is there any likelihood that they ever will, under 
the present set-up. As a matter of fact, Government 
bureaus often work at cross purposes—sometimes in- 
Voluntarily, often voluntarily. They have placed a new 
and literal interpretation on the Biblical injunction “Let 


A Federal Department of Conservation 


not thy right hand know what thy left hand doeth.” 

There are much overlapping and duplication. To illus- 
trate, when a number of millions of domestic live stock, 
and game animals as well, leave the National Forests 
of the Western States which constitute their summer 
range, and pass over a line which separates the Forest 
from the public domain, they are kissed good-by by 
forest rangers working for the Department of Agri- 
culture in the evening, and the next morning they are 
greeted by the rangers or graziers of the Grazing Di- 
vision working for the Department of Interior. 

There is constant warfare between the sportsmen and 
the stockmen of the West as to what the wildlife policy 
on the National Forests and on the public domain 
should be. The result has been that the stockmen, 
sportsmen and the public as well have been the losers, 
on account of the damage to public lands. 

The Reclamation Service, on one hand, builds reser- 
voirs and drains swamps without due regard to their 
effect on wildlife. The Bureau of Fisheries, on the 
other hand, produces millions of fish to be planted in 
public waters without knowing when or how some 
artificial development will destroy the result of its ef- 
forts. The Biological Survey, after years of effort, has 
succeeded in getting a few millions of dollars with 
which to flood areas for the protection of wildfowl. 
Drainage engineers and the mosquito-abatement activ- 
ities of the Federal Government have succeeded in get- 
ting many more millions to drain areas for agriculture 
or for mosquito control, often in direct opposition 
to the program of the Biological Survey. The National 
Park Service and the Forest Service lie awake nights— 
the former seeking to acquire certain scenic areas in the 
National Forests, and the latter trying to prevent it. 
The question as to the merits of the case is secondary. 
One with even an elementary knowledge of the func- 
tions of the Federal Government could go on indefi- 
nitely reciting cases of this character. 


Reet UNATELY, there has been, during recent 
years, a closer cooperation between the states and 
the Federal Government which has brought about better 
team-work and better results in the field of conserva- 
tion; but it seems this cannot go further until the Fed- 
eral bureaus themselves come under the control of a 
Secretary who is a conservationist and who is aided by 
assistants whose knowledge of conservation is such as 
to make available all that is known about the conserva- 
tion of wildlife. 

If those interested in America’s great out-of-doors 
hope to see the time when the wildlife of the country 
will be placed on the up-grade instead of on the down- 
grade, it is time they spoke unitedly and earnestly for a 
Federal Department of Conservation. 


OD abn Mader 


Formerly: Game Commissioner of Utah; President of the International 
Association of Fish, Game and Conservation Commissioners; Member of 
the International Wildlife Committee; President, Western Association 
of State Game Commissioners; Chairman of the Nineteenth National 
Game Conference; supervised construction of the Bear River Refuge 
for the Biological Survey; and is now connected with the Wildlife 
Division of the National Park Service. 
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Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


The D IVER LAKES Up 


Skeptical to the last, he finally locates 
the trout water of his dreams 


P INOCHLE 


By JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 


hour—any day—your fondest 

theory may explode in your face. 
Having been assured by long experience 
that the dry fly is of no avail in early 
spring, there will come a day—it may be 
snowing gently at the time—when you 
consign a floater to the unbroken sur- 
face of a pool just to see it ride. In- 
stantly a trout rushes up from icy depths 
and takes it. So, later, do many of his 
equally benighted brethren. 

You go home with the left shoulder 
sagging pleasantly under the weight of 
a heavy creel, determined to return and 
do likewise on the morrow. Alas, no 
single trout deigns to notice a dry fly 
on the following day, or on any other day 
that April. As a matter of fact, eighteen 


HERE are few certainties in the 
nebulous art of angling. Any 


I watched him stag- J 
ger downstream in 
the wake of a good- 

sized rainbow {f 








































or nineteen years may pass before the 
patient casting of dry flies on various 
streams in early spring puts anything 
to speak of in the frying pan. 

Now let us suppose you have been 
persuaded by excellent authorities that 
it is not the color or type of fly that 
matters; it is the method of presenting 
it that is the controlling factor in bring- 
ing home the bacon. Comes a morning 
when your few chosen patterns, no mat- 
ter how artfully offered, get you exactly 
nothing. In desperation you dig out of 
the lunch pocket of your fishing coat 
the old fly box—a relic of the days when 
you spent a greater part of your time 
changing flies. 

You open up this miniature steamer 
trunk and gaze at its contents in dis- 
may. What an appalling collection of 
bedraggled relics! You select perversely 
the worst-looking specimen of the lot— 
a huge bilious-looking bottle-washer— 
and cast it listlessly upon the water. You 
are startled into a premature strike by 
seeing two brown trout heading earnest- 
ly for this synthetic titbit from opposite 
directions. 

A field day follows. All the yellow 
bottle-washers in the old fly box are used 
up. That evening you tele- 
graph for more. You 
await their arrival in a 
frenzy of impatience. They 
come. You dash for the 
stream with a full two 
dozen of the precious 
things and lay one cun- 
ningly upon your favorite 
pool. Nothing happens. 
Nothing continues to hap- 
pen all that day and the 
next and the next. 


ROM then on, as the 

seasons pass, you give 
the good old yellow bot- 
tle-washer a tryout now 
and then. It is just ten 
years later when at last a 
nine-inch brookie gathers 
it in. Looking at the fish 
after it is netted, you dis- 
cover that it is blind in 
one eye. 

This sort of thing is 
pretty discouraging to 
those of us who like to 
know at all times just 
where we stand. It is all 
but disastrous to the repu- 
tation of the expert, I 
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know a man—a scientific fellow—who 
has devoted a lifetime to an exhaustive 
study of all varieties of trout from egg 
to creel. Less distinguished anglers now 
agree that no man who has ever lived 
can hope to rival him in the number of 
things he knows about fish and fishing 
that aren’t so. 

Despite the hopelessness of trying to 
determine definitely when or why trout 
will or will not rise on any given day, 
the years will indubitably bring to any 
persistent angler certain precepts that 
he can safely rely on. He will learn, for 
example, that any trout which reaches 
the respectable length of fourteen inches 
can, in the twinkling of an eye, add 
noticeably to his dimensions. He does 
this by simply giving a glimpse of him- 
self as he rises to a fly which he does 
not take. From that instant he becomes 
in the mind of the beholder and in the 
recounting of the episode afterward 
“about sixteen inches.” 


N the other hand, a similar fish can 

also shrink. He need only take the 
fly and later be displayed to a fellow 
angler as he stretches his now curiously 
unimpressive length in the grassy depths 
of the creel. An indifferent inspection 
will invariably be followed by “close to 
thirteen.” 

These, as I have already suggested, 
are among the certainties of angling. I 
shall now endeavor to recall the time, 
the place and the manner of my learning 
yet another of the few indisputable 
truths that are within the knowledge of 
most experienced trout fishermen. 

In the late spring of a distant year— 
fifteen springs have passed since then— 
The Pelican, or Great Diver, had accom- 
panied me, at my suggestion, to the Aus- 
able River. We proposed to devote a 
month to the pursuit and capture of 
brown, rainbow and native trout in that 
notably treacherous stream. 

It was early in our association—so 
early, in fact, that I had not fished the 
Ausable heretofore and The Diver had 
not yet acquired the proud title that has 
ever since been his. I bestowed it on him 
at supper one evening on our return from 
a particularly appalling stretch of rocks 
and fast water. He had spent the greater 
part of the day, so it seemed to me, be- 
low the surface. 

“Kid away, Oscar,” he said, “but 
here’s a thought: I get wet and I get 
fish.” 

Since his creel that evening had been 
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The Diver Takes Up Pinochle 

















twice as heavy as mine, I allowed the 
nice distribution of some ketchup over 
a mound of baked beans to absorb my 
attention for a time. At last I rallied. 

“Sooner or later you’re going to break 
an arm or a leg or your fool neck.” 

I spoke lightly, to be sure, but not 
without certain inner trepidations. Any 
day, I felt, my prophecy might be ful- 
filled. Even now I cannot understand 
why, as the years have passed, The 
Diver continues his headlong career, up 
and down a multitude of rivers, still 
entirely regardless of where he sets his 
feet and still singularly hale in wind 
and limb. 

I went to bed that night, I remem- 
ber, troubled by the thought that I had 
Introduced The Diver to the most pre- 
carious wading I had ever encountered, 
and shuddered as I recalled that the 
man had a wife and children. I was in 
No wise relieved next morning as I 


watched him spin, twirl and stagger 
downstream in the wake of a good-sized 
rainbow that he had succeeded in hook- 
ing. Unable to bear the spectacle longer, 
I made my way to a pool farther up the 
river, the bottom of which was not quite 
so diabolical as the stretch which The 
Diver had elected to fish. 


I CAUGHT nothing in the next few 
hours. My failure, I felt, was due to 
lack of concentration. How could a man 
fish who wondered steadily between casts 
whether or not his companion was by 
now a bruised corpse lying somewhere 
in the turmoil of Ausable Gorge? 

I was doubly cheered, however, to 
find, when I joined The Diver for lunch, 
that he was both alive and fishless. 

“Skunked,” he informed me as he 
stood and dripped. “Just one of those 
days.” 

“Wfiat became of the rainbow that 


The Diver’s hurried efforts to assemble his 
rod ceased abruptly. He became suddenly 




































rigid, a rod joint in either hand 


had you in tow when I left?” I asked. 

“Tore out. Haven't had a rise since.” 

The rest of that day was also blank. 
So likewise were several days that fol- 
lowed. We cast our arms off without 
reward. The trout of the Ausable ap- 
peared to have become definitely op- 
posed to the idea of sustenance. The 
mere thought of food seemed repugnant 
to them. 

We shook our heads despondently over 
the situation each evening and sweated 
and cast in vain each day, but—and this 
is one of the mysteries of the anglers’ 
world—in our heart of hearts we were 
not unduly depressed. Your ardent 
trouter needs only water that he knows 
contains fish to remain reasonably con- 
tented. The practice of his art and an 
ever-present hope will sustain his in- 
describable inner glow for days on end. 

My chief anxiety continued to be The 
Diver. His efforts seemed to increase as 
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the fishing got worse. They became so 
spectacular that tight-rope walking on a 
high wire appeared eminently safe com- 
pared to some of his pyrotechnics in 
midstream. 

I suggested that we try the Beaverkill 
or the west branch of the Delaware, but 
The Diver refused to go elsewhere. 

“When it’s dead,” he informed me, 
“it’s dead all over. This is a sweet piece 
of water, Gus. Interesting. Keeps a guy 
on his toes.” 

“You mean nose, don’t you?” 

“Just a kidder. Just a born kidder.” 


NE morning as I climbed out of a 

pool I came face to face with an 
acquaintance and fellow angler whom I 
had failed to encounter that season on 
any of his chosen rivers. 

“Didn’t see you on the Broadhead or 
the Esopus,”’ I said. 

“Nope,” said he. “Been in Maine.” 
Whereupon he proceeded to relate a tale 
involving a certain northern lake and 
stream that held me spellbound. “‘Never,” 
he wound up, “have I dreamed of such 
fishing. Never. It was simply unbeliev- 
able.” 

“Listen,” I said. “I’ve got no right to 
ask you, but I’m going to. Just where is 
it, and how do you get there?” 

I was both pleased and dumbfounded 
at the alacrity with which he confided 
to me the precious knowledge I was 
seeking. Then a thought gave me pause. 

“Why did you leave it and come 
here?”’ I demanded. 

He was wading into the pool I had 
just quitted, stripping out line for his 
first cast. 

“Too many fish,” he said, and shot 
his fly expertly out upon the surface. 

Now this was an upright citizen of 
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“Skunked,” he informed me as he stood 
and dripped. “Just one of those days” 
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unquestioned probity whose word was 
as good as his bond. Too many fish! 
I was deeply stirred. I had never been 
where there were too many fish. I 
doubted the possibility of there being 
anywhere on the globe a body of water 
containing, so far as I was concerned, 
too many fish. Furthermore, here was a 
chance to distract The Diver from his 
present hazardous undertakings and bear 
him off to less spectacular angling. I 
dashed downstream, summoned him 
from the river, and proceeded to set his 
soul aflame by repeating the pregnant 
phrase I had just heard. 

“But listen, Hubert,” said he, with a 
last shred of caution, “maybe this guy’s 
giving you the run-around.” 

“Not a chance. I’ve known him for 
years. You can bank on anything he 
says.” 

“Too many fish, eh! How do we get 
there?” 

“Drive five hundred miles and take 
a boat up the Penobscot, then go in by 
buckboard. The boat runs once a week.” 

“Mere detail. If the boat isn’t there, 
we'll swim.” 

Some few days later The Diver and 
I followed a buckboard and plodding 
team around the final bend of a 20-mile 
trail and came at last to the lake of our 
seeking. It lay like a great rose-colored 
mirror, between three purple mountains, 
in the last of that day’s sun. 

Having walked eighteen of the twenty 
miles, sooner than submit to the in- 
evitable spinal fractures that riding in 
that buckboard over that trail would 
have entailed, we now stood at gaze like 
weary pilgrims whose eyes at last behold 
the towers of Mecca. 

Our host, who was driving the buck- 
board, broke in upon our ecstatic con- 


templations. “Well, boys—there she is,” 
he said. “Better get in and ride now. It 
ain’t so bad from here to camp.” 

We climbed into the buckboard and 
clung to the seat and one another as the 
dauntless vehicle negotiated the last mile 
of that unspeakable trail. Presently we 
arrived at Camp Killkare. A row of log 
cabins with rustic porches along a shore 
of the lake. 

We drove past—according to birch- 
bark signs—Wildwood Cabin, Sunrise 
Cabin, Lakeview Cabin, and so came at 
last to Moonbeam Cabin, where the tired 
team halted promptly at command. 

“We're putting you boys here in Moon- 
beam,” our host informed us. “We eat 
in Waldorf—the big one in the middle. 
Supper’ll be in thirty minutes. You'll 
find soap and water and towels inside if 
you want to kind of freshen up.” 


HE Diver, unloading duffel and 
heaving it on to the front porch, was 
keeping a dreamy eye on the lake. 

“Have we got time to wet a line be- 
fore supper?” 

“Sure, if you’re a mind to.” 

We dived simultaneously 
cases. 

“Where is the best place to fish around 
here?” I inquired. 

Our host indicated the entire shore-line 
with a sweeping gesture. 

“Just anywhere. You might keep a 
few if you're trout hungry. The other 
boys don’t fish so much here lately.” 

The Diver’s hurried efforts to assem- 
ble his rod ceased abruptly. He became 
suddenly rigid, a rod joint in either hand. 

“Why not?” he inquired. 

“Well, they've sort of 
pinochle.” 

“Pinochle!” (Continued on page 61) 
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Coming in to the call 


HE crow is a villain, a murderous 

pest, a black rascal and a host of 

other equally disgraceful things. 

He does, however, deserve con- 
sideration as a fair sort of game bird in 
his own right, a smart target worthy of 
any marksman, and a cagy contestant 
with whom to match wits. 

Decoying crows into range of your 
rifle or shotgun, with the added thrill 
of shooting from a blind, is sport for 
kings and a game that will call out all 
the patience, wariness and skill you can 
muster. Yet it can also be a disappointing 
shoot unless you have equipment that 
works and know how to use it. Rifles, 
shotguns and convenient cover are easy 
to get; but a good decoy must be made 
with care, and unless it is a good decoy 
you might as well stay at home and shoot 
pool. The crow has a vision three times 
as efficient as that of the human eye, and 
possesses a sixth sense of danger that is 
unmatched by any wild thing on earth. 

With a minimum of effort, however, 
you can make decoys that are attractive 
to crows. I have found that the decoy 
herein described has lured the craftiest 
of the clan, and brought him back time 
and again until a well-placed shot has 
laid him out as cold as a frozen mackerel. 

To make these decoys, rule off a piece 
of light cardboard or stencil paper into 
seven horizontal lines an inch and one- 
half apart. Then rule twelve vertical lines 
of equal distance, so that the whole 
will form one-and-one-half-inch squares. 
Copy the crow outline shown herewith, 
beginning with the top of the head. 

With a safety-razor blade or a pair 
of sharp scissors, cut out your cardboard 
crow. You will now have a model that 
will guarantee the uniformity of each 
decoy. 

Place this cut-out model on a piece of 
dry pine, 3 of an inch thick, so that the 
upper leg end will be flush with the edge 
of the board. Trace around the model 
with a pencil. When you have completed 
the outline, bore a small hole in the cen- 
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Fewer crows will mean more game, and hunting 
them is real sport 


ter of the leg end, and into it 
insert a piece of strong wire that 
will serve as the legs, keeping the 
decoy upright on the ground. 
This work should be done before 
the model is cut from the wood, 
because the small leg area may 
crack or split when you drill into 
the soft wood. 

Use a small fret saw to cut out 
the outline from the wood. The 
next step is to sandpaper the rough 
edges and carve out the beak 
contour with a sharp knife. Now 
drill two small holes, % of an inch 
in diameter, into the eye spaces. 

Varnish your completed cut-out to 
form a base for a good, shiny enamel, 
and then apply two heavy coats of rich 
black to furnish the desired luster. Your 
wife’s sewing basket will undoubtedly 





The common crow is 19 inches long. De- 
coys will show up better if they are larger 
than the bird itself 
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Rule your pattern in 11-inch squares. This 
will make your decoy a trifle larger than 
the live bird 


yield two smart black beads that can 
be used for eyes, simply by pushing 
them into the holes you have drilled. 

You are now ready for action with your 
crow baiters. But don’t go into battle 
haphazardly. Use care in the selection of 
your shooting stations, choosing those 
which lie in open fields or farm lands, 
unobstructed by marksmanship hazards 
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and near protective cover. If you plan 
to use a rifle, visit your field the day 
before you begin your offensive, and with 
a marked cord measure off 50-, 70- and 
100-yard ranges from the spot you have 
selected for your blind. 

Construct the blind in the brush or 
behind a stone wall. Use cut branches 
or bend over saplings, and make certain 
that you are protected from above. 
Crows have X-ray eyes that can pierce 
the thickest cover, and they may detect 
your hiding place if it is not absolutely 
fool-proof. 

Remember that a bright sunshiny day 
is always best. Bright sunshine makes 
black shadows. On a cloudy day the tones 
are all the same. Ask any aviator, and he 
will tell you that he can spot you easier 
on a cloudy day. 

In setting out your decoys in the field, 
never bunch them, and do not use more 
than three or four at a time. Three can 
be grouped—not too closely together— 
but place the fourth about twenty-five 
feet distant. This will be your sentinel 
crow. 

One of your decoys may be adorned 
with a circular piece of white paper that 
will serve the purpose of a sighting-in 
target, but keep this model well apart 
from the others, at extreme range and 
well hidden from the rest. Once in your 
blind, spot your rifle and go to work 
with your crow call. 

If you are to do your hunting with a 
shotgun, set out your decoys nearer the 
blind—somewhere between 25 and 35 
yards—and use the distress signal in 
calling—a series of sharp, drawn-out 
calls with a variety of tone pitch. Learn 
to snarl through your call. All sportsmen 
have heard this battle cry of the crow, 
when he is tormenting an owl or some 
other enemy. Once you have learned this 
note on your call, your sport is assured. 


[* shooting of this type you can sup- 
plement your wooden decoys with a 
live crow—preferably a youngster. Young 
crows are not easy to get, and are more 
or less at a premium in crow-shooting 
circles; but if you are fortunate enough 
to have one, you will find him an effi- 
cient aid to your shooting. 

Set the live decoy out with your pro- 
files, and hobble him with a dark cord 
attached to a stake. Drive the stake far 
enough into the ground to conceal it 
from prying crow eyes, and use string 
that will blend well with the ground. 

Once set up in this fashion, start your 
distress calls. When crows circle, your 
decoy will start flopping and cawing. 
Brother, shove up the safety, for it’s 
then that the party gets rough. 
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Poor Boy 


He was big and burly, and he would fight anything on four legs 


arm toward the dog. 

“Look him over, Dave. He'll 
catch anything that breathes the air. 
When I say ‘Git ’im!’ Poor Boy gits him 
and gits him right now—and I don’t 
care whether it’s a horse, a bull or a bad 
hog. Poor Boy don’t care either. I know 
he'll act the same way with a bear.” 

I looked at the dog, lying asleep under 
a bush at the corner of the jail. He was 
a big, burly, black mongrel, with small 
dots of tan over each eye which gave 
him a very mean expression. He cer- 
tainly looked capable of great deeds, and 
I said so. The Sheriff grinned. 

“Well then, if it’s all right with you 
we'll take him. I mean we'll need him, 
too, if we ever get after that old big boar 
bear in the Devil’s Pocket. That bear has 
been run with a good many different dogs 
but nobody has pulled this peelin’ yet. 
He’s a mean bear and he won’t tree. Poor 
Boy will either make him tree or back up 
and fight. No bear that walks can turn 
his back on Poor Boy. If he does, he’s 
just a caught son-of-a-gun.”’ 

“Has the dog ever seen a bear?” I 
asked, 

“No,” said the Sheriff, “but that don’t 
make no difference.” 

The Devil’s Pocket is in Chassaho- 
witzka Swamp, about six miles south of 
Homosassa River, and it is well named. 
A hurricane went through the cypress 
swamp, and the result is a tangled mat 
of huge logs, tree-tops, bamboo briers, 
saw-grass and bog holes. When any bear 
gets back into the Devil’s Pocket he has 
things pretty much his own way—unless 
of course there are real fighting dogs to 
hold him up. Here was where Poor Boy 
would come in, and I looked forward to 


HE Sheriff tipped his big hat over 
one eye and continued, waving his 
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the hunt with keen anticipation. I knew 
that my hounds would find a bear, and 
the Sheriff knew that Poor Boy would 
stop him. There was nothing left to ask 
for. The bear was as good as in the bag! 

Our camp was on John’s Island, in the 
mouth of the Chassahowitzka River, and 
there were several trappers also camped 
on the island. These trappers had been 
catching quite a few mink and the mink 
skins were stretched and hung around in 
various places. This was all right. The 
mink carcasses, however, had been thrown 
into the river and a high tide had brought 
them back to the island—to the great 
delight of my hounds, who, like most 
hounds, seemed to take a strong fancy 
to such unappetizing morsels as overripe 
floating mink. 

Only Poor Boy and Rat failed to gorge 
themselves on mink, Poor Boy because 
he had been tied up to keep from fighting, 
and Rat because he was a very valuable 
bear dog and was always tied on general 
























principles. The other dogs—well, I 
thought I had seen sick dogs when I 
took a pack of hounds to Brazil and ran 
into an ocean storm. I hadn’t! Those sea- 
sick hounds were only slightly indisposed 
compared to our mink-eaters. The trip up 
river next morning was terrible. Only Rat 
and Poor Boy could hold their heads up. 

We reached Crawford’s Creek at last, 
to the intense relief of all parties, and 
made a landing in the swamp. There had 
been a light frost and the swamp was so 
still that we heard a barred owl all the 
way from Cabbage Key. Old Rat went 
right to work, and I told the Sheriff 
about him. 

“That dog,” I said, “is the best bear 
dog I ever saw. He’ll hunt this whole 
swamp out, and unless he finds a bear 
track he’ll never open his mouth. He 
doesn’t care for a bobcat, not much for 
a panther, won’t run a deer or a fox 
under any conditions, but is absolutely 
crazy about a bear. Ernest Lee, from 





“He’s so scared, Sheriff, that he’d go home 
if there was anyone here to go with him 


whom I got him, wrote that he was one 
of the best bear dogs they had ever seen 
in Arizona. Dale Lee had him up in Ore- 
gon awhile and made a fine record. Now 
he’s doing a good job in Florida. What 
more can you expect of a dog?” 

“Not a dern thing—except for him to 
strike a track now,” said the Sheriff 
feelingly. 

Old Rat obliged. He trotted up to 4 
cabbage palm trunk, sniffed deeply, threw 
his head straight up and gave vent to 4 
mighty bellow of pure joy. The Sheriff 
snatched off his big hat, threw it down on 
the ground, and leaped high in the alt. 
“Boy! Listen at that dog!” he whoop- 
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ed. “That’s worth the whole trip down 
here—just to hear that old scoun’el tell 
the news.” 

Afterward I heard him describing the 
incident to a group at the courthouse. 

“Why, that dern dog squatted until 
he was almost settin’ down, throwed his 
head straight up and let out a roar that 
you could hear five miles on a windy 
day. The roar lasted almost half a min- 
ute, and when it finished it jerked the 
dog’s front feet plumb up off the ground. 
I never seen or heard such a thing in 
my life!” 

And as a matter of fact, the Sheriff 
wasn’t far from wrong. Rat had a tre- 
mendous voice and he used it freely. He 
was using it freely now, and the swamp 
tang with its resonance. 


HE bear had climbed the cabbage 

palm and had torn out the bud, 
strewing pieces of fronds and fiber all 
over the ground. The tender, succulent 
cabbage bud is one of the main foods of 
Florida bears, and is often eaten by hu- 
man inhabitants of the swamp country. 
Rat found the scent so strong around the 
palm tree that he could hardly tear him- 
self away or decide which way the bear 
had gone. 

Finder, Mover, Prophet and Game- 
ster sniffed half-heartedly around the 
trunk. They were still pretty sick pups. 
Poor Boy had evidently gone on with 
Old Rat, who by this time had straight- 
ened out the trail and was working rap- 
idly toward the north. At last Mover, 
4 young white Walker hound of great 





Poor Boy 


courage and endurance, managed to re- 
vive sufficiently to cry on the trail and 
finally the whole pack started off after 
Rat. I never saw tried and true bear 
hounds act in such an indifferent manner 
—but then I had never fed spoiled mink 
to my dogs before! 

Mover was the first of the reinforce- 
ments to join Rat and the two of them 
jumped the bear far to the north of the 
Devil’s Pocket. We could hear them cry- 
ing eagerly as they swung in toward the 
piney woods. 

“They'll be back,” puffed the Sheriff, 
as we scrambled through the swamp. 
“That devilish bear won’t run out into 
the open woods. He'll try a dodge or two 
and then he’ll be right back here in the 
thickest dern place he can find—that is, 
if Poor Boy don’t catch or tree him first.” 

“There’s Poor Boy, right behind you,” 
I said, and hated to say it. 

The Sheriff looked around, and his face 
turned red. 

“Well, I'll be dog-goned!” he grunted. 
“T guess the son-of-a-gun got thrown out 
of the race. He don’t know nothin’ about 
runnin’ with hounds and he ain’t got 
much nose, either, like most cur dogs. I 
wish we could get him right up to the 
bear—where he could see it. Then he’d 
catch it!” 

“Listen!” I said. 

The Sheriff whirled, and we both stood 
motionless. From away to the east came 
the steady baying of the pack: Old Rat’s 
deep, rolling bellow; Finder’s clear tenor; 
Prophet’s hoarse, fast chop, and out in 
front Mover’s ringing cry that seemed to 


say, “Come on! Come on! Come on!” 

“They’re comin’ back!” said the Sher- 
iff excitedly. ‘“Here’s where we fix that 
bear’s clock. If we don’t shoot him, Poor 
Boy will catch him. He ain’t got a China- 
man’s chance. He’s headin’ straight for 
the Devil’s Pocket and he’ll have a re- 
ception committee waitin’ for him!” 

We made our way to the edge of the 
blown-down timber and waited. Closer 
and closer came the pack. Mover was a 
hundred yards in the lead and he was 
driving the bear hard. 


STICK snapped out in the swamp. 

I looked at the Sheriff. He nodded 
and stepped up on a cypress log. I could 
hear the faint click as he slipped the 
safety off his rifle. Mine was already off. 
My heart was pounding, but I could hear 
the bear coming. In a few seconds he 
would be in sight. 

But, fortunately or unfortunately, ac- 
cording to the point of view, a bear is 
possessed of very keen nostrils. This 
bear was no exception. He stopped, out 
in the swamp a hundred yards or so. 

Now it is very humiliating to me to 
think that anything could have smelled 
me a hundred yards—even a bear with 
very keen nostrils—so I am forced to 
conclude that the bear winded the Sheriff. 
I hate to say it, for the Sheriff is very 
expert with a pistol, but he will probably 
shoot me anyway when he reads this 
story; so I might as well be frank. 

The bear winded the Sheriff and stop- 
ped. After a few seconds which seemed 
like days, we (Continued on page 60) 
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Tred Warden on G-20-A 


It’s dynamite, and those who are handling it had better go easy 


By HAROLD TITUS, 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


OWARD sundown of that Octo- 
ber day Henry had parked his car 
beside the green and white sign 
which marked the boundary of the 
new National Forest, established in our 
neighborhood a few years ago. 

It had been a profitable afternoon. 
Four grouse and three woodcock lay on 
the ledge beneath the sedan’s rear win- 
dow and Henry locked the doors care- 
fully before setting out on the last swing 
for that day. He and Bert moved past 
the sign, following the truck trail which 
skirts the swamp at that point. The set- 
ter worked ahead of them, making short, 
cautious casts as a dog should when in 
pursuit of those species. 

The air was cool and pure and sweet 
with autumnal smells. No breeze stirred. 
Poplars stood with vivid green foliage. 
Birches had gone butter color. Soft 
maples flared in crimson. 

“Used to be a good hole,” Henry mut- 
tered, watching the dog as he shoved 
shells into his gun. “I’ve raised as many 
as— 

“He’s down!” muttered Bert. 

They shifted their guns to alert and 
went forward with longer strides toward 
the setter, crouched low in the brown 
bracken. 

“T’ll take the left,” said Henry in a 
low tone, and gestured with his head for 
Bert to move into the poplars on the 
other side of the setter. 

They moved past the immobile dog, 
slowing their pace, moving cautiously to 
be on balance. 

The bird roared out, on Henry’s side, 
swinging sharply to the left. His cheek 
touched cool walnut, the muzzle swung 
in an arc, the silence was shattered by 
the report. 

“Good boy!” cried Bert as the hurtling 
bird collapsed, fell, turning over, bounced 
and came to rest with wings fluttering in 
leaves, dead as a bird can get. 

“Steady!” Henry cautioned, glancing 
at the dog. “Another one here!” he said, 
as the old fellow held his point. 

The bird flushed within ten yards of 
Bert, swung behind a cedar, banked past 
a charred pine snag and kept going, even 
as the two guns spoke together. 

“Missed clean!” Henry cried and 
grinned. “But careful!”—digging for 
more shells. “Steady, Speck!”—to the 
dog. “He thinks there may be another 
bird in there.” 

The old setter went rigidly forward. 
stopped, dropped his nose, swung right 
and then left, scurried forward again, 
froze. 

The bird did not wait. He took to wing 
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an instant later. Once again 
both guns spoke in unison. 
Feathers floated down 
through a shaft of sunlight 
lacing through the cedars 
beyond. They heard the 
impact as he fell. The 
dog, finally belly down, 
waggled his tail ever so lit- 
tle and licked his chops 
and grinned until waved on 
to retrieve both pats. 

“Well!” said Bert. 

“Hot damn!” cried Bert 
and waited for Speck to 
proffer his quarry in a gen- 
tlemanly manner. 

They looked the birds 
over and speculated as to 
age and sex and squeezed 
the crops to guess what 
might be in them. The set- 
ter crossed the truck trail 
again, ranging smartly at 
first and then slowing, with 
his tail working at frantic 
tempo. 

“More birds there,” said Bert with 
a nod. 

“Yeah. Likely. But— How about 
it?” Henry grinned. 

“Same here,” chuckled Bert, and 
broke his gun, extracting shells. “I 
feel the same way,” he said, grinning. 
“Tt’s been a grand afternoon. Three 
apiece is enough. It sets a man up to quit 
when there’s daylight to use and the dog 
is making game. Makes him feel like the 
sportsman he likes to think he is!” 


O they called the dog in and loafed 

back toward the car, each carrying a 
grouse in one hand, watching the shafts 
of sunlight change and fade, sniffing 
deeply of the fragrant, damp air. 

“Huh! Another car,” said Bert as they 
came in sight of theirs. “I didn’t hear 
anybody drive up. Did you?” 

‘“‘We were busy,” Henry answered. “I 
figure that if Gabriel blows his trumpet 
when I’m walking in to flush a grouse I'll 
keep right on going, never knowing that 
the crack of doom has been sounded. So 
a little thing like an old rattletrap driven 
by so unimportant an individual as a 
game warden can’t get my attention by 
a long shot!” 

It was, indeed, the Old Warden’s 
muddy car and he came from behind it, 
buttoning his coat, as Henry finished 
speaking. 

“Hi!” Bert hailed. 

“Advance, in the name of the law!” 
the old fellow responded with mock stern- 


ness. “Lay down 

your guns, put 

up your hands, shuck out 
your birds! Have you ras- 
cals got licenses?” 

Henry came to a halt. 

“T don’t know as it’s any 
of your business whether 
we've got licenses or not,” he said in 
the same manner. “I don’t know as I'll 
show you my birds. I don’t know as I'll 
do anything you order me to do. Don't 
you realize where you are? Don’t you 
know that this is a National Forest? 
How come you're trying to exert your 
puny state authority on a Federal area?” 

“Because our great and respected com- 
monwealth still is charged with the duty 
of enforcin’ fish and game laws on afore- 
said described locations, that’s why. So 
come clean, you young upstarts, before I 
call out the National Guard to quell a 
riot!” 

He advanced with a salute and a grin. 

“Luck, boys?” he asked in that genial 
way of his, with sternness and dignity so 
close beneath the surface. 

The two reached as one man for their 
licenses, knowing that the time for fool- 
ing had passed. 

The Warden admired the birds, re- 
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newed acquaintance with the setter and 
jooked at the balance of the day’s bag 
which Henry showed with some pride 
after unlocking the car. 

“A fine showing for a fine day’s sport!” 
he said. “Sort of makes up for hard days 
in the office and miserable weather at 
other times, don’t it?” he asked and they 
talked of the glories of living in such a 
country while the two cased their guns 















The Government can’t stand by 

and see elk and deer eat them- 

selves down to nothing and ruin 

a lot of National Forest browse 
on their way to their graves 


and Speck lay on the back seat ~ 
licking his paws enthusiastically. 
“But you know,” said Henry, pulling 
off his shooting coat, “I was thinking 
about your jurisdiction on this National 
Forest just the other day. I’d been read- 
ing something about a Forest Service fish 
and game regulation that seems to be 
stirring up a lot of talk out West and I 
was going to ask you for the low-down.” 
“G-20-A?” asked the officer, as Henry 
teached for his heavy woolen Mackinaw. 
‘I expect that’s the regulation you’ve 
got in mind. And it’s stirrin’ up a lot of 
talk out West and I’m fearful it may stir 
Up some feelin’s in time and in places. 
Unless, that is, the thing is followed 
up in kind of an expert kid-glove way.” 
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“That’s going to be a fine sunset,”’ said 
Henry, eyes on the western horizon 
against which spruce spires stood in stiff 
silhouette. “It’s too good a sunset to 
leave,” he said. “Let’s watch it and you 
tell us something about this—G-20-A, 
was it?” 

They seated themselves, then, on the 
runningboard, buttoning coats close 
against the descending frosty chill of 


evening. 
“My, that is a 
dandy, ain’t it?” 


the Old Warden 
commented, draw- 
ing out his pipe, 
eyes on the sky. 
“Like a wild rose, 
right now. Like a 
wild rose in June.” 
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He opened his tobac- @& 
co pouch without look- ~ 
ing down. 

“Why, this G-20-A ain’t so 
very new. It’s been on the 
Forest Service books since 
early in 1934, if I recollect 
right. It just means that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has given the Forest Ser- 
vice the right to regulate seasons and 
limits for fish and game taken on any 
of the lands under its control. 

“You see, up to now the states have 
looked after things like that on National 
Forests. They’ve set seasons and limits, 
and the Forest Service has sort of strung 


The Old Warden on G-20-A 















along, their men helpin’ out with en- 
forcement here and there when it was 


necessary. 

“Matter of fact, it wasn’t until quite 
recent that the Service commenced to 
bear down on fish and game resources 
inside their boundaries. For a long time 
they kept busy with timber and timber 
only. Then, in the West, game problems 
commenced to get kind of complicated 
here and there and you'd hear talk of 
the Service doin’ somethin’ about it. But 
never, far as I know, did they try to set 
up any seasons or limits of their own. 

“The talk about game management got 
stronger, though. It spread to these Na- 
tional Forests in the East, and Washing- 
ton commenced to get more and more 
interested as it got good and clear that 
fish and game are just as certain a valu- 
able crop as timber is. 

“Two or three years back— 
about the time the CCC got go- 
in—the Government commenced 
to take the thing good and serious, 
started in to talk fish and game 
management and build up a staff 
to do somethin’ about it. This Mr. 
Shantz was made chief of their 
Division of Wildlife Management. 
Men who'd sort of odd-jobbed on 
the thing for a long time were put 
on it regular and new technical 
lads hired. That puts the Forest 
Service right into the fish and 
game business on a big scale.” 


HE old fellow struck a match 
and puffed slowly on _ his 
pipe. “Goin’ yellah now,” he said, 
squinting at the sky. “Sakes, but 
that’s a fine finish for a fine day!” 
He dropped the match and drove 
it into the moist earth with his heel. 
“Well, out West there’s a lot of 
pressin’ problems with big game. 
Elk and deer are in a bad way in a 
number of places because of over- 
population and over-browsin’. You 
boys know all that. In a number of 
places this trouble has kind of cen- 
tered on National Forests, their 
stands of aspen have been hurt bad 
by starvin’ elk, and state laws or 
local sentiment have kept shootin’ 
down to such a low point that there 
didn’t seem to be much of a chance 
of gettin’ the herds reduced 
by hunters where the laws 
stayed in the hands of states 
or counties. 

“Now, you'll find a num- 
ber of Western states with 
extry fine conservation de- 
partments, no matter what 
name they may go by. But 
there are others that ain’t 
seemed to make much prog- 
ress, just as we've got states in this 
part of the country that are laggin’ 
behind others. 

“The Forest Service has got a pretty 
good argument to start with. It says that 
in states where the cooperation is good 
and where state laws seem to be takin’ 
care of the situation all right it don’t aim 
to use this authority to regulate seasons. 
Or so it says. But it kind of hints that 
in other states somethin’s got to be done 
and if the states (Continued on page 44) 
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The fish kept yanking her out of her chair 


ISHING conditions were ideal on 
the Gulf Stream off Bimini that 


August afternoon. We couldn't 

understand why we hadn’t had a 
chance at a big fish. We had been aver- 
aging two blue marlin strikes daily that 
trip. 

A light breeze out of the east kicked 
up the surface just enough to make the 
baits work right. Yellow patches of weed 
from the Sargasso floated by, but it was 
all well bunched and didn’t bother us 
much. 

We were towing a three-pound bone- 
fish from the lofty tip of one of our long, 
heavily stayed outriggers and a good- 
sized whole bonito from the other. The 
two rods, stuck in the convenient holders 
at arm’s length from the fighting chair 
centered aft in the cockpit, slanted out 
over the stern, the lines from the tips 
sagging almost to the water on their way 
up to the snap-clips at the ‘rigger tops, 
then down to the baits skipping along the 
ruffled surface. 

We nosed the Lightning along the rips 
making up near the Stream’s edge. And 
the Stream was really running fast that 
day. I remember the conditions well, be- 
cause along about an hour before sunset 
Bill hung a lively marlin. Yep, a 482- 
pound blue marlin. After he had made 
fourteen jumps on 39-thread line, we 
heaved him aboard over the stern roller 
into the cockpit before the sun blazed 
down into the sea. 

Mate climbed top-side and took over 
the wheel; so I slid below for a cooling 
drink. Bill, lazing back in the shade of 
the shelter top, was thumbing through 
our bulky journal. Parading under the 
misnomer of “Ship’s Log-book, Charter 
Cruiser Lightning,’ it might more aptly 
be termed an album-scrapbook, contain- 
ing, as it does, many more photos and 
news-clippings than written entries, all 
too briefly jotted down. 

In every picture there is a big-game 
fish of the Atlantic. In most cases the 
fish dwarfs the angler, proudly standing 
beside his prize for a picture to carry 
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home as definite proof that “This is one 
time I don’t have to lie about the size. 
Just look at that whopper!” In others, 
where at first glance you just see the 
angler, it isn’t very difficult to find the 
fish. 

If the smiling angler is holding an 
acutely bent, light-tackle outfit, you can 
gamble that either a sail or a white marlin 
is out there on the end of the line furnish- 
ing the fireworks. Nor do you have much 
trouble visualizing the giant marlin on 
the other end of the line when you turn 
to a photo of a grim-faced angler, feet 
well braced, leaning back in the chair 
and giving a harnessed, heavy-tackle out- 
fit everything he has. 

Bill was half-way through the book 
when I glanced over his shoulder to 
read the accounts with him. At the top 
of one page was the entry: “July 11. 
Mrs. Lerner. 286-pound blue marlin. 23 
minutes.” 

“That’s knocking them over fast, eh, 
Bill?” I asked. 

Another entry followed: “July 12. Esti- 
mated 300-pound blue lost on third 
jump.” 

Opposite the date July 13 there was 
a news-clip from the Miami Herald under 
the heading of “Angler’s Notes,” by Er 
Roman, covering our catch on that day. 
It read: ‘““Mrs. Michael Lerner goes right 
on breaking records. Her latest catch, a 
blue marlin weighing 442 pounds, was 
taken on 39 Tarpsail line, special 10/0 
Fin Nor reel and Tycoon hickory rod in 
thirty-eight minutes, That makes six blue 
marlin for this angler, two of them weigh- 
ing in excess of 400 pounds. Very few 
men can boast such a record. 


‘ANDERSON, who sent the message, 
adds, ‘Good jumper, then tailed.’ 
Evidently the fish started a running and 
leaping battle, got the leader twisted 
around its tail, sounded, and had to be 
pumped in. Anyway, I'll bet that the 
thirty-eight minutes were packed and 
jammed with thrills, from the time the 
big blue showed up behind the bait to 
the moment when, safely aboard the 
Lightning, they looked it over and won- 
dered how much it weighed.” 
“That’s a great record, all right,” said 
Bill, agreeing with Erl Roman. 
“Keep right on reading,” I suggested. 
At the top of the next page was an- 
other entry, which read as follows: 
“July 14. Stayed at dock.” 
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Anniversary 


A little lady whips big fish 


By LANSDELL ANDERSON 


“You know, Bill,’ I commented, “we 
actually spent very few hours on the 
Stream. We rarely left the dock before 
mid-afternoon. She could easily have 
hung twice as many big fish if she wasn’t 
just as keen about bonefishing and shoot- 
ing as marlin trolling.” 

Under the date line July 15 was a 
photo of a 390-pound blue hanging from 
the tall palm at the entrance of “The 
Anchorage,” the Lerners’ Bimini cottage, 
Across the bottom of the picture was 
written: “Thanks for the anniversary 
present.” 

“That was her seventh big fish,” I 
told Bill. “And the last three were landed 
in five days,” I added. 

“But what is this anniversary-present 
business?” asked Bill. 

“Keep your eyes on the baits, and 
you'll hear the story,” I promised. 
“Mate, up there on top, has to watch 
ahead as well as astern, you know.” 


UR first trip with the Lerners was 

last year. Michael Lerner was fish- 
ing with Tommy Gifford on the Lady 
Grace, and it was decided to charter the 
Lightning as well, so that Helen Lerner 
could try her luck offshore too. She had 
never tackled anything larger than a 
sailfish or a tarpon. Although she 
weighed only 110 pounds, we soon learned 
that she has what it takes to stay in the 
fight when the breaks are all going the 
wrong way. And she learns fast, too. 

What little marlin trolling she did was 
late in the afternoons; so I spent most of 
my time riding with Tommy. Along about 
four o'clock on such a day as this, ex- 
cept there was a lot more grass on the 
surface of the water, the Lightning con- 
tacted us offshore and I transferred to 
my own boat. 

We had a green mate on board at the 
time. Nice lad; he tried hard to please, 
but he had had no big-game fishing ex- 
perience. My regular man was ill. 

When the weed is thick, we sometimes 
inadvertently troll a bait through a patch, 
the hook catches and the line is pulled 
loose from the clip. If we are definitely 
sure that a piece of grass is responsible 
for the line coming loose, one of us steps 
to the stern and takes the rod. A fisher- 
man is under a tense enough strall 
watching the dancing baits all day, wail- 
ing for Big Beppo to come along, with 
out striking at a lot of imaginary 
that turn out to be Sargasso weeds. 
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Well, the baits were scarcely over- 
board when we had our first strike. The 
fact is, the Lady Grace had pulled off 
only a couple of hundred yards. They 
saw the whole performance. And it was 
a wild performance, too. A huge, clumsy 
marlin that fell all over himself in his 
effort to knock the skipping bait down. 
He was good for five or six hundred 

unds. 

“Just a small blue,” I told our angler 
when the fish showed astern. 

It’s always best to keep your fisher- 
man calm, so that the strike will be timed 
right. An excited angler can ruin the 
works without half trying. We needn’t 
have worried about Helen Lerner, though. 

“Keep your eye on the ‘rigger top,” 
Ladvised. “Then you will know the exact 
instant the line pulls free.” 

On his very first charge the marlin 
came out of water and crashed down 
short of the bait, sending up a fountain 
of water that attracted the attention of 
the boys on the Lady Grace. They im- 
mediately forgot all about their own fish- 
ing and watched us. 

The marlin stayed right on the trail 
of that bonefish, and made another at- 
tempt just like the first, but chalked up 
another miss. By this time, he was in- 
furiated. He made three more cuts at the 
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elusive bait within a hundred yards, but 
overran it every time.-It was the most 
spectacular series of strikes that any of 
us had ever seen. 

All this while our angler sat holding 
the rod, her eyes glued to the snap-pin, 
waiting for the line to fall. She couldn’t 
help but hear that tremendous marlin 
thrashing the water to a foamy white in 
his frantic surges for the bait. It would 
have given the average fisherman the 
jitters, but she stuck right to her knit- 
ting—the calmest one on board. 


HOSE five misses drove the big fish 

crazy. When he dropped back fully 
twenty yards in the wake of the splashing 
bait, we thought for a moment he was 
giving up. But he started from ’way back 
there that time. A bolt of brown light- 
ning, a slashing smash at the bonefish, 
and he had it. 

The line from the rod-tip to the ’rigger- 
top floated down. The angler timed the 
strike perfectly. Swinging the rod back 
with the swish of a whip, she hit the fish 
the exact instant the slack in the line 
whipped taut. 

The marlin headed off abeam some 
fifty yards, wheeled in a tight swirl and 
headed directly astern. We spun around 
and tore after him, throttles wide open. 
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The reel screamed. I never heard an- 
other whine as loud as that one did. Only 
24-thread line on the fish, too. It didn’t 
slow him down the least bit. The Light- 
ning spurted after him, but we weren’t 
nearly fast enough. 

The marlin must have been doing 
over forty. He beat our combined ef- 
forts in short order—cleaned the reel 
in less than a half minute, as near as 
we could figure it out later. It let go 
right at the spool. You could smell burnt 
oil smoking out of the bearings. The 
whole reel was hot. In fact, when a little 
water dropped on the adjustment star 
handle, it sizzled. 

Sort of a discouraging initiation to big- 
game fishing. We figured it would take 
her enthusiasm down a peg. It didn’t 
bother that little lady one bit, though. 

“Did I do anything wrong?” was her 
first question. 

“Absolutely not,” I assured her. 

Later we heard Tommy’s opinion when 
a cocky sportsman bragged how quickly 
he would have tamed that same fish. 

Tommy had sarcastically commented: 
“The Lightning can only turn completely 
around twice before your tub gets half 
started. The only difference is that you 
would have lost your line a lot quicker.” 

Frankly, you couldn’t have stopped 
that frenzied flight with a thousand yards 
of 39-thread. It would have taken that 
much 54-thread line at least. 

We still had an hour to go before sun- 
down; so we put out the remaining out- 
fit and started trolling again. The boy 
was top-side. Our angler sat in the fight- 
ing chair, watching the bait. I took the 
reel apart to inspect the bearings and 
drag surface. Cogs and screws were 
spread all over the deck. 


HEN the lad rapped sharply on the 
cabin top. “Line down,” he an- 
nounced, and stopped the boat. 

“Grass,” he explained, dropping into 
the cockpit. 

“T thought I saw a brown shadow un- 
der the bait,’ I heard Mrs. Lerner say. 

“Then grab that rod!” I yelled, jump- 
ing to the lower controls and scattering 
reel parts all over the boat. 

“Don’t bother,” piped up the kid 
again. “Just a piece of grass. I'll reel 
jt in.” 

He started aft for the rod, which was 
still in the holder. If anyone but the 
angler handles a rod after a strike, it dis- 
qualifies the fish. I hadn’t seen what had 
pulled the line out of the clip. It gen- 
erally takes about five seconds for it to 
straighten out. Naturally, our angler was 
undecided for a moment, and hesitated. 

“Get that rod! Quick!” I shouted 
again. 

The line tightened up, the rod tip 
bending alarmingly. I yanked both 
clutches in reverse to ease the strain. She 
struggled with the outfit, but couldn’t 
get it out of the holder, because of the 
extreme pressure at the tip. 

“Throw off your drag!” 

She obeyed instantly, and the rod came 
free easily. Snap- 
ping the drag back 
on, she struck hard. 
A blue (Contin- 
ued on page 72) 


Mrs. Michael Ler- 
ner, the author 
and one of her 
big blue marlin 
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F. G. Carroll— 
1937 Champion 
with 100 straight 


Seen behind 
the firing line 


APPY days are here again! 
What I mean is, trapshooting is 
once more on its feet and going 
strong. Not since 1931 has there 
been such a turnout of target busters 
at the famous Vandalia grounds of the 
Amateur Trapshooting Association as 
was on hand August 23 to 27 for the 
38th Grand American. 
Of course, the big attendance record at the 38th Grand is 
purely an economic index. What actually happened at the 38th 
Grand is of more vital and far-reaching significance. For just 
as baseball crowds like plenty of home runs, trapshooting 
crowds love high scoring—and for two very scientific reasons, 
higher scoring has come to trapshooting with a bang. As a re- 
sult, I look forward to an increasing wave of interest in this 
oldest American shotgun game that will carry it over the top 
to higher levels of attendance and participation than have ever 
been seen before. And anyone who has said previously that 
trapshooting is on the wane had better not place any bets on 
his judgment! 

There is no point in my telling you about the scores at the 
Grand American Tournament—at least not at this late date, 
after they have been broadcast through large- and small-town 
newspapers from one end of the country to the other. But 
take it from me, there is a definite reason why scoring at the 
38th Grand American was higher than ever before. To be sure, 
the boys did remarkably fine gun-pointing—though in my 
opinion, no better than in previous years. However, the score- 
board told the story, and the fact remains that the scores 
were up to the tip-top of perfection. 

There’s a secret, naturally. I’ll tell you about this in more 
detail later in this article. But here’s the tip-off, in brief: 
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today there’s a new target, and a new me 

trap to throw it. The combination re- if ; 

sults in uniform targets for all con- the 

testants, regardless of what angle the an’ 

target is thrown at. Also, the new tar- Tul 

get is scientifically designed to be an he 

easy breaker—practically all are “bus- ap 

ters” with very few “dusters.” tra 

With a combination like this, there 

Don Shelton, is bound to be higher scoring. But po 
runner-up in the more about this later on. An 
Grand American jt jg difficult to put anything as big we 

as the Grand American into a nutshell. I told you about it clo 
last year from the view-point of a man who was seeing it sib 
for the first time. This year it seemed more tremendous than wa 
ever. More shooters were on hand. The crowd of onlookers of. 
was bigger. There were no less than 4,092 entries posted in ] 
all matches. Registered targets shot at in these matches totaled ang 
544,000. And out of 544,000 registered targets thrown, 496,982 for 
were tabbed “dead” by the gunners—for an average of 91.35 shc 
per cent. lay 
The shooting this year was the finest in the memory of the pra 
oldest inhabitants. The Grand American Handicap, shot on sta 
the last day of the tournament, is always the big fireworks Usu 
display that winds up the shoot—and of course its dramatic pig 
value overshadows all the rest of the matches put together. ; 
Just to give you an idea of how good the gun-pointing was in lets 
the Grand American Handicap alone, in which 933 shooters is 5 
participated, there was not only a 100-straight to win—the ing 
third 100-straight in the history of the Grand American sha 


—but no less than eleven shooters finished with 99's, and 
sixteen finished with 98’s. 

Compare this with last year, and you will see what I mean. 
Because last year there were only three 98’s in the shoot-off 
for high place in this biggest event. 

The money angle of a big shoot like the Grand American is 
something that is frequently misunderstood. Real sums of 
money are involved, believe me. For instance, in the Grand 
American Handicap alone, 933 shooters paid $23.40 each to 
go in the match—and this isn’t counting optionals. The total 
of the entries alone came pretty close to $22,000. 

The term “optionals” is rarely understood except by a hard- 
bitten trapshooter. In effect, an optional is only a side bet 
That is, a man has the privilege of chipping in on a cash 
on each event—and an event in trap-shooting, of course, 





















merely a 25-target string. In this way, 
if a trapshooter loses out at the end of 
the game—but happens to be hot on 
any one or more strings through his 
run—he takes the pool on each event 
he wins and thereby recoups at least 
apart, or all, or even more than his en- 
trance fee. 

But when a shooter cracks the jack- 
pot—as the winner of the Grand 
American Handicap always does— 
well, this year it amounted to pretty 
close to $3,000. Is this type of money-shooting a reprehen- 
sible form of gambling? I do not think so. Any time a man 
wants to bet on his own skill, or on the speed and endurance 
of his own horse, it’s his privilege. 

Looking at the Grand American Tournament from another 
angle—somewhere between 22 and 23 tons of lead, in the 
form of 744 shot pellets, were sprayed out of the guns of 
shooters over the half-mile expanse of the 23-trap Vandalia 
layout during the big shoot. This shooting, of course, includes 
practice as well as registered targets. So it is easy to under- 
stand why the Amateur Trapshooting Association reclaims, 
usually about every five years, an average of about 80 tons of 
pig lead. 

The method used in reclaiming lead from fired shotgun pel- 
lets at the Vandalia shooting grounds is interesting because it 
is so simple. Ray Loring, manager of the Amateur Trapshoot- 
ing Association, tells me they let the job out on contract. A 
shallow layer of top-soil is scraped off from a narrow band 


Lela Hall Te 
won the Lediet 
Championship 


Clyde Wells 
won the Professional 
crown with 200x200 


More proof 
that youth is 
interested 


paralleling the 23-trap layout. The 
soil is then broken up into fine loam 
and sifted. Loring tells me the shot 
pellets come out good enough to load 
again. Nevertheless all reclaimed 
shot is melted down into pigs, and 
the contractor doing the work takes 
his cut in terms of lead pigs at cur- 
rent lead prices. 

But to get back to the 38th Grand American again and tell 
you more about what happened. There was no dramatic climax 
this year, in the form of a shoot-off. However, there was 
plenty of excitement during the day—particularly after one 
of the boys came home with 100-straight. Thereafter, every 
shooter who had a Chinaman’s chance to equal the leader’s 
performance was followed by a crowd of two or three thou- 
sand people—and if you think this made the shooting any 
easier for the boys, you’re mistaken! (Continued on page 64) 


Are we to see such meunemvente score-boards as this at future Grand Americans? 
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A plain little female 
emerged from a tangle 
of dried ferns 


PART II 


ROUCHED be- 
hind the friend- 
ly screen of 


brush, Thunder ~ 
King listened and Po 
knew a hitherto un- 
known terror. A twig 
snapped again, and instantly the air re- 
verberated with the thunder of beating 
wings as his female companion rocketed 
upward from her concealment. Her 
hurtling brown body had almost reached 
the tops of the birches above him when 
a crashing report rang out. For a mo- 
ment the stricken grouse seemed to hang 
suspended while a puff of feathers drifted 
from her body; then her wings went 
limp, and she collapsed, lifeless, in mid- 
air. 

From the time she had left the earth 
until she was dead in the air above him 
had been a split second, yet Thunder 
King was in motion before her body had 
dropped two feet. Instinctively his nim- 
ble feet propelled him forward with in- 
credible speed while his wings took up 
their tremendous driving beat, and he 
shot upward through the sheltering 
birch screen. Directly in his path a 
tangled limb loomed menacingly, but 
even as his speed increased he twisted 
his flaring tail and his body veered 
abruptly to the right. 

That movement saved his life, for in 
the instant of his turning the gun crashed 
again and shot whistled and hissed about 
him, while a searing flame stabbed his 
side. He flinched at the sudden sting, and 
his wings missed a beat; then he righted 
himself and soared up over the tree-tops. 

“You dog-gone amateur,” John Thorn- 
ton reproached himself. “You must be 
getting paralyzed. That bird was in the 
open, and you let him get away. Touched 
him up a bit, though. Saw a feather or 
two. Well, Duke, fetch in the other, and 
we'll follow this one up. I sure hate to 
lose a crippled bird. Fetch, boy, fetch!” 

Had it not been for the pain in his 
side, Thunder King would have set his 
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wings at the termination of his first soar- 
ing rush and planed for a hundred or 
more yards in a gradual descent to earth, 
but the hurt lent terror to his soul and 
his flight carried him a quarter mile be- 
fore he ceased his driving wing-beat. 
Ahead, a lone pine thrust its top above 
the surrounding trees. Thunder King’s 
body tilted upward while his outstretched 
wings gripped the air. His speed checked 
abruptly as he slid through the pine 
limbs and perched on a branch close to 
the tree trunk. 

For twenty minutes he sat thus, un- 
moving and silent. Then, as he caught 
the sound of movement in the distance, 
his body stiffened and his neck seemed 
to elongate and stretch rigidly upward. 
With that one movement his identity 
vanished and he became a perfect replica 
of a broken branch of the pine on which 
he sat. 

The sounds came nearer, then veered 
and passed to the left. Presently they 
ceased altogether, but for many long 
minutes the bird sat as rigidly immov- 
able as the part of the tree he repre- 
sented. Then his posture became less 
tense and he shifted his position slightly. 
The sting was sharp in his side, and the 
feathers above the wound were matted 
and wet. He moved again until his body 
rested against the tree trunk. 

The sun slid lower and hung above the 
distant mountain as lengthening shadows 
crept up the valley. Later the stars came 
out and the night wind moaned in the 
branches; but Thunder King sat on his 
perch, the pain still burning in his side 
and the blood-soaked feathers hardening 
about the wound. 

It was spring again. Thunder King 
stood on a fallen log and looked out over 
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his domain. At the base of the moun- 
tain the snow still lay in 10-foot drifts, 
but in the valley the ground steamed in 
the sunshine. 

The winter had been a severe one, but 
the young cock had survived where a 
less hardy creature would have known a 
lingering death. His wound had healed 
quickly, and he was once more physically 
fit when the deep snows came. The apple 
trees had proved to be a priceless boon 
then, for their succulent buds are the 
choicest delicacy known to the ruffed 
grouse. 

With others of his kind, Thunder King 
had fed upon the nutritious buds until 
his crop was extended to the size of a 
baseball. Then, with folded wings, he had 
plunged into the soft and yielding snows, 
where he remained warm and protected 
while the fiercest storms raged above 
him. 

Now he stood on the log and looked 
out upon his little world. A sound reach- 
ed his ears, a sound new to him but 
one which was as old as the ageless hills. 
Boom—boom—boom! Deep and vibrant 
it echoed across the valley, deep and 
vibrant as the sound of a distant drum. 


ISTENING to that distant beat, the 
bird knew a swift transformation. 
The tiny crest on his head lifted, his 
purple neck ruff stood straight out, and 
his tail spread into a perfect fan. Rear- 
ing upright, he thrust his stiffly arched 
wings away from his body. Then, with 
a sudden movement, he brought them 
together before him and a great, hollow 
“boom” beat upon the morning air. 
Boom! Again they crashed. Boom! The 
beats were faster now, faster—until the 
movement of the wings became an in- 
distinguishable blur and the sound 
merged and blended into a continuous 
roll. 

From the first beat until the last 
diminishing flutter, perhaps ten seconds 
had elapsed. Now, at its expiration, his 
body lost all its tenseness. His ruff set- 
tled, his fan closed, and he strutted 
the length of his log and listened. Faint 
and far across the valley the call echoed 
once more, and after a minute he an- 
swered it. 

The sun rose higher and the teeming 
hillsides beckoned, but’ still Thunder 
King paced his log and sent out that in- 
termittent call. Ever and anon he lis- 
tened; but, save for the challenge of his 
distant rival, there was no other sound. 
Then he caught a glimpse of brown 4s 
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it moved across a bar of sun- 
light and caught the faint 
sound of hesitant feet. 

Presently a plain little 
female emerged from a tan- 
gle of dried ferns and 
paused to look up at the 
lordly figure above her. 
Thunder King spread his 
wings stiffly downward until 
their tips brushed the log, 
and then pirouetted to dis- 
play his grace. The female 
hesitated, plucked a wind- 
blown seed from the ground 
at her feet, and came shyly 
nearer. 

Once more Thunder King 
stood stiffly erect and sent 
his triumphant challenge 
echoing across the valley. 
Then he dropped down from 
the log and advanced to 
meet his bride. 

Again it was mid-October, 
and once more Thunder 
King was pecking at a fallen 
apple. From far down the valley a shot 
echoed. He ceased his feeding and stood 
erect in a listening attitude, whistling as 
he did so his soft little “quit-quit-quit” 
of alarm. 

A quarter hour passed, and then he 
heard the sound for which he had been 
waiting—the pattering feet of a dog and 
the heavier tread of a man coming up 
the valley, as they had on that other 
memorable day. He paused only long 
enough to place the sound definitely; 
then he turned and ran at surprising 
speed in the opposite direction. Through 
juniper brush and tangled fern he sped, 
and through a thicket of young pine and 
a clump of drooping alders. Not until 
he had passed this last bit of cover did 
he pause, and then only momentarily. 
With a startling roar of wings he took 
off, low down across the open. Not until 
he had covered thirty yards did he zoom 
upward to clear a fringe of trees. 

John Thornton, pushing hurriedly 
along after the trailing Duke, stopped 
at the sudden roar of wings and threw 
his gun half-way to his shoulder. Then 
he lowered it and spoke to the dog. 


From 


“FTNOO far, Duke! That was an old 
one with a college education. Boy, 
he was a real one, though. Did you see 
the size of him when he cut up into the 
sky-line? Well, we can’t always be 
lucky—and neither can he. We'll look 
him up again about day after tomorrow. 
He'll be back here by that time. Yes, 
sir; we’re sure going to get a crack at 
that fellow before the season is over.” 
John Thornton had been hunting 
grouse for more than twenty years and 
had come to know the true definition of 
the word “sportsman.” It had been years 
since he had shot a sitting bird or one 
that his dog had not pointed. Of late 
there were but few of the latter, for 
Duke was developing into one of those 
treasures which are far too uncommon 
—a genuine grouse dog. 
Although the dog missed but few, 
Thornton was prone to let 
many an easy kill slip away 
without a shot. The game still tw 


Thunder King 


the branch above him the gray hawk 
swooped unerringly 


held all its old-time fascination, but he 
had learned that its chief joys were not 
in coming home each night with the daily 
limit. Many a bird lived to perpetuate 
its species because the man was content 
to know he could have exacted the death 
penalty had he cared to press the trigger. 


ESPITE the fact that his killing 

was often tempered with mercy, he 
found a keen delight in outwitting a shy 
old bird, and often he would spend days 
in the accomplishment of the task, grin- 
ning good-naturedly at each defeat but 
visualizing with keen anticipation the 
moment when the wary one should wait 
a moment too long before taking wing. 
When Thunder King had outguessed him 
for the third time, he stopped and de- 
livered an ultimatum at the rapidly dis- 
appearing form. 

“All right, old fellow,” he said. ““You’ve 
been having your fun, but from now on 
it’s my turn. Next time I'll get here 
while you’re eating breakfast, and I'll 
camp on your trail unta I get one close 
shot at you if I have to stay a week. 
Do you hear that, Duke? He’s fooled us 
long enough. It’s up to us to show him 
we know something about this game. 
too.” 

The morning sun was less than an hour 
high when Thunder King heard them 
coming. This time the sound came from 
a different direction, for Thornton knew 
that many a grouse had made the mis- 
take of flying its customary route even 
when danger threatened from that quar- 
ter. As the bird 
caught the sound. 
he hesitated for 
only a moment; 
then, as he caught 


the glint of sun on a gun barrel, he 
hurtled up into the air until the foliage 
of the trees hid him, and planed off in 
a horizontal flight which effectually 
screened him until he was well away. 

Thornton chuckled as he came up to 
the dog. 

“That’s all right, old boy,” he said. 
“We're learning something about him. 
He goes straight away from what he 
thinks is the danger point. We’ll remem- 
ber that—if things work out right. Go 
on! Let’s keep right after him.” 

At the termination of his hundred-yard 
flight the bird (Continued on page 70) 
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Part of a herd of buffalo near the Tana River, Kenya Colony 
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LION making his 
kill—that is 
something which 


very few hunters 
have actually witnessed. 
Like most beasts of prey, 
lions generally hunt dur- 
ing the hours of dark- 
ness; but if their nightly 
prowls have been unsuc- 
cessful, they probably 
retire to a place where 
game is likely to pass 
during the daytime, such 
as the edge of a water- 
hole or salt-lick, or lie in 
ambush near a game trail, 
to await the first unlucky 
beast that passes. 

Various theories have 
been put forward as to 
how a lion kills, but I 
was lucky enough to ob- 
serve the whole proce- 
dure while on safari with 
a hunting party from 
Geneva, New York, in 
October. We were hunt- 
ing buffalo at the time, down the Tana 
River near Mount Kenya, and ap- 
proached within two or three hundred 
yards of the herd. All of a sudden the 
buffalo came stampeding downwind to- 
ward us. 

This at once aroused my curiosity, as 
game will seldom charge off downwind, 
unless there is danger above, and I as- 
sumed some native poacher was stalk- 
ing the same animals we were pursuing. 
We showed ourselves to the oncoming 
herd that was nearly on top of us, and 
on seeing us they became confused and 
decamped in the direction from which 
they came. Immediately we went after 
them again to investigate the cause of 
the stampede, and arrived just in time 
to see a large maned lion spring on the 
last one of the herd, which happened to 
be a young bull about three-quarters 
grown. 

I once weighed a full-grown buffalo at 
1,835 pounds, and this young bull would 
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me. 


Two lions at breakfast on a freshly killed topi 


probably turn the scale at about 1,200 
pounds. The heaviest lion I have seen 
weighed just over 500 pounds. For a lion 
to kill a buffalo is, therefore, most un- 
usual, especially as the buffalo, being 
one of Africa’s most dangerous ani- 
mals, is perfectly equipped by nature 
to defend itself against all comers. 


HE young bull had horns about a 

foot long, and a terrific struggle en- 
sued; but when the lion saw us about 
thirty yards off, he became alarmed and 
deserted the buffalo. After the lion left 
its victim, the animal staggered up and 
fell to the ground again, eventually 
gaining his feet once more, but behav- 
ing like an intoxicated man, swaying 
from side to side, badly affected by 
shock. The buffalo then tried to gallop 
off into a patch of thorn-bush; and 
although we were within twenty yards 
of the battle all the time, he passed 
within a few feet of where we were 





lis 


standing. It was toomuch 
for the lion to see his 
breakfast get away; so 
with a mad charge for- 
ward and a spring, he re- 
gained possession. 

It was then that I was 
able to observe the de- 
tails of a lion killing his 
prey. The lion stood on 
his hind feet, with his 
right foreleg over the 
buffalo’s shoulder, into 
which the claws were 
embedded. His left paw 
was clawed into the vic- 
tim’s muzzle, with teeth 
locked in the neck just 
behind the head, in an 
effort to sever the verte- 
brae. In examining dif- 
ferent kills made by 
lions—which are usually 
zebra, kongoni, wilde- 
beest or topi, about one- 
“third to one-quarter the 

size of a _buffalo—the 

animal’s neck has always 
been broken, caused, I believe, by the 
beast falling when its head is pulled 
round by the lion’s paw at the same time 
as the teeth are buried in the neck. 

In this case the buffalo’s neck was 
too thick for the teeth to penetrate, and 
his strength too much for the killer. After 
a great struggle, lasting perhaps for a 
minute or so, both came to the ground. 
The lion then released the neck grip 
and quickly grabbed the throat, choking 
the beast to death in the same way as 
a cheetah kills. We did not want to kill 
the lion, and we had quite a task to drive 
him off before we could examine the 
carcass. After talking to him nicely with- 
out result, we used some Swahili swear 
words which were evidently understood, 
and he made off. Examination showed 
several deep teeth marks in the neck 
and the throat. The right shoulder was 
badly mauled, and there were deep claw 
marks on the nose and about the face. 

Lions do not always come off best m 
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Few men have had the opportunity of watching a wild 


lion make a kill—and then had nerve enough to photo- 
graph the banquet table while the feast was in progress 


their attacks on game. I once came across 
the bleached remains of an oryx and a 
lioness. The oryx, an animal weighing 
about 300 pounds, with long straight 
horns up to 38 inches in length, had 
evidently been attacked, and fought its 
way to freedom. In the death struggle 
the oryx must have given a final terrific 
junge upward with his sharp horns, which 
penetrated the skull of the lioness from 
under the jaw and entered the brain. 
While on safari down the Mara River 
in southern Kenya, we came across a 
lioness with two cubs engaged in stalk- 
ing a reedbuck through long grass. She 
crept forward very cautiously, upwind, of 
course, with the youngsters immediately 
behind, taking some time to reach the 
place where the reedbuck was lying. 
When the lioness was within a couple 
of yards, the buck suddenly jumped up. 
The lioness pounced forward immedi- 
ately, striking the animal a side blow 
with her paw, evidently breaking its 
neck. The cubs ran forward and had a 
tug of war before commencing the meal, 
while mother looked on with admiration. 


Teasing may sometimes be seen 
carrying a joint of meat back to 
her lair, to feed the young that are not 
old enough to join in the hunt. When 
the cubs are about five or six months 
old, they are big enough to hunt, and 
it is most amusing to watch the lioness 
instructing her offspring in the art of 
stalking. She will select an object a short 
distance away and crouch in a very flat 
position, much the same as a cat does 
before pouncing on a mouse. With tail 
flat on the ground and head down, she 
will gradually move forward in a sharp 
series of wriggles and then spring. The 
cubs follow suit and end up in stalking 





the instructor’s tail, but a cuff from the 
lioness’ heavy paw soon ends that fun. 

A movie taken with an African setting, 
and released within the last few years, 
showed a lion endeavoring to kill an 
antelope. This fine lion, with its combed 
mane, made such a hopeless mess in its 
efforts to kill that it was perfectly ob- 
vious to anyone with hunting experience 
that it was a caged animal. The lion did 
not even know how to tackle the suffer- 
ing antelope, which proved that it had 
been reared in captivity. A cub in its 
native wilds takes lessons from ma and 
pa, and before it is fully grown is able 
to kill cleanly, unaided. 

In family parties, I think it is gener- 
ally the lioness that does the killing, be- 
ing more lithe and active than the male, 
which often plays only a small part. On 
the other hand, the lion, with his greater 
strength and weight, can deal with a 
larger quarry. After the game has been 
scented or sighted, the lioness takes up 
a suitable position, crouching behind 
cover, while the lion circles round up- 
wind, with the object of giving the 
herd his scent. Then they immediately 
stampede downwind toward the await- 
ing lioness. She springs on the nearest 
beast, killing instantaneously in most 
cases if she is an old hand at the game. 

A short series of low growls calls the 
lion, and he takes up the roaring, gather- 
ing together the other members of his 
family that are hunting in the same 
locality. Hyenas then smell the kill or 
are attracted by the roaring, and start 
to accumulate round the feast, waiting 
patiently for a chance to sneak in and 
snatch a mouthful. 

A lone lion, having made his kill, will 
sometimes be driven off by hyenas, 
through sheer exasperation. These filthy 


Lions feeding on a zebra kill. Note the giraffes in the background lookink on—proof that other animals do not fear feeding lions 
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scavengers will surround him, and one 
of them will rush toward the meal. Leo 
chases him away, and in the meantime 
a dozen hyenas are tearing off large 
hunks. The lion quickly darts after them, 
and the hyenas from the far side gather 
in. And so the lion is kept busy for a long 
time until he has to give up in despair. 
I have witnessed this often, and on 
one occasion counted thirty-eight hyenas 
in the early hours of the morning, just 
after a zebra had been killed. It was 
a most pitiful sight. For over an hour I 
watched the lion chasing twenty yards 
to the right, and then galloping back to 
drive off fifteen or twenty hyenas that 
had closed in on the left. Eventually he 
had to give up all idea of a meal, out of 
sheer exhaustion. He walked away fifty 
yards or so and sat down panting. 


EFORE the old boy could recover, 
there was not even a vestige of zebra 
left, and I judge those miserable brutes 
finished the entire carcass in less than 
three minutes. This is not so astound- 
ing when it is realized that a flock of 
vultures completely demolished the car- 
cass of a zebra in exactly 4% minutes. 
I was on a collecting expedition with 
scientists from an American museum. 
When I informed my clients that vul- 
tures could dispose of a zebra weighing 
approximately six hundred pounds in less 
than ten minutes, my statement was dis- 
credited. Next, day it was put to the test. 
A full-grown stallion zebra was shot 
and skinned. The time was noted when 
the first vulture settled on the beast. The 
birds swooped down faster than we could 
count them. When the vultures left, we 
walked up, after 414 minutes, to find only 
the skeleton and stomach contents left. 
Nothing is wasted in Africa. The lions 
make their kill, eat as much as they can 
carry and retire to some donga or cover 
to rest until the pangs of hunger begin 
again. Hyenas and jackals quickly close 
in. The vultures devour anything remain- 
ing, and leave nothing but the horns and 
a few bones to bleach in the sun. 





















F you can’t spell or pronounce Kati- 
miagimak, don’t worry about it; 
hereafter we'll refer to it as plain 
old Kat. It’s a lake. But hold on! 

It isn't just another lake. It’s a certain 
kind of lake—one of those geologic won- 
ders that the last glacier had a big hand 
in making up in Canada when it scraped 
away the surface débris and got right 
down to igneous or fire-formed rock. 

Well, let’s get down to cases on old 
Kat. It’s about sixteen miles east of 
famous Lake of the Woods. I don’t know 
exactly how big it is, except that in Wis- 
consin it would be “figgered as a good- 
sized piece o’ water,” whereas in Canada 
it just makes a pin-prick on a big map. 

Anyway, it’s big and it’s clear and you 
can look down into it for twenty feet 
and see the picture of royalty on a Cana- 
dian nickel. And it’s studded with little 
islands that look like steamboats when 
the spruce trees stick out of ‘em just 
so. And it’s off the beaten trail and it’s 
altogether lovely and worth while. Five 
of us had such a good time there that 
we hated to leave, even though a forest 
fire was threatening the trail leading out 
and it was high time we were moving 
along. 

When a fellow has a yarn to spin, he 
always disposes of the essential back- 
ground first. Not that the essential 
background in this case is anything to be 
sneezed at. It’s just that stories about 
old Kat ought to bust right out like sky- 
rockets on Fourth of July night. Or they 
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Kenny MacCleod in the cabin on Kat 


ought to pour out gently and 
serenely while one cozens a 
pipe in an ingle-nook and 
the winds of January swirl 
the snow over the roof-top. 

We were five: Kenneth 
MacCleod and George (Big 
Jarge) Perkins, Canadian 
woodsmen; Irvin V. Maier, 
advertising manager of the 
Milwaukee Journal; David 
V. Nason, also of Milwau- 
kee, who once stood off the 
Portuguese navy with a 


crate of overripe oranges, and the writer. 
Up through Wisconsin from Milwaukee 
we had come to Canada, like this: Wau- 
sau the first night; Superior at noon of 
the second day; Virginia, Minnesota, by 
4 P.M.; then a certain camp on Sebas- 
cong Bay, Lake of the Woods, Canada, 
by 7 P.M., and right glad too, for we 
were hungry, especially Dave, who will 
eat anything that won't bite back at him. 

Sebascong Bay at present holds the 
world’s record for a muskie taken on 
hook and line—58'4 pounds. It is big 
water with 14,000 islands, miles of little- 
known shore-line and plenty of walleyes. 
Northern pike, or jackfish, as the Cana- 





George prepares a walleye for lunch on Lake of the Woods 
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KISH 


When it’s lake trout and walleyes you’re after 


By GORDON MACQUARRIE 


dians call them, are just a nuisance there, 
We fished the bay the first day, which 
happened to be a Sunday, and came in 
with walleyes and northerns and the 
memory of one muskie that smashed at 
my plug. That night in our cabin, with 
Kenny and Jarge leaning over a map, we 
laid our plans for conquest of old Kat. 

Oh sure, they'd take us to Kat. There 
were some cabins there, also boats. Even 
some cached gasoline. There was the 
little matter of a two-mile portage, but 
tosh, tosh! Whoever stopped at a little 
thing like that? Your correspondent 








studied the floor and spoke not when 
portages were mentioned, recollecting 
the torture his city-softened muscles 
had endured on certain trails in Superior 
National Forest many and many a time. 
Portages? Well now, fellows, that sounds 
like the real stuff, and there was in the 
voices of those two city guys the vicious 
pride of youth. As for Dave—“Say, 
didn’t I lick the whole Portuguese navy 
with a crate of oranges in East Africa 
in 1916? Sniff! Sniff! Lead me to that 
portage!” 

He was led. The next morning the two 
Canadian heathens we had chosen 4% 
guides, both abysmal men of the forest, 
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met us on the dock, and we began our 
journey. A nice ride it was down Wig- 
wam Creek, with the mallards and black 
ducks dodging into the rice as our out- 
board sputtered by; then two short 
jumps in which boats were carried. Fi- 
nally the two-mile trek began. 

It was hot. It was still. It was sultry 
with wood smoke from forest fires here 
and there over the Canadian lake coun- 
try. We had gear. We had two motors 
and plenty of food and plenty of fishing 
tackle and plenty of clothing. We were 
laden. We tramped. The sweat stood out 
on our bellies like 10-cent-store beads, 
and Dave said he was going to die and 
could he have state-of-Maine men for 
polar bears at his funeral. He meant pall- 
bearers, but he wasn’t particular at the 
moment. Irv chewed his pipe-stem and 
buckled in harder and took it on the 
lug, because Irv is made that way. I 
wilted. 

But then I am an expert wilter. I’ve 
wilted on portages all the way from the 
Brule - St. Croix portage in northwest 
Wisconsin to that honey which stretches 
between Slim Lake, beyond Burntside 
Lake, out of Ely, leading into Big Lake. 

At the half-way mark, Kenny and 
Jarge called a halt. They had been 
whistling while they toted twice as much 
as the rest of us. Whistling and chuckling, 
I'd noted, through the welter of sweat 
and dizziness and little dancing green 
balls that engulfed me. So we all keeled 
over on a big rock and lay there pant- 
ing. Dave was too tired to take off his 
coat, and Irv and I considered shooting 
him where he was, inasmuch as it ap- 
peared he couldn’t make it any farther. 

“Shoot me!” Dave gasped. “Didn’t I 
stand off the Portuguese navy?” 

So help me, he rose from the dead and 
staggered forward with his pack and his 
two hands full of gasoline tins and fish 
rods and things. To the honor and glory 
of all the Nasons between Milwaukee 
and Boston, be it reported he faltered not 
at all, though he didn’t know what he 
was doing that last mile. 


ATIMIAGIMAK—one of thousands 

of such lakes. I write the name 
reverently—as reverently as one may 
write anything with so many “aks”’ and 
“ims” in it. There it was. 

The Nason corpse was strewn into one 
of the boats, the gear packed in, and 
we were off. At once there was a change. 
Here was no blooming green water of 
the Lake of the Woods. Here was pure 
green water and eternal quiet except for 
the eerie cry of loons. Here was some- 
thing good and unspoiled, and it left 
its impress on all of us. Even on Dave. 
Within ten minutes he was sitting up 
lighting a cigar and screeching to high 
heaven that he was going to jerk the 
wisdom teeth out of a 25-pound lake 
trout ere nightfall. 

Such places come upon men as a bene- 
diction. I hadn’t intended to barge into 
the sublime from the ridiculous with 
such suddenness. I only know that old 
Kat took hold of me and made me feel 
again as I did when, as a kid ten years 
old, my dad showed me my first real 
Wilderness lake. It was lonesome and far- 
away, and there was a brooding stillness. 


K-a-t Spells Fish 


In my heart something said: “This is 
the real thing. Don’t ever forget it.” 

We fished. But first we unloaded at the 
cabin on the island and stored our gear 
and dunked our sticky selves in the good 
cold green of old Kat until we were 
alive and new. Then we fished. Irv and 
Kenny and I in one boat, Jarge and Dave 
in another. Deep trolling, for it was mid- 
August. Deep trolling with copper lines 
and even an added weight or two to 
bring them down. 

Let Kenny row. He wants to row. He 
wouldn’t be happy unless he was rowing. 
Anyway, he weighs 190 pounds; and de- 
spite the silver plate in his thigh that he 
got fighting for Byng at Vimy Ridge, he’s 
a better man than you or I, Irv. You're 
right, McGillicuddy, let him row! 


OP! I’ve got one. Hold ’er, Kenny! 
Maybe it’s a rock. Ever see a rock 
move? Easy! Easy, Irv! Where’s that 
gaff? Oh, let me catch that fish! Not too 
big, but I'll bet he’ll go seven pounds. 
Look at the iron gray of him. You say 
these are land-locked salmon, Kenny? 
Naw! Lake trout! Land-locked salmon is 
just a local name. Real land-locked sal- 
mon didn’t thrive when they were planted 
here. This is good old Cristivomer namay- 
cush—lake trout, togue, Mackinaw trout, 
gray trout. Call him what you will, he’s a 
great guy. Hold ’er, Kenny! I’ve got one. 
Things went on like that until some- 
where around 7 p.m., when the craft 
carrying the mortal remains of Mr. 


Not bad, not bad. 
Kenny with some 
Lake Katimiagi- 
mak trout 


Nason was seen to head toward the 
island camp, and we followed him in. 
We had a half dozen or more lake trout. 
We had, too, the warmth of the August 
sun in our souls and on our bare backs. 
We had the memory of a family of loons, 
split by our fishing, and the mama loon, 
fool woman, caterwauling her advice 
from the safe side of a little rock island 
while her babies drifted at the mercy of 
this new monster. 

Into camp. Dave beat us in. He had 
five. And while big, husky Jarge had 
iced his fish in the emergency ice-house 
thrown up on the isle the previous win- 
ter, Dave had stood on the little log dock 
and in three casts had snaked in a 
muskie. The muskie went into the pan. 
Jarge had to cook. Only because he knew 
how. Kenny said he never cooked when 
Jarge was around. Jarge is very young. 
He will learn. Trouble is, the longer he 
cooks the better he gets. But his cook- 
ing doesn’t hamper his appetite. He and 
Kenny between them wolfed down 
pounds and pounds of victuals while we 
three city guys, who thought we had 
appetites, sat there staring at our plates, 
ashamed. 

Dishes done, beds made up, we sat in 
front of the cabin and looked out over 
old Kat. The (Continued on page 77) 
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Mrs. Toepperwein simultaneously hitting separate targets with two revolvers 


T Leon Springs, in the heart of the 
Leon Mountains, nineteen miles 
west of San Antonio, Texas, is 
located the picturesque shooting 

lodge of Adolph (Ad) Toepperwein and 
Elizabeth (Plinky) Toepperwein, his wife, 
world-renowned fancy shots. The lodge 
is encircled by a limestone outcrop- 
ping painted with Indian hieroglyphics. 
As I approached Casa Lometa (Little 
House on the Hill) I was greeted by the 
word “Howdy,” which was painted on 
the doorstep of this mountain retreat. 
Inside the shooting lodge, these words 
caught my eye: “May your trigger fin- 
ger never lose its magic.” 

Tastefully arranged on the walls were 
crude firearm relics that helped civilize 
the Southwest nearly a century ago, 
mementoes from notable events, messages 
from shooting friends far and wide, post- 
ers announcing exhibition shoots in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and letters from 
famous people commending the Toepper- 
weins for their prowess with shotgun, 
rifle and pistol. Deer heads, turkey wings 
and the beards of venerable gobblers 
were cleverly arranged about the lodge. 

It was at this spot that the father of 
the famous Adolph Toepperwein estab- 
lished what was perhaps the first gun- 
smith shop in the section. From here, 
young Adolph Toepperwein journeyed 
to San Antonio to witness the astound- 
ing performance with rifle and shotgun 
of the internationally famous Dr. Carver. 
After spending his last 25 cents to see 
Dr. Carver shoot, young Adolph re- 
mained hidden under the seats to wit- 
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ness the second performance by 
this great shot, now gone to the 
happy hunting grounds. 

To Leon Springs, Ad Toep- 
perwein brought Elizabeth, his 
bride, from her New Haven, 
Connecticut, home. Here, under 
his instruction, she fired her first 
shot with a rifle. 

Thirty years or more ago I 
saw a performance by Ad Toep- 
perwein, in a theater in Okla- 
homa City. Although I had 
made many trips to San Antonio 
during the interim, it was not 
until recently that I was privi- 
leged to witness a close-up ex- 
hibition of Toepperwein’s phe- 
nomena! skill with firearms. 


Y host chose four arms for 

the demonstration which 
he was to put on for my exclusive 
benefit. These consisted of the 
new Model 71 .348 caliber Win- 
chester, a Model 92 Winchester 
with 20-inch stainless steel barrel 
chambered for the .32-20 car- 
tridge, the Model 63 Winchester 
.22 automatic with 20-inch bar- 
rel, and three or four fancy 
engraved Colt Officer’s Model 
.38 caliber revolvers with 6-inch barrels 
and fitted with Pachmayr’s improved 
pistol grips. 

A rickety elbow and muzzle rest, 
built for the benefit of visitors who re- 
quired such artificial support when shoot- 
ing but rarely used by the Toepperweins, 


Ad Toepperwein shooting two pistols simultane- 
ously, one at a target in front, the other at a tar- 
get to the rear. He used a mirror for the latter 


was in the foreground. In three direc- 
tions from this rest were targets of every 
character and description. There were 
places for regulation small- and large- 
bore rifle targets, slow- and rapid-fire 
pistol targets, metallic targets that rang 
when they were hit, swaying tin cans on 
the end of baling wire tied to the limbs 
of jack-oak trees, and a foot-wide board 
where beer bottles could be set up for 
the benefit of the boys who preferred 
rather large targets at close range. 
Near by were the usual small metallic 
birds for the special benefit of the .22 
caliber pistol shooters and for the occa- 
sional use of the small-bore riflemen who 
did their best work on targets close at 
hand. Four hundred and fifty yards 





from the lodge and near the brow of 
a mesquite-covered hill was a large, 
painted-rock target. Immediately in front 
of the cabin was a plot of ground, about 
20 by 40 yards, which was literally 
strewn with empty cartridge cases and 
metallic discs, the latter having been 
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As trick shots come and go 
Ad Toepperwein stays on— 
always the best of the lot 


By 
MONROE H. GOODE 


punctured by the renowned Toepper- 
weins for the gratification of their guests. 

While I was busy setting up the spot- 
ting scope, opening the shooting kit, re- 
moving the guns from their cases and 
wiping out the grease, Ad put up several 
targets with which to try out the various 
guns. 

First, we gave the .348 Winchester a 
fair testing on the 100-yard range. We 
found that in alternating bright sunlight 
and shadows the Model 71 Winchester, 
which was fitted with open sights, was 
capable of fair hunting accuracy. Sev- 
eral groups were made which pretty well 
demonstrated the fact that this rifle, 
even with ordinary open sights, which 
are the poorest sights made for target 
shooting, particularly in changing light, 
would shoot rather consistently into a 
4-inch circle or less at 100 yards with 
the 150-grain bullet, and with the 200- 
grain bullet the size of the group was 
but slightly increased. 

After considerable shooting at 100 
yards, we then tried out the Model 71 
on the diminutive rock target 450 yards 
away, using the 150-grain bullet. We 
found we could register hits pretty regu- 
larly at that long range, despite the fact 
that we were shooting with open sights 
set for 100 yards. We merely held over 
on the target. 

The trigger pull on the particular rifle 
































Mr. and Mrs. Toepperwein as they 


Steel targets punctured by the Toepperweins. Targets thrown high in the air and 
hit with .22 Winchester auto, .32-20 Winchester and .348 Winchester. Cartridges are 
32-20 caliber and were hit in midair in the particular part designated 


appeared at the Texas Centennial 


we were firing was much too heavy, be- 
ing fully 514 pounds. With a 314-pound 
trigger pull, we were confident that our 
groups would have been reduced at least 
Y% inch, and with aperture sights and a 
blackened post front sight the groups 
should have been smaller, and, of course, 
with telescopic sights we could reason- 
ably have expected still smaller groups. 


S the main purpose of my visit to 
Casa Lometa was to witness the 
performance of the Toepperweins on 
aerial targets at close range, I prevailed 
on my host to give me an exhibition 
in the particular line in which he en- 
joys world-wide fame. For his aerial 
work, Ad first used steel discs measuring 
11%6 inches in diameter. The first per- 
formance was shot with the .348 Win- 
chester at steel discs thrown high into 
the air. Every disc shot at with the .348 
was punctured with much more ease than 
I could have hit my sombrero if thrown 
to the same height, despite the fact that 
Ad had never before done any aerial 
shooting with the heavy moose rifle. 

His next demonstration was with the 
.32-20 short-barrel Model 92, his favor- 
ite lever gun for aerial work. It was very 
rare indeed that he ever missed a disc 
with this fast-handling, accurate-shoot- 
ing rifle, which he has fired more than 
100,000 times. Then he uncased a new 
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.22 caliber Winchester Model 63 auto- 
matic which he had never fired before, 
and proceeded to unlimber it on the 
various targets. After a few shots at 
these targets to test the alignment of 
the sights, he resumed his aerial work. 
His performance with this rifle was a 
revelation. Almost every disc thrown 
high in the air was hit, some of them 
twice, and with Ad it was not so much 
a question of hitting a disc as it was 
of trying to hit it dead center. I soon 
became very blasé and refused to regis- 
ter any interest unless they were punc- 
tured in the approximate center. 

Soon this shooting lost its zest, and 
Ad really got down to business. He 
began to pitch marbles and pebbles into 
the air, and rarely ever made a miss. 
Then he produced two pennies and 
pitched them, one at a time, about thirty 
feet into the air. 

The first was a clean miss—con- 
fidentially, I expected both of them to 
be missed. On the second shot, however, 
he registered a hit, but he claimed that 
he was in bad form, as the bullet hole 
came within about %e of an inch of 
the edge of the coin. I gazed in open- 
mouthed wonder. He had evidently re- 
covered his form by the time he fired 
at the second coin, as he punctured it 
in the center. 

By this time I had to pinch myself 
every once in a while 
to see whether I was 
dreaming or witnessing 
an actual shooting 
stunt. Reloading the 
Winchester .22 caliber 
automatic, he next stat- 
ed that he believed he 
would see if he could 
hit a loaded .32-20 
cartridge thrown into 
the air, and he asked, 
“Shall I hit the bullet 
or cut in two the brass 
case behind the bul- 
: Sete” 

“Leave the bullet in- 
tact, by all means,” 
I replied cynically. 

At the crack of the 
rifle, the cartridge case 
and the bullet separat- 
ed as if by magic. 


EXT I asked him 
to hit the lead of 
the soft-nosed bullet 
without touching the 
cartridge case, but some- 
thing went wrong. Al- 
though he hit the bullet, he hit about 4 
of an inch of the cartridge case as well. 
He was plainly embarrassed with his poor 
shooting, and promised to do better. 
When the next shot was fired, the 
recovered cartridge showed that he had 
kept his word and had cut the lead off 
the bullet without touching the cart- 
ridge case. I considered this a remark- 
able feat, but he still was not satisfied. 
As. the grand finale of his individual 
performance, he proposed to shoot the 
.22 automatic and then, when the fired 
case was extracted and thrown into the 
air, to hit the empty case with the 
second bullet. The first shot resulted 
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Field & Stream 


in a miss, and the second likewise; 
then, at the third crack of the rifle the 
bullet case was hit fairly and squarely, 
and disappeared in the air. 

Then a series of stunts requiring the 
assistance of Mrs. Toepperwein was ar- 
ranged for my gratification. These con- 
sisted of shooting from various positions 
(standing, sitting, kneeling and reclin- 
ing), shooting with the rifle upside 
down, shooting backward over his shoul- 
der, shooting backward from a crouched 
position and with the rifle between his 
knees and pointing to the rear. While 
he shot from these positions, small ob- 
jects held by Mrs. Toepperwein were 
burst or cut in two, the path of some 
of the bullets being within 4% of an inch 
of her finger. Some of the shooting 
from these different positions was done 
with the use of one or two mirrors; but 
regardless of handicaps, my host never 
failed to put on a good performance. 


FTER having performed with four 
Winchester rifles, Toepperwein dup- 
licated his stunt on the steel discs with 
the .38 Colt Special, and he seemed to 
register bull’s-eyes with the pistol just 
as easily as he had done with the rifles. 
But owing to the low velocity of the 
revolver, the discs were usually knocked 
so far away that they were very difficult 
to recover in the high grass and bushes. 


Next Month 


* HE BLUEBILLS DIED AT DAWN,’’ 

by Gordon MacQuarrie. The Presi- 
dent of the Old Duck Hunters’ Association 
marks up a red-letter day. 


“COALS FROM MY CAMP-FIRES,’’ by 
Col. Frank H. Mayer. This serial, beginning 
in the next issue, has been pronounced 
the best ever by Field & Stream editorial 
readers. High spots in the life of a famous 
sportsman—thrills, drama and downright 
interest for anyone who loves hunting and 
adventure in the out-of-doors. 


Also a dog story by Dave Newell, a quail 
story by Havilah Babcock and a fish story 
by Elmer Ransom in the December issue. 


Mrs. Toepperwein, like her illustrious 
husband, is a world-renowned fancy 
shot. She also rates high as a skeet 
shooter and frequently gives a good ac- 
count of herself in competition. 

After the completion of Ad’s wonder- 
ful performances, Plinky proceeded to 
prove her prowess with the hollow 
tubes. Then she duplicated several of 
her husband’s feats and added a few 
of her own for good measure, using 
alternately Winchester rifles and .38 
caliber Colt revolvers. Rarely was there 
ever a miss during her long performance, 
which consumed over 200 cartridges. 

Perhaps her most unusual feat was 


the shooting of pieces of ordinary cray- 
on from the lips of her husband. First 
a tip of the crayon was neatly clipped 
off, then another half inch was removed, 
and finally, with only 34 of an inch pro- 
truding from his lips, the last shot was 
made, which cut the crayon % of an inch 
from his lips! 

Another feat performed by Mrs, 
Toepperwein that caught my fancy was 
the shooting of two revolvers simultan- 
eously, one held in each hand and aimed 
at separate targets. This unusual and 
most difficult shooting seemed easy for 
her, and she never failed to ring the 
bell with each shot. 

There were some fifteen or twenty 
other demonstrations by the renowned 
Toepperweins, but space does not per- 
mit even a brief mention of them. 

Mrs. Toepperwein yielded to her hus- 
band’s request that she try her skill on 
five small wooden blocks thrown into the 
air simultaneously. I held my breath, 
feeling confident that she would fail. 
The .22 automatic spoke five times with 
lightning-like rapidity, and at each shot 
one of the blocks started some queer 
gyrations, proving that all five had been 
squarely hit. 

We then rang down the curtain on 
the shooting and returned to the com- 
fortable sun porch. The conversation 
seemed to center around Plinky, whom 
the “66 years young” 
rifleman always intro- 
duces as his “‘first wife” 
and with whom he has 
lived in blissful happi- 
ness for 32 years. I 
think he is really proud- 
er of the fact that he 
was able to teach his 
wife to shoot than he is 
of his own rare skill. 


E related an inci- 
dent which hap- 
pened at an exhibition 
shoot in Montgomery, 
Alabama, where Plinky 
was scheduled to fire at 
2,000 clay pigeons on 
the 16-yard rise with 
the old Model 97 Win- 
chester trap gun. A 
gambler in the audience 
bet $25 that Plinky 
could not shoot 1,000 
targets in one day. After 
she had shot the 1,000 
targets, he then bet $50 
that she would break 25 
: targets less on the sec- 
ond 1,000 targets than she did on the 
first. He lost both bets. She broke 1,952 
targets out of 2,000 shots, and broke 3 
targets more on the second thousand 
than she did on the first. 

The firing of 2,000 shots at clay pig- 
eons in one day constituted a world’s 
endurance record for either man or 
woman, and the record still stands. It 
will probably never be broken. 

During the shoot she had one run of 
280 straight targets, and she had 15 runs 
of 100 or more straights during the 
event. In all her shooting, she has made 
200 straights or better on fourteen dif- 
ferent occasions. (Continued on page 69) 
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RECORD FISH 


The Eel River of California establishes a record which will stand for many years 


NUMBER of years ago, 
when the steelhead of 
the West Coast was 
just coming into its 

own as one of the country’s 
leading game fish, H. L. Betten 
forecast that the then little- 
known Umpqua was destined to 
become one of the most famous 
of steelhead rivers. You can 
judge for yourself just how 
true this prophecy has turned 
out to be. 

Then, in May, 1935, FieLp 
& STREAM published “River 
of the Giants,” by Betten, an 
article on the mighty steelheads 
of California’s Eel River. In 
this article he said, “The fine 
sport afforded by the Rogue 
and other coast streams suffers 
in comparison.” Our 1936 Fish- 
ing Contest saw this statement 
come overwhelmingly true, for 
out of the seven prizes we of- 
fered in the Western Division 
of the Rainbow-Steelhead Class, 
the Eel River produced the 
winners of six of them—six out 
of seven of the largest steel- 
heads of the season! It might 
be well for you fishermen to 
pay pretty close attention to 
what this well-known authority 
on sporting matters has to say. 

Probably due to the relatively dry 
season, the run of big fish in the 
Eel came late last year, the best of the 
run coming around Christmas day. The 
18-pound first-prize fish, caught by Wal- 
ter J. Thoresen, was taken the 26th of 
December; the second and third prize- 
winners were caught on the 25th and 
24th of December, respectively; the 
fourth, on the 5th of December; and the 
fifth, on the 26th of November, all from 
the Eel River. The North Umpqua of 
Oregon was the only other river to show 
in the Contest. Joe DeBernardi entered 
a 14-pound 12-ounce beauty from this 
river, and it only took sixth prize! Such 
things don’t happen every year, though. 
Even the winner in the Junior Division 
was above the 14-pound mark. Fourteen- 
year-old Gene Silvius took the prize 
hands down with a 14-pound 2-ounce 
steelhead, also from the Eel; and what 
is more, Gene took this fish on a fly of 
his own creation. 

This is enough to give you a picture 
of the situation, and now we will let 
some of the contestants take over and 
tell you their stories of the River of 
Giants. Here is how Walter J. Thoresen, 
winner of the First Prize with his 18- 
pounder, did it: 

“Taking steelhead on a fly and light 
tackle is probably one of the greatest 
thrills a fisherman can experience, as the 


By SETH BRIGGS 





Walter Thoresen looks pleased with his 18-pound 
first-prize steelhead 


steelhead is a mighty and fast fighter 
when hooked. Every year these fish run 
from the ocean up streams such as the 
Eel to the spawning grounds. During 
the first part of the season the fish vary 
from a pound or so in weight to ap- 
proximately seven or’ eight pounds, 
whereas the late or what we call the 
winter run contains larger ones, many 
being caught which weigh ten and 
twelve pounds, and some even larger. 

“In the same waters, we also have sev- 
eral species of salmon, weighing as much 
as fifty pounds. The salmon is apt to fight 
deep, but the steelhead is away imme- 
diately and out of water, leap after leap, 
taxing your reel to the very limit—a 
thrill that words don’t describe. 

“On December 26, 1936, Frank 
Tooby, Fred Blair and I made a trip to 
the Dungan Pool, about two miles from 
the point where the Eel runs into the 
great Pacific. Being unable to fish at 
this point due to a rising river, we moved 
upstream to what is known as the Fern- 
bridge Pool, rented boats and started 
a day that proved to be the finest ever 
experienced. Had it not been for some 
rain the night before, which caused the 
river to rise and incidentally sent us up 
to this pool, the chances are that my 
name would not have had the position 
of first place. 

“Fortunately for us, the sky was 


overcast, with a good breeze 
and clear water. We anchored 
our boats, and I started work- 
ing with a No. 6 Thor fly 
on a 9-foot leader, an Ash- 
away line, a 7-ounce Leonard 
rod and a Hardy Perfect reel. 
The fly was a creation of my 
friend, Jim Pray, who later 
named it after me. 

“Tn a short time a big fellow 
rose to my fly. I came back on 
the rod—and then the thrill. 
Away he went, leap after leap, 
with the reel singing. I was 
alone in the boat; so it was 
necessary to pull the anckor 
with one hand while holding 
the rod with the other. Next, it 
was necessary to get to shore 
by sculling the boat with one 
oar. By this time, Fred and 
Frank were also catching fish, 
and we were having the time of 
our lives. After landing this fel- 
low, which weighed 11 pounds, 
I went back to the same spot, 
and with the same process 
caught two more weighing over 
10 pounds each. 

“Then came the thrill of my 
life—I hooked the big 18-pound 
fellow. There are times when a 
small fish fights harder than a 
large one, but I can sincerely say 
that this fish fought harder and was out 
of the water more times than any other 
fish I have ever landed. I had my share 
of luck in getting him. On his very first 
lightning-like run I happened to have 
some slack in my line, and when he came 
to the end of the run it wrapped itself 
around the butt of my rod. As speedily 
as possible I slipped the loop off, and 
just at that very split second he started 
out again, leap after leap, trying to free 
himself from the fly. 


“PY this time there were about twenty- 

five spectators on the bank and in 
boats. Seeing my predicament, the boys 
towed my boat to shore after I had made 
several attempts to scull, as I was plenty 
busy with the fish without having the 
boat to contend with. After much ex- 
citement and a long, hard fight the mon- 
arch became weaker and weaker, and 
finally rolled over on his side and was 
gently drawn ashore, exhausted. He was 
certainly a beautiful specimen, fresh 
from the ocean and as bright as a silver 
dollar. 

“Later I caught one more, which made 
my limit for the day: five big steelhead, 
all on the same fly that I had retied after 
every fish to make sure I wouldn’t lose 
it. I still have the fly, which is very badly 
spent, and it shall remain in the archives 
of my collection. (Continued on page 45) 
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Nov. 1-Dec. 33 # 


fe 


T HOUSANDS of sportsmen have placed their faith Plan—a national program for better hunting in which 
in this basic principle of game restoration—“Where thousands of American sportsmen have enrolled. Men 

there’s food, you'll find game!” skilled in game management and propagation have pre- 
In one section of Illinois, sportsmen and landowners, in pared this plan for YOU. 
co-operation with local, state and federal agencies, have Write now for your copy of “Upland Game Restoration” 
planted more than 400 food patches. Similar intense —and other material giving specific instructions on 
interest in better hunting is apparent everywhere. HOW to apply the WESTERN-WINCHESTER plan to 
The planting of food patches and the restoration of your hunting area. Act now—before Winter clearing 

sufficient natural cover for and Spring burning. Mail the 

game birds and animals are coupon below. 

part of the WESTERN-WIN- Western Cartridge Company 

CHESTER Game Restoration Dept. K-22, East Alton, Illinois 


lov. 15—Dec. 31 


Nov. 15—Dec. 31 
Hoe: 15-Dec. 31 


WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


cr 
| WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. K-22, E. Alton, Ill. 


Please send, without charge, your booklet, UPLAND 

| GAME RESTORATION — a complete textbook of game 
management— and other instructions on how to improve 
a hunting area. 


| Address * at ; 
@ Wildfowl Load | Post Office te The Uniform Upland Load 
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Smile of Success 
Tell of 
Carefully Bought 


SHELLS 


changed since these pages were compiled. 


Compiled, revised and copyrighted by Field & Stream 


Give Your Gun Long Range 

HEN wildfowling days come rude and keen 

... when the fowl are newcomers from the far 
North, fast, hardy, full feathered, wary . . . take them 
cleanly at the limit of long range with Winchester Super 
Speed Shells. Your choice in either Leader Super Speeds or 
Super Speeds. Both will give you lightning get-away and speed, 
maintained short shot string, and hard-hitting, evenly balanced pattern. 
Reaching away out and killing dead at 50, 60, 70 yards and farther. For a mag- 
num 12 gauge gun with 3-inch chambering the new Leader Super Speed 3-inch 
loads with either 14 or 15% oz. shot charge. 
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knowledge goes, but we cannot guarantee them. 


Use Super Speeds for long-range pheasant cocks, all other long-range hard- 
to-kill game from doves to turkeys. Buy them in buckshot, single ball or 
Winchester-developed rifled slug loads for shotgun state deer, or other large 
game of like vitality. 


Popular Winchesters for Average Use 
For wildfowl or upland small game hunting under average conditions, you will 
get the same dependable service within average ranges with Winchester standard 
velocity shells. Buy Leaders for supreme quality in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. For 
high dependability with economy, buy Winchester Rangers in any gauge from 
10 to 28. Ranger brush loads for scatter pattern with a choke bore gun, in Sea 
16 or 20 gauge. 





rmitted in District of Columbia. A Federal 


iP. purchasable at postoffices, is required of all 


waterfowl! hunters above sixteen years of age. 


img pe! 


stam: 


Tell your dealer you want Winchester Shells. Consult his Winchester Shot 
Shell Chart, if you wish to check your selection of the best loads. For 1937 
Winchester Shot Shell folder, free, please use the coupon below. 


tailed pigeons may be hunted from 7 A. M. until sunset. 


No shooti: 


duck 


woodcock, mourning doves, white-winged doves and band- 


fae 
i Ss ‘ ‘ : ee ! «6WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY DEPT. 5-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
ae “me Yes, send me, FREE, the 
TORT Wlewbidadee, Sat Sha. Mere... -cccsecn cs. .cisccssbiceoniiavenscdsads sagpencencegnpe Uibsbeni enemas 
Folder, fully illustrated, 
printed in colors. Address 
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Don’t buy a Gun until you 
see what Mossberg offers 


Here are two of the many outstanding values 









MOSSBERG Model 46A 


Continues its sensational rise to a Important, new and exclusive 
features make this a tops in value; speed-lock action, chrome bolt, grooved 
trigger, thumb safety and nicely adjusted trigger pull; master cam-operated 
action, be autiful walnut stock with big fore-end and cheek piece, detachable 
swivels, 26 in. tapered barrel, drilled and tapped for scope; ramp front and 
micro-click peep sights with selective apertures. See also these Mossberg 
Repeaters, all built with master actions: Model 45A, $11.85; 42A, Clip, 
$9.70; 43 clip, $19.95. 







2 Cal. Repeater ‘ 


$13.85 


Scope Extra 


MOSSBERG SHOTGUNS 


Four beautiful bolt action shotguns for all-around shooting— 
MA Shot Repeater traps, birds and pests. Proof-tested barrels, bolt actions—big 
husky guns at very attractive prices. See also Models 73A, $6.95; 


oman 75, $7.25; 85, $13.95. 
New Features in MOSSBERG SCOPES 


OO ii 


Double Reticule Selective Power Tube 
Cross Hair or Post Type Any Power from 214X to 6X with a 
Instantly Twist of the Reser Tips 


by merely reversing reticule tube containing both cross This ingenious new idea meets a definite need long recog- 
hair and post types you get the one desired, and needed nized by shooters by providing the exact power required 
under varying light conditions. for various distances, 


Write for new catalog of Rifles, Guns and Scopes. 


O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc., 3211 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 








GOOD IN ANY STATE! 


Whether you’re hunting in Maine or Wisconsin, a pair 
of Hood Sportsman’s Footwear entitles you to enjoyable 
comfort on every trip through the woods. 

Try on a pair of these modern hunting boots. Feel how 
light they are on your feet—how snugly they fit. See how 
flexibly they give with every movement you make. And 
that special full-length cushion insole not only absorbs 
shock, but insulates against heat or cold. For genuine 
foot-comfort, for full enjoyment of hunting, get Hood 
Sportsman’s Footwear! Styles for women, too! 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC. 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 








Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send me free copy of your booklet, ! 

“Cock and Bull Stories of the Woods.” ; 

SM CG 5G k's bios sea Dass ease sss seu Senses awe ee we H 

SOU 6x5 s scnceenesd SWEbhebsKsdubsess iva skewea ae he ! 

Dealer’s name..... wwii pbeweeeeen sipesbddeesanwivuss ex ; 

a PE ey nr ee ee rere rey F2 ; Hood Flexiboot, 
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Sporting Height 











THE OLD WARDEN ON 
G-20-A 


(Continued from page 25) 


won't do it the Federal Government yil| 
have to. It can’t, it says, stand by and see, 
say, a fine herd of elk eat themselves down 
to nothin’ and ruin for years to come a lot 
of National Forest browse on their way 
to their graves. 

“Now, we all know that there’s plenty of 
times when it’s just foolish and wastefy| 
to have to wait for a legislature to pass a 
law because emergencies come up in fish 
and game matters. We're all agreed that 
all regulation of huntin’ and fishin’ should 
be in the hands of some good, smart, hon- 
est conservation department. It’s worse 
where the thing is run by counties instead 
of states and that’s true some places i in the 
West where the Forest Service is inter- 
ested. Where you have to wait for a legis- 
lature to pass on some recommendation it’s 
bad enough ; but where you have to wait for 
counties to do it, chances are it’s as many 
times worse as you have counties. 

“This Mr. Shantz, talkin’ to the Com- 
missioners Association meetin’ a year back, 
said they could get along fine without usin’ 
this authority they’ve got if game com- 
missions have the power to open and close 
seasons and he said he hoped the very fact 
that a regulation like this was on the books 
would stir up these backward states to get 
busy and organize a conservation depart- 
ment along modern lines. He, like the rest 
of the men in Forest Service, keeps stressin’ 
this matter of cooperation. 


UT spite of this, and spite of the fact 

the Federal Government ain’t used its 
power to change seasons or limits yet, far 
as I know, there’s a lot of folks from the 
Rockies on west who are uneasy. In Cali- 
fornia, for instance, 85 per cent of the 
state’s big-game area lays inside the boun- 
daries of National Forests. Now, if the 
Forest Service should ever decide that all 
or any big part of this should need closin’, 
and if hunters in California wasn’t con- 
vinced about the idea, a roar would go up 
that you could hear from there to here. 
Far-fetched, mebby, but I’m just lookin’ 
ahead. This states’ rights thing has caused 
plenty of trouble in its time and it ain't al- 
ways took such a big thing to touch it off, 
either. 

“I’ve met with a good many good lads 
from the West, recent. Every last one 
of ‘em seem to be kind of fearful of the 
situation. They all say their states would 
likely fight any application of this G-20-A. 
They call it a bomb and dynamite and 
brass knuckles and other hard names. 

“Now, the way I look at it is this,” he 
said, gesturing with his pipe. “We've got 
the Forest Service in most of the states, 
I guess. They’re here to stay. We’ve got 
to get along with ’em. But, to have things 
peaceable and fine, they’ve got to get along 
with us. 

“I’ve got no doubt that they’ve got some 
fine game and fish men in their outfit,” he 
said. “They got some that are right at the 
top. They’ve got a staff that knows more’ 
the staffs of a lot of states put together. 
But on the other hand, there’s some states 
that can show the Forest Service plenty 
about ee and plannin’ fish and 
game matters inside their boundaries 

“From aertilae any Federal man has 
ever said to me, they’ve got no notion of 
tryin’ to tell states with fine organizations 
what to do. They may question and suggest 
but they won't be very quick to give orders. 
If they hold to that until they’re dead sure 
they know more’n the state lads do, its 
goin’ to be fine; but if somebody with big 
ideas comes along and gets into authority 
and tries to do somethin’ that other folks 
know ain’t right—then look out! 
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“Seems to me the biggest job the Forest 
Service has on its hands is to find out 
where fixin’ is badly needed and just when 
it can put on pressure and how fast it can 
put it on without causin’ an explosion. 
States are goin’ to be jealous of their rights 
for a long time to come, and don’t you for- 
get it. And, besides that, all of us who keep 
our eyes and ears open know that the game 
staff of the Service is kind of on the new 
side. Takin’ orders from men who've just 
started in to give ’em ain’t always an easy 
thing to do. 

“T have a lot of respect for these Federal 
men, understand. I know they’re goin’ to 
get to be as smart as the next outfit, give 
‘em time. But the bigger your organization 
the bigger the chance that it won't give all 
the consideration to the little feller that he’s 
got comin’. I don’t want to see that happen 
in Forest Service, boys, and it won't if they 
keep goin’ as they’ve started. 

“In a state like ours there’s no reason 
at all why the two outfits can’t get along 
great. Washington seems to realize we’re 
doin’ a good job because we've been tryin’ 
our best for a long time. If they’ll throw in 
with us, help us where we need help, learn 
what they can from us, teach us when 
theyre able—why, I’ve got no fear of 
seein’ the Federal Government ever think 
i's got to take over and try to run the 
show. 

“In the backward states mebby a little 
pressure from headquarters will do good. 
But fhose lads from Washington have got 
to go easy. They've got to wear gloves. 
And the best insurance for keepin’ out of 
trouble they can have is to keep on gettin’ 
good. If they’re even better’n any other 
outfit and can prove it to fellers like us, 
why, we might even welcome ’em makin’ 
our regulations here. But until they get 
that good I tell you, sportsmen are 
gettin’ harder and harder to convince un- 
less the hand on the other end of the argu- 
ment is good beyond any shadow of a 
doubt.” 

He rose, tucking his pipe away. 

“Say, ain’t that a nice star?” he asked 
softly, pointing. “Right over that spruce 
yonder. My, ain’t that a reg’lar diamond! 
Boys, it’s a great piece of country. There’s 
lots and lots of places as good as it is, too. 
Can we just keep her at her best, now, no 
matter who does the job, we’re goin’ to 
feel lucky to be alive. Yes, sir”; he said, 
drawing on his gloves, “plumb downright 
lucky to be alive !” 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


“During this time Fred and Frank 

caught several beauties as large as my 
others ; so with it all we had a day’s fishing 
that will remain in our memories. 
_ “Eel River was famous this year with 
ts six out of seven prizes for this class 
of fish: first, the writer, Walter J. 
Thoresen; second, Clark Varian; third, 
B. R. Harris; fourth, Mrs. Ralph Luick; 
fifth, K. D. Robarts, and Junior Prize 
by Gene Silvius. The winner of the Fourth 
Prize is a very ardent fisherwoman who 
8 just as good as any male angler on 
the stream. 

“The Junior Prize, which was caught 
the Same day and in the same pool as 
our big one, was landed by Gene Silvius 
ona fly of his own tying. Gene is a fine 
hoy, a good fly-maker and a dandy fisher- 
man, The others have plenty to talk about 
and may speak for themselves.” 
ark Varian’s second-prize fish weigh- 
«d17 pounds 4 ounces, and was taken on 


ps olden Demon fly. The following is his 
story ; 





« : 
I consider myself one of the most 
wtunate of fishermen, for I live only 
€minutes from the Eel River in Hum- 
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boldt County, northern California. This 
is a stream that offers a world of sport 
for anglers: steelhead fishing from early 
summer until high water and salmon 
fishing from September until the winter 
rains muddy the river. Fishing rarely 
lasts until December, during which month 
a run of large winter steelheads comes 
into the river. 

“On Christmas day, 1936, after the 
usual exchange of gifts, I had a few hours 
to spend until time to carve the turkey. 
Knowing no better way to spend them 
than fishing, to,the river I went. The day 
was far from ideal, with a downpour of 
rain, a little sleet and a blustery wind 
blowing, but at least the surface of the 
pool would be roughed. 

“I prospected along a high bank and 
noticed that the fish were showing over 
a shoal which ran the length of Snag 
Pool. This seemed like the most likely 
spot to fish. The tide was still a little too 
high, but I waded out far enough so that 
casting would not be too difficult. There 
were any number of steelheads there, and 
they were ready to strike. 


“Bots the next two hours I had plenty 
of action, losing several flies and land- 
ing four of the beauties that were there. 
The tide had dropped so that I could get 
into water a little deeper, and it was here 
that I had the strike of the day. This 
strike was a vicious one. 

“I had barely set the hook when into 
the air he came. And what a thrill it was, 
for the strike and the first jump were near- 
ly simultaneous, Then began forty min- 
utes of real fighting. He headed down- 
stream, taking nearly all of my one hun- 
dred yards of backing in a series of 
jumps and furious runs which made the 
old reel smoke. 

“About this time I decided I had to fol- 
low, for if he wanted to keep on toward 
the ocean I couldn’t stop him. At last I 
succeeded in turning the big fellow, and 
brought him back, a few yards at a time. 
He made one last desperate effort for free- 
dom, a long run finishing with another 
jump to dislodge the fly and one last slap 
at the line with his powerful tail. 

“But he was finished and, barring acci- 
dents, this beauty was mine. Only a few 
minutes later I was able to slide him on 
to shore. I was late for dinner, late for 
carving turkey, but it was one fine large 
day.” > 
I regret that we haven't room for the 
stories of the other prize-winners, for they, 
too, had exciting experiences. B. R. Har- 
ris’ third-prize winner weighed 16 pounds 
10 ounces and was caught in the Fern- 
bridge Pool of the Eel River on a No. 6 
Polar Shrimp fly. 

Mrs. Ralph E. Luick’s prize steelhead 
weighed 16 pounds 1 ounce. She took him 
on a No. 8 Queen of the Water after a 
long battle up and down Dungan Pool. 
Apparently lady anglers have their prob- 
lems too when they want to skip out for 
a bit of fishing. Mrs. Luick says: “Dove- 
tailing family activities during the fishing 
season has its complications. Therefore, if 
it hadn't rained so that the three-year-old 
couldn’t go in to town to see Santa Claus, 
this probably would never have happened.” 

The fifth-prize winner, from Dungan 
Pool in the Eel, was taken by K. D. Ro- 
barts on a Red Parma fly. It weighed 14 
pounds 14 ounces. 

The sixth-prize winner, as previously 
mentioned, weighed 14 pounds 12 ounces 
and was caught by Joe DeBernardi in the 
North Umpqua River on a No. 4 Hair 
Coachman. And the Junior-Prize winner, 
young Gene Silvius, took his 14-pound 
2-ouncer in the Fernbridge Pool on his 
home-made Silvius White bucktail after 
a 50-minute battle on a 5-ounce rod. 





100% 


WATERPROOF 


O Warm Yet Light in Weight 


Rear Admiral Byrd chose Buck Skein on his flight 
to the South Pole. What a proof of their warmth! 


Seven layers of insulation (as illustrated) against - 


the freezing cold. Yet the jacket weighs less than 
2% pounds! A light weight champion for hunters, 


© Waterproofed Seams 


The inner seams, shown in the X-Ray diagram (See 
2) are sealed up tight against the tiniest leak. Not 
one drop of water can seep through the fabric. This 
is another exclusive patented Buck Skein feature. 


100% Waterproof 


You are in a duck blind and it is raining in torrents. 
You are dry. You are bone dry, because my DuPont 
process makes the Buck Skein fabric 100% water- 

roof. The terrific force of water from a fire hose 
eaves Buck Skein dry as toast. Scientific tests prove 
Buck Skeio will burst before it leaks. 


© Fleece Lined for Extra Warmth 
© Adjustable Wrist Straps 


The wrist straps and buckles keep the cold from 
blowing up your arms, added warmth to the hunter. 


© Air Flow Reinforced Pockets 


The pocket is constructed so that you can reach 
our inner clothing without “unzi age the jacket. 
Because the jacket is so warm, this slit or hidden 
vent is necessary to carry off any undue perspira- 
tion. Added insurance ae pa chills and colds 
when you are working tangled cover with your dog. 
Beside these five great features to sportsmen, Buck 
Skein wears like the hide of one of Frank Buck 's 
elephants. Yet it is soft, pliable and washes beauti- 
fully . Cut big and full. Colors: “Arctic’’ Blue (Navy) 
and “Honey” Brown. 

Buck Skein is a Ragdoome jacket for work or gen- 
eral wear. » GO TO YOUR DEALER NOW! 
However, if he is all sold out, then mail me the 
coupon, enclose your check or money order, and 
I'll see that you get your Buck Skeins prepaid. 


Buch Shiu, OG 


PTT ISI TI III 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc. Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. C-11, New York City 
See that I get the $5 Buck Skeins as checked: 
Colors:"‘ArcticBlue”’(} or‘'HoneyBrown” (1) 


How many?.... Chest size....e-sesceecees 


Here’s my check © or money order (J 
(Your money refunded if not satisfied) 








Address 
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Edited by BOB NICHOLS 








IGHT in weight—easy to aim—fast 
handling—deadly within 30- to 40- 
yard range—this is an accurate 
tabloid summary of the new 2-inch- 

chamber 12-gauge now being imported into 
this country from England. The gun is 
chambered for 2-inch cases only. Reming- 
ton is now loading the cartridges with 234- 
dram equivalent powder charge and 34- 
ounce shot load in No. 7% and No. 9 
chilled. The gun weighs 51% to 534 pounds, 
depending on whether you want the stan- 
dard or beavertail fore-end; is called the 
20th Century Gun; and costs a hundred 
and seventy-five smackers. 

The American importer lent this De- 
partment one of these new 2-inch-chamber 
12-bores recently for a month’s try-out. To 
say that we are enthusiastic about the un- 
derlying principle of the gun is to put it 
mildly. I mentioned the chief of its virtues 
in this Department last month. I refer to 
the easy visibility of 
the big 12-bore tubes 
which makes it possible 
for a shooter to see his 
gun without devoting 
too great a proportion 
of his eyesight to the 
job. What I mean is, 
with these 12-bore tubes 
in front of his face, the 
shooter can align his 
gun without looking too 
much at the gun. 

I don’t believe even 
the Britons realize how 
good a thing they have 
cracked up in this new 
light-load, light-weight 
12-gauge. At any rate, 
your Gun Editor has 
been the first, we be- 
lieve, to make a noise 
about the obvious sight- 
ing advantage of 12- 
gauge tubes—as com- 
pared with the disad- 
vantage of trying to 
align the smaller-tubed 
28-gauge or A10-gange 
shotgun in the same 34-ounce load class. 

As pointed out in this Department last 
month, the more of your eyesight you de- 
vote to the target, the better off you are 
—and the better you'll shoot. Of course 
you must devote a part of your vision to 
the gun. But don’t become a gun-watcher. 





Field 


ARMS*""" 
AMMUNITION 


A better-pointing gun for 
the small-bore fan 


Some of us claim we don’t see our guns 
when we shoot game. But we who make 
such a claim have shot so long that the 
image of the gun is more or less a sub- 
conscious image. However, it is true (as 
we have insistently pointed out for years) 
that the less vision you are forced to de- 
vote to seeing your gun in making align- 
ment, the more vision you have left to 
watch the target. And believe me, watch- 
ing the target is a vital factor in all good 
wingshooting. 

If it were possible to take a good shot 
and make him perform to the height of his 
skill on both sides of a shooting test, this 
new 2-inch 12-bore would enable such a 


shooter to lick his alter ego to a frazzle, 





A comparison of breech metal—W inchester Model 21 (right) 


said alter ego being armed either with the 
28- or .410-gauge. 

At this point, someone may rise to in- 
quire whether the eenie-weenie 34-ounce 
load may be regarded as a real game killer 
—or whether the 34-ounce shot-dose is 
more likely to wreak only inhumane treat- 
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2-inch chambers 
5\%4-pound weight 
234-dram %*4,-ounce load 
Ammunition loaded by Remington 


ment on upland game. In other words, our 
critic might opine that the 34-ounce load 
won't kill. Tut, tut. I remember back not 
sO many years ago that we used the %4- 
ounce 20-gauge load on quail with right 
good effect—when we pointed our guns 
right. But it’s necessary, I’ve noticed, to 
point the gun right—even with a 10-gauge. 
I am always amused when I hear some 
fellow hunter expound on how much kill- 
ing a certain type of upland game bird 
takes. Occasionally you hear this said about 
the ruffed grouse—quite frequently about 
the ring-neck pheasant and the dove. 
Believe me, it isn't 
killing they take—it’s 
merely clean hitting. No 
man ever yet made a 
neat string of kills in 
a row by hitting his 
birds with the fringe of 
his pattern. And when 
one of my many cor- 
respondents writes, 
complaining that a cer- 
tain gauge of gun or 
weight of shot-load is 
merely feathering his 
birds, I can put it down 
that the real fault is 
with the gunner—prob- 
ably shooting under 
and combing the breast 
feathers out of his birds 
with the top edge of his 


pattern. 
O, the 34-ounce 
load is entirely 


ample for killing with- 
in 30- to 40-yard — 
with properly- -bored 
barrels—and this hap- 
pens to be easily within the range where 
most upland game can be, or is, killed. 
Of course I wouldn’t argue in defense 
of the 34-ounce load out of a true cylinder 
bore—nor yet out of a very heavy gunt t 
requires too much time to mount it. But 
with this new 2-inch-chamber 12-gauge 
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1 £20 and 28-Gauge World Records 
Il Held By Western Shooters 


937 


HOT shells that are good enough to set three Long-Run World Records 
) at Skeet certainly will give the kind of performance you want for your 
n shooting. 


ye the change to the present official skeet field, the 12-gauge World 
«ord for long runs has changed hands three times, but no one has been 
eto wrest it from Western shooters. : 


etling H. Dockson of the High Gun Skeet Club, Detroit, Mich., completed 

nn of 376 targets without a miss on August 8, 1937, using a Winchester 

pdel 12 Skeet gun. This beats the previous record of 364, made by Bobby 

wk of Los Angeles, Calif., by 12 targets. Stack in turn had raised the 

our plier record of 350, made by Edw. A. Lindsell of Jamaica, Long Island, 
load RY. by 14 targets. All three used the XPERT Skeet Load. 


i « Kerr of Los Angeles set the 20-gauge long-run World Record of 169 in 
right ffwember, 1936, at the Roseland, N.J. Skeet Club, with XPERT, 

ig lif Green of Centerville, Md., holds the 28-gauge World Record of 96 
auge. fpnight, made at the Suddersville, Md., Skeet Club, with SUPER-X shells. 


al. uniform velocity, dense, even patterns and controlled shot string of 


bird fPestern shells are yours in every Western shell you shoot—in the field— 
bout fskeet—or in trapshooting .. . Mail the coupon for the free, new 72-page 
out FSTERN AMMUNITION HANDBOOK containing full particulars of 


“ot estern shot shells and cartridges. 
—it's 
x. No j : 
de a . ALEX KERR 
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But “<x? | 7 WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
uge = Dept. K-22A, East Alton, Illinois. 
! Please raail, FREE, the WESTERN AMMU- 
| NITION HANDBOOK, containing full par- 
| ticulars of Western Skeet Loads. 
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2-inch 12-gauge shell compared with the standard American 2%-inch 


bored 55 per cent in the right barrel and 
65 per cent in the left barrel—and_ con- 
sidering that the gun’s weight is appreci- 
ably lighter than the average .410-gauge or 
28-gauge made in this country—this new 
short-chamber 12-gauge belongs definitely 
in the category of highly-effective upland- 
game killers. 

The 34-ounce load out of appropriate 
barrel boring is plenty deadly within 30- 
to 40-yard range. Also, this 5'4-pound 
2-inch-chamber 12-gauge is at least 3 to 5 
yards faster in the hands of the gunner 
who is quick on the trigger—and 5 to 8 
yards faster with the man who is more 
deliberate. 

So you see, the advantage is considerable 
—not to mention the fact that you can carry 
this light-weight small-load 12-gauge over 
tough terrain all day long without wasting 
your strength lugging gun-weight that 
isn’t necessary. 

The principle of this new British short- 
chamber 12-gauge is beautiful—so sound 
that I hope for an American manufacturer 
to jump on the idea at a very early date. 
But the British version of this principle, 
as now being imported into this country— 
particularly the gun sent down for test 
—has a couple of ornery faults. 

First of all, the gun came through with 
absurd and unbalanced trigger pull. Even 
the small boy with his first double-gun 
knows that the first trigger should have a 
lighter pull than the second. Also, any ex- 
perienced gunner knows that a shotgun 
weighing only 514 pounds—and without ex- 
cessive recoil—should have a sensitive and 
quick-responding trigger pull—not more 
than 3 to 31%4 pounds on the first trigger 
and 3% to 4 pounds on the second trigger. 
Yet this short-chamber 12 came through 
from the Birmingham maker’s shop with 
no less than 5%4-pound pull on the front 
trigger and 434-pound pull on the rear. 


VEN if these pulls were properly re- 

versed as to their respective triggers— 
well, they might not be so bad on a 12- 
pound 10-gauge Magnum. But on a little 
gun weighing only 5% pounds? Inexcus- 
able. One could easily pull his muzzle half 
an inch out of alignment in setting off that 
first trigger—and a half-inch out of align- 
ment at the muzzle could mean a difference 
in center of pattern of something like two 
feet at 40-yard range. 

In addition to the ill-adapted trigger 
pulls on this new gun, our British neigh- 
bors couldn’t resist the temptation to resort 
to the questionable tradition of putting a 
cast-off in the stock—and a maximum cast- 
off at that, amounting to % inch at the heel. 
The British just seem unable to get the idea 
out of their heads that the cast-off stock 
is a grand idea—instead of the makeshift 
I sincerely believe it to be. 

Of course, such cast-off represents an 
effort on the part of the manufacturer to 


adapt his gun to the man with wide shoul- 
ders, thick jaw, square face, or the shooter 
whose eyes are set a little too close to- 
gether—necessitating some scheme for per- 
mitting the shooter’s eye to come into 
alignment with the rib of the gun. 

While an effort in the right direction, 
this method of bending a stock to suit the 
shooter of odd proportions is not entirely 
correct in principle. The American style 
of having the entire length of stock in the 
same vertical plane as the barrel rib has 
not produced any lack of shooting skill in 
this country in the last fifty years—not that 
I have noticed. The records seem to in- 
dicate that we produce just as expert shots 
on this side of the water as ever plugged 
grouse on a Scotch moor, or pulled down 
high-flying driven pheasant. 

Yet American shooters, and American 


manufacturers, have always stuck to the 
principle that the vertical plane of the stock 
should be a prolongation of the vertical 
plane of the sighting rib—and this, I fe¢| 
is correct. ‘ 

This imported 2-inch-chamber 12-gauge 
is a delight to shoot. When the American 
importer offered to send one down for test 
I was a little dubious about the weight 
on the low side. Therefore asked him to 
send the 534-pound gun rather than the 
model weighing a half-pound lighter, 

When the gun appeared, I carelessly as- 
sumed it was of 534-pound weight. Ordered 
a generous quantity of test shells from 
Remington (I'll tell you about these loads 
later on) and was delighted at the man- 
ner in which the gun functioned. Then 
and only after I had shot about half a case 
of shells, I happened to put the gun on the 
scale one day—and found it was a 5-pound- 
3%4-ounce gun I had been shooting. 

I mention this, because a friend of mine 
had bought one of these little guns for 
his wife—in 5'%4-pound weight—and she 
subsequently complained that the recoil 
bothered her. However, I am of the opin- 
ion it wasn’t the light weight of the gun 
that caused the trouble, so much as the 
fact that the maximum cast-off in the stock 
was Carrying recoil out to her arm muscles, 
rather than cushioning itself on the heavier 
shoulder muscles. The cast-off stock has 
a nasty trick of doing just that—especially 
with the cast-off at the extreme dimension 
of %-inch. 


UT even with this maximum cast-off 
the recoil of the gun didn’t bother me 

in the least. It has a pleasingly smart little 
rap—giving the shooter a sense of plenty of 
power, making one feel that he is using a 
real he-gun. Also, the report (to the shoot- 


The 2%-inch shell (right barrel) goes pretty well in—though not far enough so that 
breech can be closed. Chamber cone must be rather long-tapered 
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as the standard 12-gauge with 3-dram 1%- 
ounce load. 

The gun patterned beautifully out of 
poth barrels. I heard some talk of how the 
British had worked out a trick of “taper- 
horing” this 2-inch-chamber gun. Maybe 
g—though I’m a little skeptical. How- 
ever, one couldn’t ask for better perfor- 
mance. The shot-load seems to get down 
to the pattern in a hurry—and judging 
from the smart slap, it sounds like it ar- 
rives there pretty much all at once. 

The right barrel appeared to have about 
55 per cent choke, confirmed later on the 
gattern board; while the left barrel had 
about a 65 per cent choke, or improved 


modified, which same also was confirmed | 


by pattern test. The right barrel, accord- 
ing to the calipers, had a recess-choke (a 
slightly enlarged polished-out section) back 
of the muzzle. This was probably worked 
in by the barrel maker to even up this 
tube’s patterning—and resulted in a beauti- 
ful job. 

There isn’t a quail that ever flew that 
could live in that right-barrel pattern 





A Service to Readers 


THs department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of D& 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











within 30-yard range—and judging also 
from pattern-board test, I don’t think a 
quail ever flew that could get through the 
left-barrel pattern at 40 yards. However, 
I was patterning with No. 9 shot at the 
time, and it is entirely probable that if one 
went up to 714 shot, naturally there would 
bea thinner sprinkling of pellets. 
Nevertheless, in shooting skeet with the 
little gun, here’s an example of perfor- 
mance with 7!4’s: I was on station 6 in 
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the doubles, where I missed the outgoer 
from the low trap—then turning to catch 
the incomer, discovered it was a fragment- | 
ed target-—then changed my mind and went | 
back again after the outgoer and killed it | 
at about 43 yards—and this with the 3/- | 
ounce load of 7%. 
_ For my part, I'd take the 9’s in this gun 
for use on quail—and don’t let anybody 
tell you that No. 9 shot won’t kill quail, | 
provided they are taken within the gun’s 
tange. And I would use the 7% chilled | 
with perfect confidence on within-range | 
pheasant shooting. 
Outside of the bad job of stock-bending 
and the poor trigger pulls, this little gun | 
§§ an excellent example of good-grade | 
medium-price English manufacture. I 
should estimate the gun sells for possibly 
tighteen to twenty pounds on the other 
side, This, plus the fact that guns coming 
from England and Belgium today are 
faxed at the rate of 32% per cent of their 
Value for import duty (although guns 
coming from Germany, where no reciproc- 
tty agreement exists, are taxed at the rate 
of 65 per cent) makes the gun a fair buy | 
at the price it is offered in this country. 
20th Century gun is equipped with 
Anson & Deeley action and Southgate 
“ectors. Barrels may be ordered in 25-, 26- 
® ¢/-inch length. Stock is of French wal- 
wut, either straight or pistol grip, and made 
The shooter’s individual measurements. 
Po dat can also be equipped with the 
Single trigger—non-selective, $25. 
‘xtra; selective, $35. 
wave heard it rumored that the 2-inch 
the cartridge was a lighter load than 
€mington version—that is, lighter in 
charge—though I did hear also 
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@ It’s a great feeling to find the 
whiskey that you’re glad to settle 
down with. And Bushmills is my 
choice. [ll have to admit the first 
drink of Bushmills made me won- 
der — the flavor was so unusual! 
There was something about it that 
fascinated me. And now, after hav- 
ing tried the seventh drink, ’'m 
glad to pass the good word along. 
If you want whiskey well aged 
(Bushmills is nine years old) — 
rich, full, soft, and smooth — take 
my advice, try Bushmills. You'll 
agree it’s the de luxe whiskey from 
Ireland. And that’s saying every- 
thing! 
ROBUST AS OLD RYE 
MELLOW AS OLD BOURBON 
TANGY AS OLD SCOTCH 


YOUR GUIDE TO & GOOD LIQUORS 


YOU CAN BE 


COMFORTABLE 


0 US vcrrecie 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


HUNTING BOOTS 
SNUGLACE 


This popular shoe has all 
the features of the favor- 
ite “US” Snugleg boot, ex- 
cept it carries a lacing 
closure in front at the top. 
It is made in 12-inch or 
16-inch lengths. It is net 
lined and built with shock- 
proof insole. Comes in 
men’s and boys’ sizes. 



























YUGO HUNTING SHOE 


This ideal shoe is made 
with a genuine tanned elk 
top and super quality rub- 
ber bottom. The top is so 
treated that it does not be- 
come hard even with con- 
stant wetting and drying. 
Genuine crepe rubber out- 
sole with rolled edge. 
Comes in men’s and wo- 
men’s sizes. 


ROB ROY 


This popular 15-inch 
waterproof hunting shoe 
has been standard equip- | 
ment with many sports- 
men for years. The tire 
cord back stay prevents 
the back of this shoe from 
wrinkling and breaking out 
at the counter. This is a 


will last for years. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you his line of “US” hunting and fishing 
equipment. Or write Department TAR, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 


Ask to see the “US” Duck Hunter’s Boot, @ 
which pulls on over leather shoes. (Uy 
ma 


United States Rubber Company 
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What revolver bullets look like when fired from cylinder only, with barrel removed: 
Left, .38 S & W Special mid-range wadcutter; right, 38-44 Special 


that the Britons put in 7% ounce of shot, 
as compared with Remington’s ¥% ounce. 

The Remington load in this new car- 
tridge consists of the following: 234-dram 
equivalent of DuPont Pistol powder No. 
6. Wadding: one cardboard wad over 
powder, plus one thin felt wad and one 
thick felt wad. Crimp turn-over is the 
standard %g-inch. Priming is the regular 
Kleanbore non-corrosive, exactly the same 
as used in other Remington Kleanbore 
shells. Weight of the shot load, 34 ounce. 
Average velocity over 40 yards for 7% 
chilled load is 830 ft. seconds—as com- 
pared with 850 ft. seconds in the standard 
RKemington trap load. Average velocity 
over 40 yards with the No. 9 chilled load 
is 770 ft. seconds—as compared with 820 
ft. seconds for the standard Remington 
skeet load. 

The rib of the gun, near the breech, is 
very plainly marked (as shown in the 
illustration on page 48) FoR 2-INCH CASE 
onLy. I don’t think there is any excuse 
for—or any reason to believe that anyone 
could ever make the mistake of putting a 
standard 12-gauge load into this 2-inch 
chamber gun. I tried it, but couldn’t come 
even near to closing the breech. The Rem- 
ington standard 12-gauge shell with cor- 
rugated case fits in farther than the Win- 
chester Repeater shell. But even the Rem- 
ington case (shown in the right barrel in 
the photograph) couldn’t be wedged in far 
enough so that the breech could be closed. 

In summary—I think the British have 
something here—though admittedly the 2- 
inch-chamber 12-gauge i is primarily for the 
small-bore light-gun enthusiast. It’s a bet- 


| ter game gun than any .410- or 28-gauge 


I’ve ever had in my hands—and simply be- 


| cause of the easier and faster alignment 


| 


vulcanized product and | 





| of its big 12-gauge tubes. 


The practical field advantage of its short 
shot column is slight, though a definite ad- 
vantage just the same. But as a quick- 
pointing, easy-handling game gun for 30- 
to 40-yard upland shooting, I’ve never seen 
its beat. We should lose no time in making 
it over here. 

—Bos NICHOLS. 


THE ACTION OF 
REVOLVER BULLETS 
By Van Allen Lyman 


Vice President, U. S. Revolver Association 


EVOLVER cartridges are loaded with 
quick burning powders which give a 

very immediate impetus to the bullet. This 

has to be—for the revolver (or pistol) 


Also cylinder-fired: Left, 357 Magnum; right, 


@4eA 


barrel is very short as compared with the 
2 to 2% feet of most rifle and shotgun 
barrels and the bullet must get what 
power it is to have before it leaves this 
short barrel, usually 2 to 6 inches in length. 
The problem is quite different from 
that of a rifle or shotgun, with its much 
longer barrel, and the fine revolvers of 
to-day, which are those under discussion, 
are manufactured on the basis of practical 
experience covering many years. 


OMMERCIAL revolver-cylinder 

chambers are made of such size that an 
unfired factory bullet will freely pass 
through the muzzle of the chamber, there 
being .001 inch, or more, difference in 
the size. There is nothing close about the 
fit and one can usually “see daylight all 
around” if an unfired factory bullet is 
experimentally placed in the mouth of a 
chamber. 

There is good reason for this construc- 
tion. If an interested person will take the 
trouble to remove the barrel from any 
solid-frame revolver and do some experi- 
mental shooting from the cylinder alone 
he will see why established procedure is 
as it is. 

Experience has proved that commercial 
factory-made revolver bullets are best 
made of somewhat soft lead, without a 
metal jacket, or even a metal tip, and 
usually with a cavity in the base. 

On firing, such a bullet is at once ex- 
panded at the base by the hard blow of 
the powder pressure. This expansion of 
the bullet at once fills up the slight toler- 
ance in the chamber gas-tight, the bullet 
moves forward and then starts to jump 
the gap between barrel and cylinder, of 
course sealing this gap gas-tight while it 
is crossing. As long as the bullet bridges 
it no gas pressure can escape through the 
gap. 

The barrel itself is slightly beveled out 
at the breech to facilitate entrance of the 
bullet, and the bore of the barrel is of 
slightly smaller diameter than the chamber 
bore, as well as being rifled. 

Therefore, the bullet is forced to swedge 
down somewhat as it enters the barrel 
proper. This swedging action starts while 
the bullet is bridging the gap between 
cylinder and barrel and momentarily the 
front-end of the bullet is being swedged 
down to barrel size while the back end is 
expanded to cylinder mouth diameter, the 
gap being sealed by the bullet across tt 
and no gas is escaping out of the gap. | 

Incidentally, the powder pressure 1s 
building up to about 15,000 pounds to the 


38 S & W Special regular 
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square inch in ordinary loads, and to 
25,000 pounds and over to the square inch 
in some of the latest loads. 

Once the bullet is across the gap, gas 
pressure begins to blow out sideways 
through the gap and a loss occurs here, 
though perhaps not so much loss as might 
be expected if the arm is well made and 
the gap close. 

To get an idea of the importance of 
cylinder gap, take two revolvers, similar 
except that one has a close and the other a 
rather wide cylinder gap. Screen the muz- 
zie so the ‘muzzle flash cannot be seen, 
je, pass the barrel thru a closely fitting 
hole in a big piece of cardboard. Have 
someone fire the guns in the dark with 
the same kind of cartridges and watch 
from directly in the rear the flash thrown 
out between cylinder and barrel. 

Any difference in spread of flash may 
be easily noted, and it may surprise you 
how it may spread out with some guns. 

The way factory bullets tend to ex- 
pand at their bases under the blow of 
the quick-burning powder explosion may 
be noted from the accompanying photo- 
graphs. These bullets from regular fac- 
tory cartridges were fired in a Smith & 
Wesson Magnum revolver, from which 
the barrel had first been removed. The 
bullets were recovered without distortion. 

It will be noted they are without rifling 
marks as they passed through cylinder 
only, there being no barrel. 


TELESCOPE SIGHT IN 
THE WOODS 
By George B. Johnson 


OR the last dozen years most of the 

gun editors in the country have been 
whooping up the use of the telescope sight 
on rifles for big and small game hunting. 
Most of them qualify their recommenda- 
tion by a small, inconspicuous sentence to 
the effect that for quick, short-range shots 
in timber the open sight may still have 
some advantages. 

When one considers that the vast ma- 
jority of our big game hunters are deer 
hunters and that the big majority of shots 
at deer east of the Rockies are quick shots 
in timber at less than seventy-five yards, 
it seems to me that there is a big, undis- 
cussed loophole in the argument for the 
use of ’scopes on big game rifles. My ex- 
perience with a ’scope tor deer hunting has 
been very unsatisfactory, and I should like 
to add my opinion to the controversy. 

I had bagged sixteen deer before I pur- 
chased my ‘scope, which I used in 1936 
for the first time, and my ‘scope was 
mounted on my old gun, with which I was 
very familiar. The ’scope was a good one, 
a 2% power Zeiss in a Griffin & Howe 
mount. [ had handled it considerably in 
dry practise and fired about 200 shots with 
t, so I think that my background of ex- 
perience for the use of a ’scope was per- 
fectly sound. 

The first deer I saw was bouncing 
through very tall grass, his tail and back 
showing at the top of each bound, and he 
wasn’t over fifty yards away. I threw up 
my gun, looked through the ‘scope—and 
saw nothing. Raising my head above the 
level of the 'scope, I plainly saw the deer 
at about sixty yards. Again I looked 
through the ‘scope. Now the deer was 
traveling diagonally to my left, and be- 
tween the time I saw him with my naked 
tye and the time my eye was focused in 
the ’scope, the deer had moved several 
eet to the left and was just passing out 
of the left-hand side of the *scope’s field of 
vision, I moved my gun to the left and was 
lust getting my ‘scope picket on the deer 
a the nearby trees hid it from view. 

My next deer jumped in thick timber 
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| WHAT'S THE ARGUMENT ABOUT, FELLOWS? 
Both your rifles are Remingtons, so they’re both 
top notchers. Some hunters swear by the Rem- 
ington Model 30S, and others won’t have any- 
thing but a Gamemaster. Whichever rifle is 


your preference, the main point to remember is: 


““1F IT’S REMINGTON, IT’S RIGHT!” 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


For highest accuracy and power with the Model 30S or Gamemaster, 
use non-corrosive Kleanbore center-fire cartridge. 
















jf REMINGTON MODEL 30S 
Bolt action express rifle. Mi- 
crometer rear sight and gold 
bead front sight. American wal- 
nut stock. Full pistol grip. Easily 
operated thumb safety. Smooth 
trigger pull. Light weight, fine 
balance, and sturdy design. Made 
in .257 Rem.—Roberts and .30'06 
Springfield calibers. 


eee 


“Kleanbore” and “Gamemaster” are registered trade marks of 
Remington Arms Company, Ine. 


Sree ey ee 


REMINGTON “GAMEMASTER” 
(MODEL 141) 
Slide-action express rifle. Take- 
down, hammerless, solid breech. 
Step adjustable rear sight, white 
metal bead front sight on matted 
ramp. American walnut stock. 
Half pistol grip. Semi-beavertail 
fore-end, 24 inch barrel, Made in 

.30, .32 and .35 Rem. calibers. 




























as the airplane 


With each succeeding year, 
Savage Model 99 Hi-Power 
Rifles grow more in keeping 
with modern trends. 


Consider their smooth, flow- 
ing lines and freedom from 
projecting parts. Like the 
streamlining of the airplane, 
these simple curves serve a 
practical purpose. They make 
the rifle easier to carry, easier 
to handle. Their beauty is the 
result of good functional design. 


Sportsmen like the Model 99 
Lever Action because it per- 
mits firing successive shots 
with extreme ease and rapidity. 


more steadily. Vision is unin- 
terrupted. Sights can more 


with the mark. 


Designed purely from 
the standpoint of hunt- 
ing requirements— 
trimmed of all excess 
weight and bulk —as 
good to look at as they 
are easy to handle— 
these rifles are modern 
sporting arms. 
SAVAGE 
CALIBERS 
.300 & .250/3000 

are modern high speed, 
flat trajectory car- 
tridges ecg A suited 
for hunting deer and 
similar game. 

Nine Styles 

Five Calibers 
Illustrated, Model 99T, 

an ideal deer rifle. 


©) END FOR 


FREE CATALOG 


Describes all Savage 
Hi-Power Rifles — Lev- 
er Action, Bolt Action; 
.22 Rifles; Shotguns — 
Single & Double Barrel, 
Over and Under, & 
Automatic. 
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promot t me 


Dept. 137, Utica, N.Y. 


Kindly send me your catalog, free. 


; Name 
! 
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! SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
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SAVAGE 


Head and rifle can be held | 


easily be kept in alignment | 
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at a range of about forty feet. My first 
look through the ’scope revealed only trees. 
Hastily looking over the top of the ’scope 
I could see the deer not more than twenty 
yards away, but a second look through 
the ’scope drew a second blank and the 
deer was into the trees and away without 
my ever seeing him through the glass. 
That deer didn’t stand still so that I 
could poke around with my ’scope and 
locate him; he was traveling. 

My third deer jumped at dusk, about 
thirty yards from me, and traveled almost 
straight away in high arching bounds, 
having to cross about twenty yards of 
open space before reaching the trees. Since 
the deer was headed straight from me I 
didn’t have much difficulty in centering 
him in the ’scope, but (and this seems im- 
portant to. me) at that short range of 
about thirty yards the jumping deer took 
up almost the whole field of view of the 
‘scope. In other words, you’ve got to put 
that ’scope right on a deer the first time 
or he won't be within your field of view. 

The next deer I saw was standing at a 
range of about twenty yards in very dense, 
snow-covered spruce timber. I could only 








The Fiecp & Stream straight-run badge 


'see his flank and hindquarter, but I con- 
fidently expected that the ‘scope would 
| bring his shoulder into view when I could 
| get in a telling shot. Well, all the ’scope 
| brought into view was a vague blurry out- 
line of spruce limbs and snow, and as I 
| looked over the top of the ’scope to check 
| my alignment I had a perfect view of the 
| buck as he wheeled on his hind legs and 
| disappeared from view in one motion. 

| Just before dark one evening I saw a 
|deer standing and staring at me, about 
thirty yards away. This deer was in tall 
| grass, but his head, neck and shoulders 
| were clear above the top of the grass, so 
I had no difficulty spotting him in the 
|’scope. The light-gathering propensities of 
|a ’scope were clearly brought home to me, 
| for I could see the deer plainly in the dark. 
My hand was steady as a rock as the picket 
| settled on the deer’s neck, and I was amazed 
to see him bounce away after the shot. We 
|found a little later that the bullet had 
| just cut the side of the neck, a small un- 
|important flesh wound. 

And why was this, when my aim had 
| been so sure? That’s easy—the ’scope 
' had been dropped and been jarred out of 
adjustment. I had thought little of it at 
the time, but this missed shot recalled the 
other incident, I checked the ’scope, and 
found that it was shooting far enough to 
the left to change my point of impact from 
the center to the edge of a deer’s neck at 
| thirty yards! 

| My only successful shot with the ’scope 
was at a deer browsing along at about 
a hundred yards. He didn’t see me and I 
had plenty of time to locate him with my 
’scope—and I pretty near picked out the 
| very hair on his chest which I wanted to 
hit and pretty near hit that hair. 

Now I consider that I have given the 
’scope a fair test on deer in timber and 
my conclusion is that a ’scope is of little 
value to me. Since I have already in- 


vested my money in one, I expect to carry 
it in a belt scabbard when I am in the 
woods, Often I shall sit down and watch 
an open glade or hillside in hope that a 
deer will wander into view, and at those 
times I'll attach my ’scope to my gun and 
be all set to surprise the unsuspecting 
buck. 

However, when I am moseying through 
the timber in search of the elusive, quick- 
jumping Virginia whitetail, my ’scope will 
remain in its scabbard at my belt. 


WESTERN HANDBOOK 


ESTERN_ Cartridge Company 

seems to be an organization that 
is willing to go much more than half way 
towards getting authentic information on 
guns and ammunition into the hands of 
shooters. The new Western Aanmunition 
Handbook, recently issued and available to 
any shooter who asks for a copy, is an 
outstanding example of the broad-gauge 
merchandising policy of this well-known 
concern. 

The new handbook is of 72-page size. 
Western products are featured prominent- 
ly, but not predominantly. Many pages are 
devoted exclusively to fundamental bal- 
listic information every shooter ought to 
know. Questions by riflemen such as, “My 
rifle is sighted in for 100 yards, how much 
do I have to hold over to hit at 200 yards?” 
are answered quickly by the How-to- 
Sight-Your-Rifle trajectory table. This 
table shows bullet trajectories of a number 
of popular calibres. Good stuff and very 
simply worked out. ‘ 

Reference to such a book as this latest 
Western publication would save shooters 
the trouble of writing many hundreds of 
letters to shooting editors during the 
course of a year. We do not mean to imply 
that we don’t like to hear from you, for we 
do. But— 

It’s simply to save you postage—not to 
speak of helping you avoid the nuisance of 
writing a letter—that the following per- 
tinent item is appended: 

The Western Amuanunition Handbook 
may be had for the asking by addressing 
Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, 


Illinois. 
—B.N. 


BADGE OF HONOR 


ELL, it’s button, button, who’s got 

a button—and if you ain’t got a but- 
ton—boy, should you hang your head! 
Skeet shooters of course love to decorate 
themselves. As a class, they are more ad- 
dicted to the habit than any other group 
of sportsmen. But that’s all right—after 
all, they won ’em fair and square, and have 
a right to wear the emblems that bespeak 
their wingshooting skill. 

Time was, in the early days, when only 
the gun and shell manufacturers distribu- 
ted chevrons or brassards telling the world 
how good a shot a man was—in terms of 
how long a straight run he had accom- 
plished. 

After a few years of this, then the Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers Institute 
came along with a nifty badge for those 
trap and skeet shooters who could go 50-, 
75-, or even 100-straight—or more. 

Now Fretp & Stream offers a badge of 
honor, all its own, and from the way these 
badges are being asked for by the trap 
and skeet shooters all over the country, tt 
looks like the shotgun boys cannot get too 
much of a good thing. ? 

You might as well join the procession— 
that is, if you are good enough. The Frew 
& STREAM badges are awarded for 50-, 75 
and 100-straight—a different badge, ™ 
each classification. They are right nit 
looking, even if we do say it who shouldnt 
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Sweeping Camp Perry Matches 
A Habit with Colt Shooters 


Detroit Police shot a world’s rec- 
ord 1400 over the National Match 
course to fake the Interstate- 
Interservice 5-Man Team Match. 
Every man on the team a 
Colt Officers’ Model. In the front 




















row above are: Detectives San- 
derson and Shapiro. Back row: 
Officer Lalonde, Sgt. Marvin 
Driver, Instructor of the Team, 
and Officer Al. Hemming. 

The fast-stepping D & H Railroad 
Police, also Colt shooters, made a 
strong bid with a 1394. 


WA. 

A. Anderson, Washington State 

civilian, who scored an amazing 

record of 294 with a Colt Woods- 

man over the National Match 
v. R 


Course to win the N. R. / 
caliber Pistol Championship. 












TARGET REVOLVER and 


-22 WOODSMAN Automatic 
topple records in world's stiffest competition 
at 1937 Camp Perry Matches 


Camp Perry, Ohio, is where the world’s biggest shoot is 
held, There, thousands of shooters — the country’s best — 
match their skill in the national matches. This year, Colt 
shooters took 27 matches and broke eight records. The 
« three records made by Detroit Police, Anderson and Jones 41 
will take SOME SHOOTING to beat. 


Again the Colt Officers’ Model was the outstanding victor. 
Match after match fell before its unfailing accuracy, its 
superb balance, its rock-like steadiness, its silken action. 
A. .22 Both the cal. .38 Special and the .22 Long Rifle turned in 
impressive scores. Today it is America’s Number One arm— 
the gun that HAS everything and TAKES everything. 


Colt’s popular .22 Woodsman Automatic hung 
up some pretty scores, too. Besides being 2. 
a star target performer it is the finest outdoor 
gun made, Fast, accurate, powerful, dependable and safe. 


Write today for catalog giving full details on all Colt guns. 


(At left) Emmett Jones, Los Angeles Police, whose record-break- 

ing 190 won the .22 cal. Single Shot Slow-Fire Match. He shot a 

Colt Camp Perry Single Shot Pistol. Jones also broke the record 

in the .45 National Individual Match and won the .45 Timed-Fire 

Match. In the .38 Two-man Match Jones teamed up with Jake 

Engbrecht of Los Angeles to win with a score of 580. . . both of 
. them shooting Officers’ Models. 


trigger and hammer spur. Ad- 
justable Bead or Patridge sights. 
Blued finish. Checked Walnut 
stocks. Five barrel 
Heavy barrel 6” only. Length over all (6” barrel) 11}”. 
Weight (6” heavy barrel) 36 ounces. 

Cal. 22 Long Rifle: same target refinements. Length 11” 
6” barrel only. Weight 38 ounces. 


5 Capt. H. R. Jacobs, Cal. Highway 
Patrol, winner of the .22 Slow- 
Fire Match. Score 187. He also 
won the McGinley Trophy Police 
Match. In both matches he used 
an Officers’ Model — in one event 
& .38, the other a .22. 





































SPECIFICATIONS 
frame. Checked back strap, 


lengths. 


—_ 








COLT WOODSMAN 
-22 Long Rifle 
Automatic Pistol 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Connecticut 
















Choice of 2 models 
Target Model with 6}” Barrel 
Sport Model with 4}” Barrel 
Smartest .22 gun at Camp Perry 





There’s a catch to it, of course. The tar- 
gets you make your run on must be at 
registered or regional shoots, at skeet or 
trapshooting. No practice targets or shoot- 
off targets allowed. Also, no carryover 
from day to day—unless it is the same 
match, such as the 3-day all-bore match 
in the National Skeet Championships. 

Also, your score must be verified by 
your own club secretary, or by the secre- 
tary of the club at which you shot your 
straight string. 

So it’s button, button, who’s got a but- 
ton—and you ain’t nobody at all unless you 
got at least one of ’em! N. 


MARLIN 4-POWER ’SCOPE 


HERE seems to be a driving force 
in the Marlin Firearms Company to- 
day that is making itself felt in competitive 
circles all over the country. It is heartening 
to see this strong and exuberant come- 
back on the part of an old-established 
American concern. Back in the days be- 
fore we personally had ascended to the dig- 
nity of long pants, the Marlin pump-gun, 
with completely-enclosed action and_ bot- 
tom ejection, was the duck gun of the mid- 
dle west. Anybody who pretended to be 
anything of a duck hunter owned a Marlin 
-gauge—and the boast that the Marlin’s 
enclosed action kept free of sandbar grit 
and other debris was made good on any and 
all tests. 
Today, the latest of a line of recent new 
products is the Marlin No. 2 telescope 
sight with 4-power magnification. This is 


a_ sliding-barrel ’scope, 15% inches in 
length, and seems to possess very good op- 
tical qualities. The rear mount is of the 
4-point suspension type with quarter-min- 
ute micrometer adjustment for both eleva- 
tion and windage. We particularly like the 
“clickers” on this rear mount because they 
really click cleanly, without any drag or 
slip-over. You can count ’em accurately. 

The new Marlin ’scope comes with a 
flexible rubber eye-cup and weighs, com- 
plete with mounts, about a pound. 

The only fly in the ointment, as we see 
it, is the manufacturer's somewhat opti- 
mistic claim that this particular ’scope is 
appropriate for use on any rifle from the 
Marlin .22 up to the Springfield. Under- 
stand, I am not saying the telescope 
wouldn’t stand the jolt of the .30-06 car- 
tridge; but most of us have found from 
experience that the sliding-barrel type of 
telescope is hardly adaptable to the heavier- 
calibre rifles, except in the super-target 
telescope class in long-range belly-shoot- 
ing matches, such as the Wimbledon at 
Camp Perry. 

The new Marlin 4-power ’scope is priced 
at $7.35 and looks like a mighty big value 
for the money. 


EM-GE AIR PISTOL 
EMARKABLY ingenious air-pistol 


comes in this month for test. Gun is 
of German manufacture, called the Em- 
Ge, imported by a New York concern, and 
sells for a bit less than $10. Available only 
in the 4.5 mm. or .177 calibre. Shoots the 





standard skirted pellet. (Apparently they 
call this type of projectile a “waisted” 
pellet on the Continent.) 

The Em-Ge is a single-shot pistol and 
Asembles the Webley type of weapon. 
Cocks easily with a single upward swing 
of a long lever—exactly the principle we 
have argued for for a long time. It is the 
easiest cocking air pistol we have ever 
had in our hands. Leave it to the Deutsch 
to work a smart trick like this! 


HAT they have done is: Provided 

along lever for easy cocking—then 
gave this cocking lever a second use by 
turning it up at the end and cutting a notch 
in it for the pistol’s rear sight. This lever 
fits very snugly and neatly over the ac- 
tion of the gun, behind the barrel. 

Barrel is rifled and shoots with good 
accuracy. The front sight is adjustable 
for windage. The trigger pull is good. We 
found we got better velocity and penetra- 
tion by fitting the pellet into the breech 
of the barrel, then taking a lead-pencil 
point and pushing the pellet slightly for- 
ward, far enough to engage the rifling. 

This pistol is not as powerful as some 
we have had in our hands. It is not a 
pump-up model. It cocks to only the one 
pressure—and this is accomplished by the 
single stroke of the long lever. Looks well 
made in every respect and has right good 
balance. Importer tells me that repair parts 
are available in this country. If the gun 
holds up well, and if these repair parts 
continue indefinitely to be available, this 
latest air pistol looks like a corking buy. 


























HALF THE FUN 
OF SHOOTING 


Owning a gun, cleaning it and 
keeping it in condition is one of 
the joys only a dyed-in-the-wool 
gunner can explain. 

To make this task even more 
pleasurable, we provide the com- 
plete cleaning kit described be- 
low. Mail orders receive prompt 
attention. 





r<¥ } 
A&F Cleaning Set . . $6.75 


Contains material for either shotgun 
or rifle. Includes cleaning rod, wire 
brush, cleaning patches, Nitro Solvent, 
grease, oil and other necessary material. 
Complete in japanned box. Mention 
ealiber of rifle and gauge of shotgun 
when ordering. 





A&F Shooters’ Kit 
Complete, $29.50 
A compact and useful kit of brown 


waterproof canvas, leather- bound, 
fitted with quart thermos bottle, sand- 


wich box, enamel cups, waterproof 
match box, game carriers, duck or crow 
call and special shotgun cleaning im- 
plements. Also space for 50 shells. 


ABERCROMBIE 
& Fitcu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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HANDLOADING 


NTEREST in handloading is growing 

at a great rate today. Particularly for 
this reason, Phil Sharpe’s Complete Guide 
to Handloading arrives at an appropriate 
time. My own mail reflects the need for 
such a book—sometimes offering eloquent 
evidence of what can happen when the un- 
informed take liberties in handloading hi- 
intensity ammunition. 

‘There seems to be a type of reloader,” 
said a friend of mine recently, a ballistic 
expert in one of our large loading com- 
panies, “who is convinced that the ballis- 
tics departments of all the loading com- 
panies obtain their personnel from state 
institutions for the feeble-minded and who 
start out to show these ballistic know- 
nothings that they can produce a load 
which will really perform. This unques- 
new breed, but has been 
in existence ever since shooting began. 
When they were experimenting w ith black 


| powder in the .38 and .44 they could do 
| little damage. In these days of modern 


dense smokeless powders, which may look 
alike to the uninitiated, but which as you 
know have vastly different characteristics, 


| the situation becomes fraught with dan- 


ger, not only to the shooter himself but to 
those friends of his who may be living in 
the same county. 

“The advent of the various new 
calibre cartridges increases the danger, due 
to the fact that the bores of the Swiit, 
Zipper, Hornet and Long Rifle are not 
the same. We have had instances of chaps 
trying to develop 5000 ft. seconds with a 
combination of bullet and gun that re- 
quired swaging of the bullet from .001 to 
.002 to get it through the barrel—and then 
complaining of high pressures !” 

But to get away from the unpleasant 
aspect of inexpert handloading by the un- 
informed—it seems to me Phil Sharpe has 
done a damn good job. I recommend this 
new book to those of you who'd like to 
load your own—safely. 

Complete Guide to Handloading: by 
Philip B. Sharpe; published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York; $7.00. 


DUAL-PURPOSE ’SCOPE 


OR a long time the small-bore boys 

have had a problem on their hands. 
‘They all like ’scope shooting, of course. 
Through the summer months they like to 
shoot woodchuck, gophers, crows and 
such-like targets—sandwiching in a little 
target shooting from time to time, which 
same consists of driving 10-shot strings 
down the groove in the “general direction 
of a black bull’s-eye on a white square of 
paper. For this kind of shooting sport, the 
rifle *scope with cross-hair reticle is just 
what the Doctor ordered. But when au- 
tumn rolls around, these same lads like to 
do a bit of squirrel plunking in the big 
timber—and it’s here that the cross-hair 
reticle becomes more or less a pain in the 
neck and points south. 

Long ago I wondered in my dumb way 
why some of our rifle ’scope makers 
didn’t turn out a ’scope that could be 
changed over in a couple of minutes from 
cross-hair reticle to flat-top post, or vice- 
versa. Finally concluded it probably wasn’t 
feasible—otherwise, some smart bird would 
have done it long ago. 

So a surprise was in store for me when 
I dropped in to say hello at the plant of 
O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc., up in New 
Haven, Connecticut, one day last winter. 
[ found these smart boys had done the 
trick—that is, made up a ‘scope which 
could be changed over in the space of 
less than a minute from cross-hair to flat- 
top post reticle. I was properly cautioned 
to give the news the hush-hush treatment 
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until they got the new baby ready for 
market. But now it’s here—and_ you can 
get it in various combinations priced from 
$7.00 to $12.00, or thereabouts. 

Like all good tricks, it was simple if 
you knew how to do it. Apparently the 
Mossbergs worked out a slick little optical 
trick, whereby one type of reticle can be 
thrown out of focus when the other is in 
use. But don’t ask me how they do it! 

Looking over the sample just received— 
the cross-hair reticle is good, but the flat- 
top post ain’t flat. However, the Moss- 
bergs advise that this one sent to me is an 
early test model—and that the new ’scopes 
going on the market with selective double 
reticle have a good, clean-cut, square top 
on the post reticle. 

So—it looks like this particular prob- 
lem of the average small-bore shooter has 
been pretty well unravelled. 

B. N. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE 1-2-3 FORMULA 


I read your “A Word to the Beginner” in the 
September issue of Fietp & SrreAM and thought 
it mighty good, particularly that part of it de- 
voted to the subject of leading flying targets. 
About twenty-five years ago I hunted ducks on a 
number of occasions with a professional who shot 
for the Winchester Company. He was a wonder- 
ful all-round shot, especially on ducks. I remem- 
ber one night in the Cincinnati Clubhouse on St. 

fary’s Reservoir, the subject of proper lead came 
up. This professional explained it like this—said 
that there were two types of shooters—one who 
stopped his gun when he pulled the trigger; the 
other who kept his gun in motion; in other words, 
following through like golf. Of course, the shooter 
stopping his gun to pull the trigger required a 
longer lead. 

Well, since that night I have never ceased 
studying the subject and I don’t know enough 
about it yet so that I could place information on 
paper. When a bird gets up I know what to do, 
but cannot tell the other fellow how to do it. For 
this reason I enjoy reading on the subject. I do 
know I start my lead on a bird as you state, 
from the rear—with the exception of partridge— 
and I guess that’s the reason I have trouble hit- 


ting the latter. 
W. N. S. (Michigan) 


Ans.—The truth of the matter is, no two men 
ever lead alike. Some men’s reflexes from brain 
to trigger finger work like chain lightning. These 
fellows, particularly after they become experi- 
enced shots, will swear that they don’t lead a 
bird at all, but that they simply shoot at him. 
The fact is, their hands have become so trained 
to flipping the muzzle through that the last thing 
they remember seeing was when the muzzle was 
passing the bird’s head. 

Possibly it might be explained in another way: 
When first we start to shoot—if we start right— 
we swing from behind the bird, pass the bird, 
then fire. That’s a 1-2-3 formula. As we get 
better and faster, the formula is frequently only 
2-3. While the expert grouse shot frequently dis- 
cards the 1-2 part of the formula altogether, and 
snap-shots at 3—in other words, he is then an 
intercepter. 

However, the finished shot is instantly adapt- 
able either to the whole 1-2-3 formula or only 
to the last part of it. In other words, on high- 
flying pass shooting, he will probably use the 
1-2-3 formula. On quail he may use only the 2-3 
part of it, while he is capable of instantly chang- 
ing to only the 3-part of the formula should a 
quail, woodcock or grouse break in heavy cover 
with only a fleeting moment to get in a shot. 

The whole 1-2-3 formula is the most deadly 
accurate where conditions permit its being used. 
But the half-snap and the pure snapshot are very 
fruitful game-getters—especially when necessity 
demands that the gunner employ either the 2-3 
or the 3 part of the lead formula—or else get no 
shot at the escaping game. B. N. 


LENGTH OF PISTOL BARRELS 


Will you tell me the advantages (if any) of a 
6-inch barrel over a 4-inch barrel on a handgun? 
Have talked to several pistol experts on this sub- 
ject and the opinion seems to be divided. Some 
are for the 6-inch barrel, others for the 4-inch, 
Personally I like the 4-inch barrel from the stand- 
point of looks and ease of carrying; but being a 
tyro at this game, I do not care to let these fac- 
tors influence me. 

Also, how about sights? Have seen some of 
the boys shoot away up in the 90’s with fixed 
sights, while others using adjustable target sights 
were away down in the 80’s, so I am wondering 
about this, too. 

H. J. D. (Louisiana) 


Ans.—The length of barrel on a handgun is en- 
tirely up to the man _ shooting it. In a_pocke 
weapon, of course a 4-inch (or even 2-inch) bar- 
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rel is preferable. The 6-inch barrel can be carried 
only in a holster—unless the toter resorts to the 
old trick of poking the gun inside the waist- 
band of his trousers—this latter being a fine place 
to carry the gun for emergency, but it is apt to 
get tiresome as a steady diet. 

The length of the handgun barrel depends on 
how steadily a man can hold his pistol. Our ex- 

rt target shots invariably use the 6-inch barrel 
in important matches. On the other hand, the man 
who is not quite as steady in his holding may 
fnd the 4-inch barrel preferable. With the short 
radius the front sight won’t jump around so much 
in the rear notch due to tremors in his hand. 
As a result, with the shorter barrel he obtains 
better coordination in letting off his shot—and 
coordination, I scarcely need add, is a vitally im- 
portant factor in pistol shooting. 

As far as the difference in inherent accuracy 
between two barrel lengths is concerned, this is 
not enough to bother about on well-made guns. 
The 4%4-inch barrel on the Colt Woodsman will 
shoot within % inch as accurately at 50-yard 
range as the 6%-inch barrel on the same gun. 
Also, I can shoot my 4'%4-inch barrel Woodsman 
just as accurately as the 6%-inch barrel gun. 
What advantage the longer barrel gives in extra 
sighting radius is apparently made up for by the 
shorter barrel’s better coordination in letting off 
the shot. 

As regards sights on a handgun, adjustable 
target sights are better. A man ought never to 
have to hold his hand in any particular way to 
suit the gun’s fixed sighting. The sight should be 
adjusted to the shooter’s natural hold—provided 
of course he has ol far enough in his 
pistol shooting to have developed a proper hold 
for accurate shooting. B. N 


.257 ROBERTS IN MEXICO 


I am a resident of Mexico City and wish to 
acquire a good rifle which will give me best re- 
sults for deer and puma hunts in the neighboring 
states and also for bear hunting in the State of 
Coahuila. I have a decided preference for lever- 
action rifles and have been planning to buy a 
Model 71 Winchester in the .348 calibre with 20- 
inch barrel. But have not quite made up my mind 
between this rifle and the Model 70 Winchester 
in calibre .30-06. 

Will you please let me have your opinion as to 
which rifle is best suited for my purpose? 

A. R. (Mexico) 


Ans.—Would recommend against buying the 
Model 71. I realize that with the 20-inch barrel 
this model makes a great appeal as a saddle gun. 
However, you do not require any such heavy 
calibre for game shooting in Mexico. The M71 
is substantially a maximum 200-yard-range rifle, 
ideal for timber work on heavy game, but not 
the best rifle for long-range shooting such as you 
may frequently be called upon to do in your part 
of the country. 

Urge you to select the Model 70 Winchester, 
though possibly in not as heavy a calibre as the 
30-06. Believe the .257 Roberts calibre is an ideal 
choice for hunting in Mexico, The 100-grain bullet 
of the .257 at 2,900 ft. seconds muzzle velocity 
is a fine, flat-shooting load, and entirely adequate 
for anything on four legs in Mexico. N, 


GUN WILL STAND IT—BUT CAN YOU? 





T have a Churchill, 12 bore, 25-inch-barrel shot- 
gun, weighing just a scant 6 pounds and cham- 
bered for the English 2!4-inch cartridge. Do you 
know any place in the United States where one | 
can get lightly-loaded 12-bore cartridges in the | 
24-inch cases? Failing that, do you think it would | 
be feasible to have this gun rechambered to take | 
the American 25-inch case? have shot the | 
English cartridges with a fairly heavy powder | 
charge and 1%-ounce shot load without too great 
discomfort from the kick, but I have never used 
the longer American cases. 

Would greatly appreciate your advice. 

R:. J. 2» ©) 


Ans.—-I am of the opinion that your Churchill | 
12-gauge will readily stand rechambering to 2% | 
inches—if you can stand it. 

Frankly, if I were you, I’d use the standard | 
American 234-dram 1-ounce loads in this gun— 
and carry a small, sharp-bladed pen knife with 
me in the field. Would cut off the crimps, quite 
close to the top shot-wad before putting the shells | 
in the chambers. This would prevent any undue | 
build-up of pressure, and would also slightly 
lighten recoil. 

Another thing you might do, though I wouldn’t 
Suarantee results, is to order some of these new 
2inch 12-gauge shells direct from Remington. As 
you know, Remington is now loading this shell 
for the new 2-inch-chamber 12-gauge 20th Cen- 
tury gun. Using these 2-inch shells in your 2%- 
inch chambers, however, will result in slight ball- 
ing of shot, particularly in the smaller shot sizes 
like 9's, I have tried them recently in a light 
Francotte 12-gauge with 21-inch chambers and 
found the pellets balling up, here and there, in 
Stoups of from three to seven pellets—though 
otherwise the patterns were quite good. 

: ourth—and perhaps best—you can order the 
2% dram 1 ounce loads specially loaded in 2%4- 
inch cases—at extra cost, of course. Remington 
accepts such special orders—and so do the other 
oading companies, I believe. B. N. 





(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Wilfetsof ld Boson 


FREE 1000 MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS 10 HIGH OF OLD 2 
‘ 







SPINNING WHEEL THAT ACTUALLY WORKS FOR 1000 
BEST LETTERS ON WHY OLD MR. BOSTON FINE LIQUORS | 
| REFLECT THE QUALITY TRADITIONS OF OLD BOSTON. 
i OLD MR. BOSTON, DEPT. FS/1, BOSTON, MASS. 

| This offer good until Nov.15™ but not in stotes where such offers are prohibited. 
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UHEL II 


The Third National Championships 










































The champ" 
himself— 
S. Odis Walding 


HERE’ Sa 
strong smell of 
escaping gas in 
the skeet-shoot- 


ing game. The boys 
have carelessly opened 
a gas-jet. We know 


where the leak is, and 
maybe we can do some- 
thing to plug it. But 
if it isn’t plugged—and 
quickly—the _ big-time 
skeet game is going to 
be rocked by an ex- 
plosion. 

A glance at the fol- 
lowing figures reveals 
the fact that skeet dur- 
ing the last year has 
veered to a dangerous 
trend—take a look: 

In 1935, at the Na- 
tional Championship 
matches in Cleveland, 
of 113 shooters in the 
all-bore match, 51.3 
per cent shot 90 or better. This was old- 
fashioned skeet—not the new angle- skeet 
game of today—and average scoring in 
big- time meets was about 88. 

In 1936, at the National Championship 
matches in St. Louis, of 202 shooters in 
the all-bore match, only 32.2 per cent shot 
90 or better. This was the new game— 
angle-skeet—and average scoring dropped 
down to 87.1 per cent. 

In 1937, last June, at the Lordship Shoot, 
of 187 entries in the all-bore match, 47.6 


Average scoring is too high 


—so are gun-butts 


per cent shot 90 or better—and average 
scoring rose normally to 87.7 per cent. 

Yet two months later, at the National 
Championship matches in Detroit, of 208 
entries who shot through the all-bore 
match, 68.3 per cent shot 90 or better—and 
average scoring jumped to 91.6 per cent! 

What’s the answer? Does the fore- 
going indicate the average match skeeter 
has become this much better in two 


W oman and Junior champs Viola Siedhoff and Jack Horton 


short months? Don’t be silly. The only 
reason for such an amazing gain in 
average scoring is this one fact: Shoot- 
ers are flagrantly violating skeet Rule 
No. 3 with reference to gun-position— 
and this is the dangerous gas-leak in 
the House of Skeet today. 

As an added index of what skeet 
shooting has come to today—the aver- 
age score throughout the Grand Amer- 
ican trapshooting matches at Vandalia 
this year was only about 91.4 per cent. 


Obviously, there is only one conclusion— 

big-time match skeet, with widespread 
violation of Rule No. 3 today, is rapidly 

becoming (perhaps has already become) 
only short-range trapshooting. 

Quite a number of years ago, long be- 
fore most of us were born, a shotgun game 
was originated using artificial targets. The 
boys of that day, being exclusively game- 
shots, thought the new shotgun game great 
stuff ; and they started right at the begin- 
ning to call for their targets from the field 
position with gun down. 

However, the natural mania for high 
scores soon took possession of these old- 
time lads—with the 
result that more and 
more of them began 
hunching their gun- 
butts up closer and 
closer to their shoul- 
ders before calling 
for the target. High- 
er scoring immedi- 
ately followed. This, 
however, placed an 
unfair handicap on 
those fellows who 
still wanted to start 
from the gun-down 
field position. 
Therefore, the only 
cure was to throw 
the gate wide open 
and let every shoot- 
er put his gun-butt 
to his shoulder be- 
fore calling for the 
target. 

This sequence is 
repeating it- 
self in 
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The best way to make 
your shots count— 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


World’s finest sights—for all guns 
Don’t let missed shots spoil your hunting 
for the sake of a pair of Lyman Sights 
designed for best results with your gun. 
We'll be glad to advise suitable sights— 
write us the make, model and caliber of 
your rifle, 





No. 5B Reversible 
front sight. $1.75. 


No. 48 microm. sight 
for hi-power hunting 
rifles $11.50. 





14 sight for. LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
re rifles. 29 West St. __ Middlefield, Conn. 













NINE Different Chokes 
With One Barrel! 
FITTED AND 


DELIVERED 
$16.00 








Fit the 
patterntothe 
shooting with a 
POLY CHOKE. 
Makes one gun right 
for all requirements, Instantly adjusted with 
the fingers. Send for folder FS today. 
THE POLY CHOKE COMPANY 
Franklin Ave. Hartford, Conn. 


Allcock-Laight & Westwood Co, Ltd., Toronto dis- 
tributors for Canada and British Possessions 








Have You Bought 
HOPPE’S for { 
YourGun? _S 


rUBRICAT I N¢ 















ET them now. Hoppe’s 
No. 9 to remove bore 
leading or metal fouling, 
firing residue and prevent 
rust. Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning 
Patches to apply No. 9=—= 
convenient, right fit, do 
their job right. Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil to speed 
up the gun’s working parts, 
save wear, and to clean 
and polish. Protection. 
Time savers. Labor savers. 
them with your am- 
munition, at your regular dealer’s. Frank Hoppe’s 
Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., 2310 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


DECOY 


Free Catalog 











CORKS 
CEDARS 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., St. James, Minn. 


BELZ SHOOTING GLAS 


“As Necessary As Sights On Your Gun” 


Equipped with genuine SHARPSITE toric ground 
and polished lenses. Sharpens your vision 

+. protects your eyes from 

glare, ricocheting shot, ‘‘blow-backs."” 


BELZ POLARIZED GLASSES 
eliminate glare and eye-strain. Clear 
underwater vision. 15-day Trial with 
plain glasses. Write for booklet Today. 


2A E. 44th S N.Y.C. 
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skeet today. Violation of skeet Rule No. 3 
—bringing the gun-butt closer to the shoul- 
der before calling for the target—was glar- 
ingly evident at the National Champion- 
ship matches at Detroit. 

And what are we going to do about it? 
I’m not sure there’s an answer. I’m afraid 
the thing is already out of control. More- 
over, I doubt whether control over shooters 
in this respect was ever more than a beau- 
tiful ideal. 

The lad who invented skeet was very 
insistent on this Rule No. 3. His primary 
object was to invent a new shotgun game 
to attract field shots. Also, he undoubtedly 
foresaw (from the history of trapshoot- 
ing) what would happen to skeet if the 
shooter’s gun-position ever got out of con- 
trol. He foresaw that it would be the story 
of trapshooting all over again—in which 
case skeet would be in a sorry position— 
because skeet would then be nothing more 
than short-range trapshooting—and there- 
fore an easier game than the standard 
16-yard trapshooting of today. 

I find myself in the unhappy position 
of being forced to condemn match skeet 
shooting today—simply because of the sins 
of a minority of match shooters. I do not 
say that these shooters are to be blamed— 
because this minority is simply score- 
crazy—and has become score-crazy only 
because of big-time competition. 

It won't be but another year—or at most 
two years—before this gun-down rule will 
be violated by the majority of match skeet 
shooters. Then the goose will be cooked. 
At Detroit it seemed to me that pretty close 
to three out of every seven shooters were 
breaking No. 3 Rule. 

The sorry part is, that among these skeet 
shooters who are giving Rule No. 3 a kick 
in the pants, undoubtedly a good portion 
would be indignant if a close-calling ref- 
eree cracked down on them. These fellows 
are not conscious chisellers. Their fault is 
a natural one—simply an over-eagerness to 
get into the high-scoring brackets—because 
they have had it plainly demonstrated to 
them in the last year or two that it takes 
98 or better, invariably better, for anyone 
to get anywhere in big-time skeet today. 
Hence, they’re score-crazy—and to hell 
with the most important rule of the game. 


The referees are not to blame. There | 


has been a growing tendency on the part 
of those in control of skeet to make shoot- 
ers “happier” at these big-time matches by 
being a little too lenient with them. For 
this reason one of the hardest-boiled ref- 
erees in the country—and one of the best— 
has practically been eliminated from func- 
tioning as a referee in big-time skeet. 


APPY to say, however, there is one 

regional crowd in the country today 
that has the courage to stand by Rule No. 
3 vigorously. This is the Virginia State 
crowd. Whenever shoots are held at Hot 
Springs, the Virginia crowd hire this pre- 
viously-mentioned referee to rule on their 
matches, year after year. 

Virginia is sporting territory, where the 
informal gun-down position of upland 
hunting is honored to the nth degree. These 
Virginia skeet shooters are quail hunters. 
They like skeet because, as it was orig- 
inally conceived, skeet comes closest to 
game shooting in the upland field. And the 
boys keep their guns down at the Hot 
Springs shoots—or else! 

The fault probably lies in the fact that 
we have tried to make skeet into a big- 
time competitive game. Actually, skeet is 
not for big-time competition. Skeet is a 
slow and leisurely game—at its best. Skeet 
primarily is a back-pasture game for small 
groups of upland-game shots. 

As a consequence, if match skeet shoot- 


ers don’t mend their ways with respect to | 
Rule No. 3, the support of thousands of | 


skeet shooters who are primarily game 








A tradition 
as old as America 


AN ABUNDANT 
GAME SUPPLY 





Play your part in preserv- 
ing this tradition for your 
brothers in sport and for 
the sportsmen of the fu- 
ture. Always observe the 
rules of wise conservation. 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & ©O., INC. 


SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


R86. u. 5. Pat. Ore 


MEMBER OF THE 
AMERICAN WILDLIFE 
INSTITUTE 









AUTOMATIC AND OVERUNDER SHOTGUNS 


Let your NEXT be an 
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The single sighting plane, perfect balance, 
quality workmanship and materials, painstak- 
ing hand fitting and finishing of the Browning 
Overunder and its many patented built-in fea- 
tures, such as automatic selective ejection, 
twin single triggers, etc., give you useful values 
not found in any other two barrel shotgun. See 
your dealer and write us. Browning Arms 
St. Missouri. 


Company, Louis, 

















DOUBLES 





There’s a choice of many 
models and all are 
guaranteed to give 
complete 

satisfaction 


39 River St. 











Instant Action 


Your trigger finger can enjoy bare-hand freedom in the 
NEW SarAnaC hunter’s mitt. Slot in right palm, lapped 


for warmth, instantly bares one or all fingers single- 
handed, without removing mitt. Lap fits snugly in palm 
for protection. Made of exclusive SarAnaC-process grain 
deer (buck-skin), wool] lined, elastic knitted wrists. Ideal 
for hunting, ice fishing, motoring, winter sports; an ap- 
preciated gift. Water-resistant, washable leather, always 
dries out soft and pliable. Sizes Large, Medium, Small 
Send today. Full refund if not sat- 
isfied upon arrival. 

PARKER BROS. & COMPANY 
DEPT: F LITTLETON, N. H. 
DEALERS: Write for samples 
and prices on hunting mitts, 
ski mitts, handball gloves and 
SarAnaC Buckskin gloves. 
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At last the call you 
always wanted. As illus- 
trated. No hand manip- 
ulating. The swingable 
bill, 
Patent No. 1855527 closes as P 
blown, does it perfectly. Thoroughly tested ovt hunting wild mal- 
lards, and proved a real duck caller, not a duck chaser. Inside con- 
struction designed to prevent foreign matter getting stuck, causing 
a mistone. Price $2.80. If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct. 


NATURAL DUCK CALL MFG. CO. 
Box 78-F St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE LATEST 


[EFEVER 


ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED 


SELF COCKING SAFETY RIFLE 


All good stores sell Iver Johnson Firearms. For information 
covering our complete line of firearms send for Folder 48A. 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 66 YEARS 
New York Branch, 85 Chambers Street 





as low as $32.00 
CHAMPION SINGLE 
as low as $9.00 


as low as $5.75 


TARGET REVOLVERS 
as low as $10.00 


Fitchburg, Mass. 





























What's Your Target 
Mr. Sportsman? 
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Quail? Clay Pigeons? Deer? It 
makes a difference, you know, in the 
type and equipment of your gun. 
Perhaps you need the regular field 
model for birds, or one equipped 
with the Beavertail forend for 
skeet, or our Ventilated rib model 
for the traps. The L. C. SMITH gun 
is built to take care of your particu- 
lar type of shooting. 

Write us today concerning your 
hunting difficulties and require- 
ments. We will be glad to send you 
Catalogue #K52 and complete de- 
tails. 


HUNTER ARMS CO. INC. 


Fulton, New York 


Western Representatives: McDonald & Linforth 
420 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 








Improves your shooting! 






black blacker, remove haze. 
—Skeet 


and Revolver. 
Send for cat- 


alog. 
F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 


ASK THE GUNSMITHS— 


Ask the men who repair a]] makes of guns about Lefever. 
They say it’s the gun they never see in the repair shop. 
“Who ever saw a broken Lefever?” ‘ 

Catalog of game, skeet, and trap guns—send 6c in stamps. 


Lefever Arms — Ithaca, N. Y. 





King’s Riflite Shooting glasses | 
clear up the target—make the 


Used by all prominent shooters 
Trap, Rifle 


Cleveland, Ohio 





shots will be lost—and don’t for a momen 
doubt that it is the game shots of the cop. 
try, thousands of them, who are the rea} 
supporters of skeet. The big-time-match 
shooters are but a handful in the agere. 
gate—not more than 5 per cent. 

Another regrettable thing I noted at the 
Detroit shoot was the extreme leniency ag 
regards malfunctioning of the gun, Good 
gosh, if our excellent American guns 
actually malfunctioned as_ frequently as 
shooters claimed at Detroit, then Amer. 
ican gun manufacturers ought to hang their 
heads in embarrassment and admit they are 
just a bunch of blacksmiths’ helpers, By 
we who have used American-made guns 
all our lives know better. 

Here again, this abuse of the malfunc. 
tion privilege is not entirely the fault of 
the referee. Our best referees have had it 
demonstrated to them, quite convincingly, 
that popularity with the crowd is a valy- 


| able asset. These referees are all good fel- 


lows. It is only human to want to be liked 
and well-thought-of by the crowd. But just 
the same, this malfunction business is get- 
ting to be a joke—or rather, it is getting 
to be anything but a joke! 

I saw one 2-man minor match shoot-off 
in which the eventual winner claimed a 
malfunction that he was no more entitled 
to than anything in the world. Yet this 
shooter insisted on receiving the courtesy 
of a malfunction—and, by George, got it. 
And he “won” with that target! 


N general atmosphere, ground-conditions 

and accessibility, the Detroit shoot was 
below the high level set at St. Louis last 
year. Mechanically, the Detroit shoot was 
excellent—the 8-field down-the-line lay- 
out was the best I have ever seen. Also, 
management of the shoot was superb. The 
N.S.S.A. this year took our advice and 
made use of professional talent—DuPont’s 
Jack Guenveur. This lad Guenveur has an 
amazing faculty for shoot-management. If 
there is his equal anywhere in the cow- 
try, I have yet to hear of the twin prodigy, 

Last year’s champions stepped down at 
Detroit. New champions took their places. 
S. Odis Walding, shooting on the Gil- 
more Red Lion Team of Los Angeles, 
scored a fine 248 to win the National In- 
dividual Championship—the same score 
Dick Shaughnessy won with last year at 
St. Louis. 

Miss Viola Siedhoff, Wichita, Kansas, 
took the woman’s national crown with a 
95. Young Jackie Horton, Providence, 
Rhode Island, took the Junior Champion- 
ship with 99. Don Sperry, Flint, Michi- 
gan, performed the astonishing feat of 
winning both Sub-Small-Gauge and Small- 
Gauge Championships in one day—a % 
with the %4-ounce .410-gauge load and a 
98 with the 34-ounce load. 

Frank R. Kelly, West Orange, New Jer- 
sey, won the national 20-gauge crown with 
99. Youthful and freckle-faced Master 
Clayton P. Boardman of Augusta, Georgia, 
won the Sub-Junior title with 44 x 50. The 
famous Roseland, New Jersey, wrecking 
crew came through with the highest team 
score ever achieved in a national shoot, 
1213 x 1250. The Kerr Sports Club, Los 
Angeles, finished runners-up with 1210. 
The Wolverine team, Detroit, finished 
third with 1207—a close finish between 
three good teams, with only a 6-target 
spread in 3750 targets. : 

The future of big-time skeet hangs ™ 
the balance today. The only thing that can 
save it is severe enforcement of Rule No. 
3. Referees with plenty of courage aft 
needed—and the referees must have te 
backing of the big-time-skeet crowd to help 
enforce Rule No. 3 to the letter. Otf 
wise big-time match skeet is out onal 
with a lonely minority. 

—Bos NIcHOLS 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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MIXED BAG 
(Continued from page 13) 


the decoys. The water was from eight to 
fourteen inches deep, the bottom fairly 
frm. I had an idea. Rather than attempt 
to pole the pirogue down the length of 
the lagoon in this heavy wind, why not 
walk and tow it? Etienne agreed, and 
shortly we found ourselves at the portage. 
We buckled down to dragging the 
pirogue over that hundred-foot stretch of 
muck. The tide must have been on the 
ebb, for we found ourselves with a con- 
siderable job on hand. We had bucked, 
heaved, grunted and squirmed that dugout 
three-quarters of the distance when Eti- 
enne, who was in front of me, suddenly 
threw himself flat. I heard his frantic 
whisper, “Down, m’sieu!” 

I dropped into the muck on hands and 
knees. 

“Look!” he whispered. 

My eyes took up the direction of his nod, 
and there, abreast of us and coming di- 





He was a fine specimen of Louisiana 
marsh deer 


rectly toward the portage, was as fine a 
specimen of Louisiana marsh deer as I 
had seen in many a long day. He was not 
a big buck, nor did he have a particularly 
good rack of horns. But he was in prime 
condition—as fat as butter from the long 
months of undisturbed feeding on the 
abundant wild pea vines, succulent marsh 
grasses and bulbs. 

In that dim light he picked his way 
across the treacherous marsh, adequately 
supported by his long, spreading hoofs. 
He was coming from the bayou and head- 
ing westward toward a big cheneau I 
could see a mile distant. The raging storm 
may have blunted his sense of caution, for 
he came on dejectedly, head low, evidently 
suffering to some degree the discomfort 
we were enduring. 

He stopped in the lee of a clump of 
Toseau cane about eighty-five yards away 
from us, but to our great relief came on 
after a minute or two. Etienne managed 
to get his gun out of the pirogue unseen. 

e was loading it with buckshot. I heard 
the faint muffled click of the closing 
breech, 

Keeping my head well down, I slowly 
lifted my arm and reached in over the side 
of the dugout. My groping fingers found 
the 20-bore. With infinite caution I drew 
ittoward me, but did not dare lift it over 
the side. 

I waited until one of the numerous 
small patches of cane and reeds shut off 
the buck momentarily from my sight. Then 
I whisked the gun out. In an upper pocket 
where I carried my license I usually had 
ri buckshot loads. I could find only one 

W. 

In a moment I saw that the buck would 
Pass above us, anywhere from thirty to 
fifty yards—the latter if he elected to cut 


across the end of the lagoon. The wind was 
in our favor, and we were not afraid of 
being seen in that half light, protected as 
we were by the pirogue and hummocks all 
around us. He was so close now that I 
could see the wet glistening on his sleek 
sides. 

I was amazed at the sure-footed man- 
ner in which he negotiated that quaking 
marsh. It was obvious that he chose his 
footing, because his progress was never 
straight. He did it, however, so noncha- 
lantly, with such thorough familiarity, as 
to give me the impression that he acted 
by instinct rather than picked out his 
course by sight. 

On the edge of the lagoon he stopped. 
The waves, apparently, were not to his 
liking. I saw him lower his head and then 
jerk it upright when the wind whipped 
the spume from a wave crest into his nos- 


trils. He snorted, ejecting the spray, and | 
stamped one hoof. He looked irritable, and | 
this display of temper was so human that | 
I had to smile. In a moment he turned | 


toward the portage. 

We almost lost him through crass stu- 
pidity. The light was so bad, although it 
was scarcely five o’clock, that we were 
holding our fire until he came into mini- 
mum range, which, as I have said, would 
be about thirty yards, quite forgetting that 
in this most favorable position he was 
bound to cross the trail we had left. 

He moved along unperturbed, save for 
a noticeable display of plain bad temper, 
until he ran onto our scent. We heard his 
loud, half-angry, half-frightened snort. He 
crouched momentarily and then was off 
in one incredible bound which landed him 
smack into a clump of cane. 

The instantaneously conceived strategy 
would have worked had it not been for 
Etienne. I heard the roar of his 12-bore 
in my ear, though I could not see the 
buck—could see nothing, in fact, but the 
threshing and waving of cane. The buck 
pushed through the clump, stumbled, halt- 
ed. He was fifty yards away, but I held 
for his neck and fired. Again he stum- 
bled, tore forward perhaps a hundred yards 
and collapsed. 

“Man!” Etienne said bitterly. “I thought 
we lost dat buck, me. I should stay home 
and let Alcide come. He could do no 
worse.” 

“T haven’t anything to say,” I returned. 
“T’ve hunted deer long enough to know 
better. Anyway, that’s the first deer I’ve 
had walk up to me in the marsh.” 

“T keel one just lak dis way one tam 
I'm trapping. Dat damn deer nearly tromp 
me down.” Etienne’s face crinkled into a 
grin. “Lak Alcide dat day he keel dat buck 
of Bayou Chene. Remembeh, m’sieu?” 


TIENNE fell to work with my big- 
bladed knife and soon had the buck 
dressed. Dragging that much venison a 
hundred yards to the pirogue was no light 
matter; nor was towing the pirogue with 
its heavy load all the way back to camp in 
that terrific weather exactly my idea of a 
good time. But we made it, hung the buck 
from the roof and carried our ducks inside. 
“Ha!” Alcide exclaimed, moving away 
from the stove to make room for us. “I 
see yo’ got yo’ ducks, m’sieu.” 

“And a buck, thanks to Etienne,” I re- 
turned. “You'll smack your lips over his 
fat haunches, Alcide.” 

“Man, I felt yo’ luck was in,” Alcide 
replied, hugely gratified. He looked again 
at the teal and then reproachfully at Eti- 
enne. “Dose duck ain’t cleaned,” he com- 
plained. 

I had hard work to prevent Etienne, 
blue-lipped and shivering, from falling on 
him then and there and rending him limb 
from limb. 

We did full justice to Alcide’s really 
magnificent dinner. Those teal, so brown 
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BANTAM SPECIAL 


HE light is always good, condi- 

tions are always right, when you’re 
shooting with Kodak Bantam Special. 
Your lens is the super-precise, super- 
corrected Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR 
f.2.0, your shutter the efficient 1/500- 
second Compur-Rapid. 

Naturally you make the most of every 
picture opportunity . rainy-day 
pictures, “‘off-guard” snaps, lightning- 
fast sport pictures, indoor snapshots 
under Photofloods, theatre and night 
club shots. 


Kodachrome for 
gorgeous full color 


Load with Kodachrome Film, and get 
gorgeous full-color transparencies. No 
extra equipment needed; the color is in 
the film. Kodachrome transparencies 
may be viewed as they are or mounted 
in slides for large-size projection with 
Kodaslide Projector. 

Kodak Bantam Special is $110; the 
Kodaslide Projector, $48.50. See Kodak 
Bantam Special, and examples of its 
superlatively fine work, in both black- 
and-white and color. There’s a Kodak 
dealer near by . . . Eastman Kodak 


Company, Rochester, N. Y. 









For projecting 
Kodak Bantam 
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transparencies on 
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Projector. 
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MODERN taxidermy as practiced by JONAS 
BROS. is an art that goes far beyond the mere 
mounting of trophies. It is an ART that cre- 
ates an impression of living, breathing ALIVE- 
ness that is definitely . . . . 


TRUE to Life... 


Facial expression, body posture, correct deline- 
ation of muscles and een pe play their 
part in securing this perfect re-creation of na- 
ture; yet more than this is needed. There must 
be the skill required in years of experience, and 
the minute knowledge gained in long years of 
study in the field and in the studio; the FEEL- 
ING for game that comes only from treading 
the game trail with gun in hand. ALL THIS is 
embodied in EVERY Jonas mount. 


COSTS NO MORE... often LESS 


Why not get the FULL possibilities from your 
trophies by sending them to Jonas? Why not 
preserve the memories of YOUR big hunt with 
one of these superlative mounts? The cost is 
NO GREATER than for ordinary work—often 


less! 


Get This Valuable 
FIELD GUIDE 


and Catalog 

Write on your letterhead (or send 10c stamps 
or coin) for instructive Field Guide. Tells how 
to care for trophies in the field. ALSO beauti- 
ful Art Catalog showing famous Jonas Mounts 
together with Rugs, Robes, Novelties, etc., that 
can be made from YOUR skins or purchased 
direct. Write TODAY! 


JONAS BROS. 


Master Taxidermists 
\ 1021 Broadway Denver, Colo. 
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Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 

GOKEY COMPANY 
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and succulent, accompanied by a sauce 
made principally from the juice of the 
Louisiana sour orange, were a gastro- 
nomic triumph. When I warmly congratu- 
lated him, Etienne put in derisively : “Man, 
he got to be able to do some t’ing. He can’t 
shoot t? duck. What we bring him fo’ but 
t’ cooking ?” 

But Alcide was in high good humor. 
Etienne’s words rolled off him like water 
off a duck’s back. 

The rain beat steadily on the low roof 
and the wind mourned in the eaves. From 
afar there drifted down to us the gossip 
of myriad geese, bound for wide water to 
spend the night. Or possibly for the sand 
beaches of the Gulf, since the wider water 
would be rough this night. Rank after 
rank they passed above us, invisible in the 
mourning sky. They were late, Etienne 
commented; they might be migrants. If 
so, there would be great sport on the marsh 
in the morning. 

I nodded contentedly. 


POOR BOY 
(Continued from page 23) 


heard the bear go crashing off to the west 
and the Sheriff came alive. Out through 
the swamp he tore, shouting at the top of 
his lungs: “Here he goes, Poor Boy! Git 
"im, Poor Boy! Catch ’im, Poor Boy! 
Here he goes!” 

I thrilled to the occasion. Now Poor Boy 
would have his chance. At any second we 
would hear his fierce growls as he tackled 
the bear in mortal combat. Then there 
would be no time to waste. A four- or five- 
hundred-pound bear can make short work 
of a dog—even a vicious, husky mongrel 
like Poor Boy. I started to run. 

“Woof!” 

The sound nearly scared me out of my 
wits, and at the same time I fell flat 
over a black object at my feet. The black 
object was Poor Boy! Every hair on his 
back was turned the wrong way, his ears 
were pinned back, and his tail was not 
in evidence. The fact that I had stepped 
on him and then fallen on him didn’t seem 
to concern him. He was gazing out through 
the swamp with a fixed, wild look, and his 
nostrils twitched spasmodically. 

“Here he goes, Poor Boy!” came the 
Sheriff’s voice from afar, and by this time 
the music of the pack was ringing in our 
ears. But Poor Boy heeded it not. 

“Woof!” he said, walking stiff-legged 
around to the rear of me. “Grr-ooof!” 

“Where’s my dog?” shouted the Sheriff 
frenziedly. “Where’s Poor Boy?” 

“Right here,” I answered, from my sit- 
ting position. 

“Why doesn’t he come on?” shrieked the 
Sheriff. “The bear went this way!” 

“That’s the trouble,” I called, and 
couldn’t help grinning. 

“What do you mean?” squalled the 
Sheriff. “Tell him to come on.” 

“Go on, Poor Boy!” I hissed, leaping to 
my feet. “Git ’im!” 

“Wumpf!” said Poor Boy, getting be- 
tween my knees, “Arrrrrr-umpf!” 

The Sheriff came crashing back. I could 
tell that he was angry. Poor Boy heard 
him too. There was no way to be sure that 
the noise wasn’t being caused by a bear ; so 
Poor Boy took no chances. 

“Hmmmmmmm!” he said, chattering 
his teeth together, and trotted off through 
the swamp. 

The Sheriff finally appeared, hot and 
out of breath. 

“I could almost have caught that bear 
myself,” he panted. “It wasn’t a hundred 
yards ahead of me for a long way. If it 
hadn’t winded you I believe I’d have got 
to shoot it.” 

“Winded us,” I interposed. 

“Huh?” said the Sheriff. 


“Skip it,” I said. “You'd better call Poor 
Boy.” 

“Where is that crazy son-of-a-gun?” 
grunted the Sheriff. “It looks like I never 
will get him after a bear.” 

“It sure does!” I agreed fervently. 

“What do you mean?” asked the Sheriff. 
“You don’t mean you think he’s scared of a 
bear, do you?” 

“No,” I said. “I don’t mean I think he's 
scared of a bear. I mean I know he’s scared 
of a bear.” 

“What makes you think so?” asked the 
Sheriff heatedly. 

“A little bird told me,” I answered. “Try 
to call him back here. Why, two men 
couldn’t pull his tail out from between his 
legs!” 

“Nuts!” said the Sheriff. “That dog 
ain’t scared of anything that breathes.” 

“The bear must have been holding his 
breath, then,” I said. “But we can’t stand 
here and argue about Poor Boy. The other 
dogs have gone almost out of hearing, 
Let’s go.” e 

“Okay,” said the Sheriff grimly. “But 
you just wait. Poor Boy will show you 
yet!” 

An hour later Old Rat and Mover bayed 
the bear right in the middle of the Devil’s 
Pocket. The bear was a fighter, and 
Finder, Prophet and Gamester had gotten 
enough. Neither Mover nor Rat would 
take hold, but they told the news plenty. 
We could hear them plainly and they were 
a mile from us. It was hard going, and we 
scrambled wearily over logs and limbs, 





ON E of the funniest dog stories 
that Dave Newell ever wrote, 
“THEY MEAN WELL—OR 
DO THEY?” in the next issue. 











until at last we were within shooting dis- 
tance. At any minute now we would put 
an end to the chase. 

The Sheriff looked around at me. Sweat 
poured from his forehead. 

“Now’s the time for Poor Boy,” he 
whispered. “If he was only here!” 

“Right behind you,” I said. 

I thought the Sheriff would explode. 

“Git ’im, you sorry son of a chicken- 
hearted feist !” he said in a hoarse whisper, 
pointing ahead. 

“Hmmm!” whined Poor Boy, chattering 
his teeth. 

The hair on his neck was standing in 
an inch-high ridge, and he suddenly was 
taken with a hard chill. The only reason 
he didn’t go home was that there was no- 
body to go with him! 

The Sheriff looked at me and then at 
Poor Boy. There was murder in his eye. 
I stuck my tongue in my cheek and looked 
the other way. It was a bad time to laugh. 

At that instant the bear, having rested 
himself, decided to go elsewhere, and the 
chase was on again. When we got to where 
he had been at bay it looked as if a team of 
horses had been wallowing in the mud. 
There were bear tracks everywhere, and 
they were big ones. The Sheriff pointed 
to them. 

“Here he goes, Poor Boy! Git ’im!” he 
pleaded. ; 

Poor Boy tried, but he couldn't quite 
make the grade. He acted as if he want 
to please his master without getting any 
closer to the tracks than he had to. His 
neck looked ten feet long and he was 
all poised to jump backward. Just as he 
started to sniff I stamped my feet on the 
ground as hard as I could. ; 

“Booof! Booof! Booof! Booof!” said 
Poor Boy, jumping fifteen feet and almost 
knocking over the Sheriff. 

“Dave Newell,” he said, “I’ve a good 
mind to kill you. Here I am tryin’ to make 
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my dog run a bear, and what help do I 
get? None. Just when he’s tryin’ to make 
up his mind you have to scare him to death. 
I’ve a notion to beat you to a bloody pulp. 
Where'd he go?” 

“That way is all I know,” I said, point- 
ing behind us. “But he oughtn’t to be hard 
to trail. He was knocking over good-sized 
trees the last I saw of him.” 

“He'll come on,” growled the Sheriff. 
“Let's go.” 

We followed the bear all the rest of the 
day. He’d bay and fight and run, and bay 
and fight and run. At last, just at dark, 
Rat and Mover played out. It had been a 
hot day and they had put up a game chase 
The Devil’s Pocket is hard on dogs, On 
the way back to the boat I leaned over to 
pass under a limb and it knocked off my 
big felt hat. The hat fell on Poor Boy, who 
was walking right at my heels, and he 
jumped and hollered as if a car had hit 
him. The Sheriff just looked at me and 
shook his head. 

I saw the Sheriff a month later. His 
name is Charley Dean and he is one of the 
best sheriffs that Citrus County ever had. 
When I saw him he was just locking up 
an escaped lifer from the road gang. One 
of his arms was bandaged, for the lifer had 
been, tough. 





“How’s Poor Boy, Charley?” I asked. 

“Derned if I know,” he grinned. “Last 
week I brought a big old black bull to the | 
farm in my truck. Poor Boy was layin’ in | 
the yard, and when I backed the truck | 
down into the loadin’ pit he seen that bull | 
and went to chatterin’ his teeth. 

“‘Hmmmmm’ he says, just like he done | 
that day in Chassahowitzka Swamp. Do | 
you remember ?” | 

“T sure do,” I laughed. “Then what?” | 

“Then the bull jumped out into the yard. 
Poor Boy had taken one look and checked 
out. When he went under the house he 
knocked two piers down on the front side 
and when he went out the back he knocked 
down two more. I ain’t seen him since. I 
don’t know where he is or how he is. One 
thing I do know, though.” 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“He dern sure ain’t bear huntin’!” | 
grinned the Sheriff. 


THE DIVER TAKES UP | 
PINOCHLE | 


(Continued from page 20) 


The Diver spat out the word as though 
ridding his mouth of something both | 
poisonous and decayed. 

“Yes, sir; they tell me it’s a real in- 
terestin’ game. Well, I gotta get the team 
put up. See you at supper.” 

The buckboard with its patient roan 
and sorrel bore him away. 

_ We stood gazing at each other in sicken- 
ing silence. It was broken at last. 

“So we come nine thousand miles be- 
cause your friend Baron Munchausen 
wanted the Ausable to himself.” The 
Diver laughed. 

As though it were an echo of that des- 
pairing laughter, a loon’s hideous cackle 
sg to us from somewhere out on the 
ake, 

_The effect of my 18-mile walk hit me 
like the kick of a mule. I became one | 
big ache. 

“Maybe they aren't fishermen,” I fal- 
tered, 

“Then why did they come here?” 

I could think of no answer to that un- 
answerable question. 

“Zeke,” said The Diver, “we've been 
trimmed. Come on, I’H prove it.” 

He stalked grimly to the edge of the | 
ake and made a first cast, with two sizable 
Wet flies, into that sheet of painted fairy- 
like water. An instant boil disturbed the 
brooding surface. 
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GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF 


WATERPROOF 
LEATHER 


TO YOUR 
MEASURE 


Mid-Western 
Waterproof Leather 
Garments are guar- 
anteed absolutely water- 
proof. YOUR MONEY 
BACK if not 100% sat- 
isfied. Illustration shows 
how hose was turned on 
# piece of thisleather for 
24 continuous hours and 
not a drop came through. 


| hed you really want to laugh at everything in the weather man’s bag 


of tricks—wind, rain, snow, sleet and cold—get next to a Mid- 
Western Waterproof Leather Outfit. Your hunting comfort will be 
set for life. This exclusive waterproof horsehide undergoes a 6 
months’ tanning and waterproofing process, giving you a leather 
that keeps you dry and stays soft and pliable after being wet. It is 
light weight, windproof, and comfortably warm in subzero weather 
when wool garments are worn underneath. Burr-proof and mos- 
quito-proof. Dark olive drab color to match blind. Large, re- 
movable, blood-proof game pocket in rear. Wool wrist-bands. 
Made to your individual measure at factory-direct prices. Not 
sold through retail dealers. Order blank gives full details how 

to measure and get a tailor-made fit. 


WRITE FOR THIS CATALOG 
showing full line of Mid-Western outdoor 
garments—Shooting Mits, Hunting Caps, 
Sheepskin Vests and Paes, Sheepskin Gun 
Cases, Jackets, ete. Factory-direct price 
list and order blank will come with catalog. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 


602 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Leather Goods for over 60 Years 


SHEEPSKIN GUN CASE 


Made of heavy sheepskin, with 

wool side in to absorb moisture, 

- rie and rn peor —_ ae 

5 0 m, which acts as additional 

Leather Hunting i A — rust preventive. Full length or 

Shirt With Detachable Is knock-down styles. Sizes for all 
Cape shotguns and rifles. 








“The Old Sportsman’’—The Boot 
You Have Always Wanted [| sott. riexivie, pliant— 


comfortable as old slippers. 





Specially designed by master craftsmen for hunting and 
fishing. Fine wearing quality and comfort. Moccasin 
type, no hard counter. As nearly waterproof as a leather can be 
made. Genuine Goodyear welt. Rough duplex gristle non-slip 
sole. Finished with genuine Latigo leather laces. No Foot Fa- 
tigue Here After the Most Strenuous Day Aflield! Come 
back to camp with your feet as rested and fresh-feeling 
as at early morning. Sizes 5 to 11, widths B to EEE; 
9-ineh, $8.00; 12-inch, $10.00; 15-inch, $12.00. See how it will twist, flex 
and bend in your hands 


The Allen Bros. BONE-DRY Straight GUN CASE 
ei for Any Length Barrel 




















Finest select leather— 
chrome finish — weatherproofed — oil- 
treated—will minimize gun rust, even when gun is 
damp. Takes any length barrel without breaking gun down. 

Regular brief-case double handle, well-balanced, easy to carry. Chromium 
plated buckle on cover strap. Another exclusive Allen Bros. product, of world-famous Allen Bros. tannage 
and workmanship, At all sporting goods dealers, or direct from us, $5.00 postpaid. Address 


ALLEN BROS., Dept. FS, BUFORD, GA. 





“Made with 





t3 
:> 


a word for it... 


NIN 
NANGENDAN 


(That’s how a Chippewa Indian would 
say, ‘‘I find it Light in Weight.”’) 


1 the Indians had to wear hunting boots, 
they would probably select Goodrich 
Litentufs for their extreme light-weight and 
comfort. 

Goodrich Litentufs are made of a specially- 
compounded, tougher yet lighter rubber that 
makes them ideal for sportsmen. These boots 
are not only feather-weights, but are more 
flexible, more snug-fitting than any boot 
you’ve ever worn! 

Besides the Sporting Boot illustrated, there 
are many other Goodrich Litentufs—includ- 
ing models for women. Write for illus- 
trated folder. B. F. Goodrich Co., Footwear 
Division, Watertown, Mass. 













The Litentuf 
Anklefit is an 
extra flexible, 
light-weight 
sporting boot. 


cushion insole 
and cleated 
outsole, 


The Litentuf Anklefit — Sporting Height 


Goodrich 


Litentuf 


(ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT) 





Thsliienshed 





B. F. Goodrich Co., Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, ‘““Cooking and Serving Game Dishes.”’ 
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“Socko!” said The Diver. “Come to 
papa!” 

Shortly thereafter he carefully netted 
two native trout that seemed to have been 
poured from the same mold. They were 
beautiful, richly colored fish about twelve 
inches long. 

“This,” said The Diver, “is the life. 
Take a shot at it, George!” 

I hastened to obey. A similar boil. A 
brief struggle. I netted twin brothers. The 
Diver’s pair and mine were apparently 
quadruplets. 

And now The Diver cast again. 

“Socko !” 

He failed to use his net on this pair. 
They were simply dragged out on the 
small flat beach from which we were fish- 
ing. “I’m sending the Baron a dozen 
flies for Christmas,” he informed me. “Or 
maybe he’d like a nice two-piece rod.” 

Then I cast. 

“Don’t keep those two,” said The Diver 
as I beached the resulting double. “We've 
got six already.” His wrist flicked—the 
flies settled on the surface. Came the un- 
escapable boils. But now the exultant 
“Socko!” was not heard. It remained un- 
uttered while twenty minutes passed and 


| there was no variety to our proceedings, 


or to the number and size of the trout we 
took. “Socko!” was out. 

At last The Diver desisted. He turned 
a troubled eye my way. 

“Let’s move on away from here, Al. 
They’re ganging us.” 

So we moved fifty yards along the shore. 
I cast. Two trout exactly like the ones we 
had taken farther down the lake! 

The Diver cast. Ditto! He unhooked 
this last pair and watched them shoot like 
twin torpedoes into protecting greeny 
depths. 

“Just two little Moonbeams entirely 
surrounded by fish. What’ll we do?” 

“Maybe the stream’s different,” I sug- 
gested. 

“That’s a thought,” The Diver bright- 
ened. “We'll try her in the morning.” 


TINNY whanging now smote the air. 

It came, we discovered, from the front 
porch of Waldorf, where a stout woman 
was belaboring a dishpan with significant 
gusto. We moved in silence toward the 
sound, 

Presently we encountered half a dozen 
card players, their head-gear decorated 
with a varied assortment of flies, in a deer- 
antlered living room. They looked up as 
we entered, mumbled greetings, and 
joined us without enthusiasm at the sup- 
per table. 

“We've been fishing the lake,” said The 
Diver as he placed a paper napkin across 
his knees. “It’s got us down. I don’t see 
how a piece of water can hold that many 
trout.” 

An erstwhile card player who had just 
forked a piece of cold tongue from a plat- 
ter held his trophy poised in mid-air and 
sighed heavily. 

“Until you fish the stream, brother, 
you ain’t seen nothin’.” The slab of tongue 
was slapped down and inspected. “Some- 
body pass the mustard.” 

Despite this disheartening pronounce- 
ment, early morning found The Diver 
and me heading for a lumber dam at the 
foot of the lake over which spilled the 
water that formed the stream. Working 
our way out to the middle of the apron 
of the dam, we observed the top pool of a 
merry little river that wound away from 
us through alders and white birch and 
pine. The quiet pool at our feet, unbroken 
by ephemeral telltale rings, showed not a 
sign of life. 

“Nothing rising,” said The Diver with 
strange satisfaction. 

As he prepared to make his initial cast 


his flv swung from his rod tip over the 
pool some six or seven inches from the 
surface. The fly dangled there for an jp- 
stant. A trout hurled itself out of the wa- 
ter at the fly. 

The fish fell back with a splash as 
another hurtled into the air, and another, 
and then another. In a moment there was 
a sort of perpetual fountain of trout be- 
low that fly, none of which managed to 
reach it. 

The Diver watched this extraordinary 
piscatorial upheaval in silence. At last he 
spoke. 

“Back to the Ausable for us. When does 
that boat come up the Penobscot again?” 

“Not until Wednesday.” 

The Diver thought this over. “Ever 
play pinochle, Archibald?” 

“No ” 


No. 

“Well, here’s where you're going to 
learn.” 

Thus I discovered one of the few axioms 
of fly-fishing. Life can be pleasant with 
the creel still empty, but “too many fish” 
cannot be long endured. 


HEADS OR TAILS? 
(Continued from page 15) 


the weather. When hung by the heels, the 
warmth of outer air does not get in its 
work on intestinal contents so rapidly in 
undrawn game or the intestinal cavity of 
drawn game. When hung in reverse, by 
the head, the keeping time can be short- 
ened approximately one-third. Late of a 
duck season, when a taste of early wititer 
had been hovering around for many days, 
we have taken down from the north side 
of the shanty birds that had been up three 
weeks, and they were just right. 

“While all the flavor depends on the 
hanging and keeping, it is regulated, let 
us say, by one’s sense of the fitness of 
things—how much a sensitive palate and 
fastidious nose will accommodate. We all 
know individuals who enjoy a strong fond- 
ness for such combinations as Limburger 
cheese and overripe venison, which would 
be a little too rich for the average per- 
son’s blood. 

“Any game bird ought to be hung a 
minimum of three days by the legs before 
serving and as much more as one may 
prefer, depending on how it is liked. The 
exceptions are woodcock, snipe and plover, 
in which case if you are to enjoy the 
trail you must sacrifice the bird. It is all 
a matter of taste. 

“T have known individuals who wrapped 
their fowl in canvas and buried them for 
a day or two as a preliminary to ripening, 
and several who stoutly aver that pheas- 
ant should be hung up till he falls down 
and takes French leave from the hooks. 
Some will maintain that a bird is not prop- 
erly hung until its feathers begin to shed. 

“But as between eating too soon or too 
late, there is a happy mean: that exact 
moment or delicate point when the bird 
gives out the first hint of taint. Then it 
is ready for the kitchen and the cook, 
which latter, if he knows his stuff, turns 
out something that causes the diner, as he 
sits him down, to recall the remark of the 
colored gentleman given to lifting water- 
melons from a near-by patch, ‘Man, when 
ah splits one open, ah doan want nobody 
dar but me.’ 

“So my vote in this forum would be for 
birds trussed by the feet for keeping and 
eating qualities."—CHARLEs B, Monrss, 
Massachusetts. 


“My habit in hanging ducks has been to 
tie them together by the feet and hang 
them head downward, provided I wanted 
to keep them some time. I string my quail 
the same way. I do not like ripe game. 
think ruffed grouse, no matter how you 
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hang it, after it is a week or ten days old, 
jsinferior to one that is used within three 
or four days of its killing. 

“Before cooking my birds I have the 
thin skin covering of the abdomen trimmed 
off, for there is where you get the first 
taint of the ‘insides.’ Quail and ruffed 
grouse are broiled over hardwood coals 
that are very, very hot, and I broil the 
bird quickly—brown it nicely on the breast 
side and then finish it with the bone side 
down. A slow fire makes it dry. A quick, 
hot fire will broil it so that it is juicy. 
A broiled sharp-tailed grouse is delicious. 
When I broil birds, I split them open at 
the back, but do not flatten the breast. 
Leave the bird whole and do not pinch 
your wire broiler down tight; the breast 
should stand up good and plump.”—WIL- 
uamM B. MersHON, Michigan. 


“Waterfowl and game birds should be 
hung by the feet. They will keep hours 
longer. For those who prefer their game 
favored by the aging process, it is desir- 
able that the birds be hung by the feet. 
By this method they will become ripe and 
not tainted. Any bird badly shot in the 
entrails should be drawn immediately, as 
it cannot be ripened.’—-GEeNeE A. Howe, 
Texas. 


“While I have been hunting upland 
game and waterfowl ever since I was big 
mough to tote a gun and have entered 
into similar discussions such as this, I 
can only quote a chef, who at the time was 


employed at one of the nationally known | 
cafés in the Northwest. He claimed that | 


the proper way to hang game to keep it 
without freezing was to hang it by the feet. 


The reason he gave was that the intestines | 
would settle up against the breast-bone | 


alter the game was killed; a coating was 


created between the intestines and the meat, | | 


and naturally the vent would close solidly 
and prevent any air from entering into 
the inside of the bird. In this way all the 
favor of the meat was preserved and the 
bird had a much better flavor than if it 
were hung by the head or drawn. His 
claim also was that game hung by the head 
had a certain amount of seepage through 
the vent which would penetrate to the 
outer tissues of the bird and was not as 
sanitary as the bird which was hung by 
the feet. 

“After getting his explanation of how 
to keep game I have been hanging my 
birds by the feet ever since, but whether 
game that is hung by the feet has any bet- 
ter flavor than game hung by the head is 
avery delicate question to answer. I really 
could not tell any difference. If there was 
any, it was so little that I was not conscious 
of it."—Burni—E Maurexk, North Dakota. 


‘Not only will birds keep longer, but 
they will, in a greater percentage of cases, 
have a superior flavor if hung by the feet. 
The reason for this is because the intestines 
fall forward, allowing in most instances 
certain fluids which are detrimental to the 
preservation of the edible portions of the 
bird to flow out through natural passages. 
lf the intestines and other fluids are al- 
lowed to press against the membranes of 
the external portions, those parts will 
commence decomposition two or three 
limes faster than they would otherwise. 

ce those portions start to decompose, 
fay of the tissues rapidly spreads to 
ther parts. of the body. In consequence of 

8 all game, regardless of species, should 

hung by the feet.’—Harry L. Fett, 
Saskatchewan, 


“Because my father before me hung 
game by the feet, I have done likewise— 
Way, I don’t know. However, the English, 
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You'll be grateful for a tinful of good old 
Half & Half. Cool as the thought you’ve 
been hooked for a raffle. Smooth as the 
news: “The turkey is yours.’? Fragrant, 
friendly, full-bodied tobacco that won’t 
bite the tongue—in a tin that won’t bite 


the fingers. Made by our exclusive modern Not a bit of bite In the 
tobacco or the Telescope 
Tin, which gets smaller 
and smaller as you use- 
up the tobacco. No bitten 
fingers as you reach for a 
load, even the last one. 


process including patent No. 1,770,920. Cool 
and smooth. Smells good. Makes your 
pipe welcome anywhere. Tastes good. Your 
password to pleasure! 

















Copyright 1937, The American Tobacco C 


HALE HALE 
The Sage Pipe -Trbacco 














"lo have handled game for a thousand ! 
Yeats or more, hang it by the feet, and I | 
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The 20th Century Gun 


A fine 12 gauge English 54 Ib 
ejector with a new system of Taper 
boring and chambered for the new 
2” shells (mfr’d by Remington). It 
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KIMBALL ARMS COMPANY 
222 Cambridge Road, Woburn, Mass. 















HERE’S 
THE BEST 


hNIFE 


youll ever buy 
for only SOO 


COMPLETE 
WITH REAL POST- 
LEATHER SHEATH PAID 
SWEDISH STEEL BLADE 














To sturdy hunting knife is 81/2” over- 
all and fully guaranteed by us. The 4” 
blade of finest hand-forged Swedish steel, 
beveled and engraved, takes and holds a 
razor-sharp edge. Made in one piece by 
famous Finnish craftsmen. Nickel silver 
ferrule with hard curly birch handle. Gen- 
uine fitted leather case with safety belt 
clasp included at this special price of 
$1.00 complete. Ideal for home or camp 
use. Over five th d husiastic users 
in one year! 


STODDARD’S 


344 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
MAIL TODAY 





























§ STODDARD’S v 
§ 344 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | 
© Dear Sirs: g 
* Please send me, all charges prepaid, the Royal & 
§ Finn Knife complete with leather case and safety & 
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satisfied, I will return it and receive my $1.00 back t 

: as you guaranteed. ' 
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take it for granted that they know their 
onions.” —JOHN TAINTOR Foote, New York. 


“At our club we hang ducks by the 
feet. Most poultry dealers hang them this 
way, and I imagine that is the better way, 
as it gives them a chance to drain. 

“T am not one who likes his game hung 
very long. In my opinion, this practice of 
hanging game is purely an excuse handed 
down from the old days when people had 
to eat rotten game because they had no 
refrigeration. Therefore, they gave it as an 
excuse that rotten game tasted better.”— 
Van CAMPEN HFILNner, New Jersey. 


“Right or wrong, I have always hung 
undrawn fowl by the feet. This was taught 
me years ago by an old plainsman, who 
contended that a fowl spoils first at the 
vent end, especially under pressure. The 
heavier bony structure of the front end 
will preserve the entrails much better. I 
have found this to be a fact, and have 
always done this.”—W. C. TuTrLe, south- 
ern California. 


“It is the belief of quite a few sports- 
men that to hang game by the feet pro- 
vides against an accumulation of gas and 
odors in the abdominal cavity, prevents 
the contents of the crop and neck from 
souring the flesh, and aids the circulation 
of clean air through the feathers. I believe 
the careful preparation of game to be hung 
is much more important than the manner 
in which it is suspended.”—H. L. Betten, 
northern California. 


“Small game will keep longer and have 
a better flavor if hung by the feet. No 
game should be hung for long periods to 
ripen when the intestines have been badly 
perforated and the contents distributed 
throughout the cavity and flesh of the 
game without first being drawn and care- 
fully wiped out with a dry cloth.’—Davip 
H. Mansen, Utah. 


“About hanging game. It is easier to 
carry by the head, and there is an alleged 
English custom of hanging game by the 
neck until it sloughs off, and the flesh is 
then ripe enough (to suit some). 

“In the school I was game-taught, the 
old gentlemen always hung their game in 
a cool place by the feet, and I always fol- 





“(XOALS FROM MY CAMP- 
FIRE,” by Col. Frank H. 
Mayer, in the next issue. 














low that. It permits fouled blood to drain, 
and not sour the flesh. Old colored Uncle 
Phil Gwynne, who learned his art under 
Gaston and was the best poultry cook I’ve 
ever eaten behind, invariably hung all table 
fowls for Wapanoca by the feet. Voila!” — 
Nasu BUCKINGHAM, Tennessee. 


“Feet first, last and all the time unless 
the birds are drawn, in which case they 
necessarily must be hung by the head. 
Flies, heat and moisture spoil game. Flies 
will spoil game no matter how hung; but, 
protected from flies, waterfowl will keep 
sweet a great deal longer if hung by the 
feet than if hung by the head. If the entrails 
are pierced by shot, and they usually are, 
the blood will drain out the beak of the 
bird if hung by the feet. When hung by 
the head, this blood can’t escape, and that’s 
where your trouble starts. 

“A great many years ago in a duck 
camp a discussion arose as to the proper 
method of hanging game. We took two 
green-winged teal, two widgeon, two mal- 
lards and two broadbill. On the shady side 


of the shack we hung one of each species 
by the head and one of each species by 
the feet. The weather was fairly cool, and 
the birds were hung in a dry place pro- 
tected from flies. Each day they were care- 
fully inspected. 

“The widgeon hung by the head spoiled 
first. The widgeon hung by the feet and 
the green-winged teal hung by the head 
spoiled next. I have always wondered why 
a widgeon would spoil quicker than any 
other duck. The next bird to go was a 
mallard hung by the head, and the next 
was a broadbill hung by the head. Then 
came the green-winged teal hung by the 
feet. When we broke camp, the mallard 
and the broadbill hung by the feet were 
still sweet. 

“In the old days of market shooting in 
the West, when ducks were packed in bar- 
rels to ship them East, a roll of straw was 
placed around the outside of the bottom 
of the barrel. Then the birds were put in 
breast down, which tilted the entrails up 
into the breast cavity and had the same 
effect as though the birds were hung by 
the feet. Then a layer of straw and an- 
other circle of ducks. These men always 
took care to have the head lower than the 
feet in order that the entrails did not rest 
against the thin skin around the vent. The 
top of the barrel was marked ‘This side up,’ 

“Anyone who has the least doubt about 
how to hang game can take two birds in 
equally good condition, hang one by the 
feet and one by the head, and then watch 
them. He will know for  sure.”—Jor 
Bowers, New York. 


After weighing the evidence, Fretp & 
STREAM votes with the boys who hang 
their game birds by the feet. If you are 
shooting in a warm country where it is 
necessary to draw the birds immediately 
after they are killed, then we vote heads. 


THERE’S LIFE IN THE OLD 
GIRL YET 


(Continued from page 29) 


True to form, the big shots again failed 
to matriculate in the Grand American 
Handicap. True to form, also, the Grand 
American Handicap crown again went to 
a Lochinvar who came out of the west— 
that is, the Middle West. A strapping fel- 
low by the name of Frank Gray Carroll 
stole the show in the 9th inning and came 
home with the only 100-straight to win the 
most eminent title in amateur trapdom. 

Champion Carroll hails from a_ little 
town by the name of Brecksville, Ohio. It’s 
a hamlet with only 1,200 population, located 
in Cuyahoga County, about fourteen miles 
south of Cleveland. You'd never find 
Brecksville on the map unless you used an 
accurate atlas and a magnifying glass. In 
fact, on August 26, the day before the 
Grand American Handicap, this town was 
just about as well-known as your great- 
granddad’s Uncle What’s-His-Name. 

Twenty-four hours later, at sundown on 
August 27—at the close of the 38th Grand 
American Handicap—Brecksville, Ohio, 
had its name and the name of its favorite 
son flashed to the far corners of the nation 
over the Associated Press wires. These 
AP news flashes said it was F. G. Carroll 
who was the new champion of the 38th 
Grand American and that Brecksville, 
Ohio, was the good old home-town that 
presented him to posterity. 

Here’s a picture of this man Carroll: 
He’s as fine a specimen of American mam- 
hood as ever you set eyes on. He looks as 
though he might be somewhere betwee 
twenty-eight and thirty, but says hes 
thirty-five. He’s a towering fellow, 6 feet 
4 inches from toe to top and weighs a he 
215 pounds, without showing his weight: 
He appears to be as lean as a hound, with 
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out an ounce of blubber on his husky 
frame. Probably got into this fine trim by 
tossing kegs of nails around, not to men- 
tion bales of wire fencing. Yes, he’s in the 
hardware business, owns his own store. 

He’s married, been married for eleven 
years. Yet his wife was so little interested 
when he remarked to her that he thought 
he would go to the Grand American to try 
his luck that she journeyed down to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for a brief visit while he 
was away, instead of accompanying him. 
On the other hand, maybe she is a shrewd 
enough wife to know that when a man 
goes away to the wars, he will be a better 
fighter if his mate isn’t with him. 

Just to make Frank Carroll’s exploit 
read even more like a page out of Horatio 
Alger, get this: it was his first visit to the 
Grand American! What's more, he had 
been shooting at clay targets only four 
years—and up until less than a year ago 
he had never, in all his life, shot at a regis- 
tered target. 

Carroll bought himself a new gun about 
six weeks ago. It was a good-grade single- 
shot trap gun. He journeyed in to a sport- 
ing goods dealer’s store in Cleveland and 
picked it out. At first he wasn’t going to 
buy it, but he went back after it a second 
time because he said it felt right and he 
just knew he had to have it. By the time 
he had reached the Grand American, he 
had fired at only about four hundred tar- 
gets with the new gun—but apparently his 
confidence in it was justified. 


HEN I asked Carroll what his aver- 

age was, he told me “around 90 per 
cent.” This must have been the truth—first 
of all, because this sort of chap doesn’t tell 
anything but the truth; secondly, in the 
preliminary match leading up to the Grand 
American, shot the previous day, Carroll 
scored a 91. Nevertheless 90 per cent is 
pretty good; so the A.T.A. handicap boys 
put the bee on him, so to speak, with the 
result that his average scoring on regis- 
tered targets gave him a handicap of extra 
yardage. When he stepped up to the plate 
at the Grand American, they shoved him 
back to the 19-yard line—which was a fair 
enough handicap on the basis of available 
data. 

Carroll was No. 5 in his four-man squad. 
His squad stepped out on the first trap 
field about one o’clock in the afternoon. He 
told me he had time only to grab a sand- 
wich and a glass of milk before going up 
to bat. That isn’t much of a meal for a 
man the size of Carroll. However, I have 
always believed that it’s a good idea for 
a fighter to limit himself to short rations 
just before going into battle. 


Later, after it was all over and the cham- | 


pionship crown was firmly on his head, 
Carroll told me that he had been just a 
little nervous when he stepped up to the 
plate. However, I have an idea that his 
brand of nervousness wouldn’t assay more 
than about one tremor to the ton. His sub- 
sequent performance indicated that his sort 
of nervousness is the kind that, under the 
chemistry of excitement, changes into 
chilled-steel determination. 

Of course, the whole business is enough 
to make a strong man nervous. Weaker 
fellows would have done either of two 
things: had shakes in the knees, or felt so 
helpless that they would have let them- 
selves be washed out. Imagine going down 
the line, shooting a 25-straight, stretching 
it out to 50-straight—and then you become 
aware that the crowd is gathering back 
of you. You break the next 25-straight, and 
you've 75 in a row. By this time two thou- 
sand people are behind you, all set and 
teady to burst into a murmuring roar of 
disappointment should you be unfortunate 
ough to pull the trigger at the wrong 
mstant. This is what you are up against 
at the Grand American. 
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Woolrich complete outfit shown 
here is our best red-and-black 
water-repellent 32-0z. pure wool 
mackinaw. No. 503 Coat, lined 
sleeves and all with duvetyn, 
and No. 
double seat 
with numerous special features. 
No. 223 Hat-Cap to match. 


Get 


worsted wool soc 


‘Get warm Woolrich red-top ribbed-knit heavy 


choice. Get Woolrich No. 404 Hunting Mit- 
tens with fing.r slot for trigger hand. 





Warmer, Better 


Wool Hunting Clothes 


DRESS to go out and hunt—and stay out—regardless of cold 

and rough weather. Be warm, comfortable, thoroughly pro- 
tected. Have the right fit, looks, long wear. Hunt in famous 
mountain-made—for 107 years 
carded, spun, dyed, woven, fulled water repellent and made up 
into your garments—correctly designed—by Woolrich experts 
who hunt, fish, camp and hike the mountain trails of the old 
Allegheny pinelands that surround our village. 


Woolrich Clothes. Pure wool, 


Take your choice in style and price. Hunting coats, cruisers, 
cossack and parka jackets, breeches, long pants, vests, hat-caps, 
caps, socks, mittens—and especially hunting shirts, in plaids, 
checks and plain. Mackinaw coats, too. Weights and colors 
to suit you. Ask your dealer to show you Woolrich Hunting 
Clothes—the genuine, with trade mark in every garment. For 
free catalog, send us the coupon below. 


No. 96 14-0z. Hunt- 
ing Shirt in big plaid 
—choice of colors. 
Right, No. 106 check 
hunting shirt with 
concealed zipper—col- 
or choice. Plenty of 
others—full price 
and style range, 


ks—20” No. 365. or other 








WOOLRICH 
1943 Breeches with 


and knees; both 
Name 


Address 





John Rich & 


Yes, please send me your new Hunting Clothes Catalog, FREE, 


SEND ME ONE 


WOOLEN MILLS 
Bros., Dept. F.S., Woolrich, Pa. 

















Walnut 
Gun and Rod Cabinets 
DECOYS 


% Send 5c for circular 
BUILDERS WOODWORK CO. 


Burlington, Iowa 








Lambskin GUN CASE 


Custom-built by Nichols. Full-length. Genuine 
andles. S ONLY 


leather binding and handles. 
$3.75 


leather reinforcement around breech, 
butt and muzzle, Universally ap- 

Workmanship and 
materials 











proved and used by expert 
sportsmen in all parts of 
the country. Our 
volume permits 
this low price. C 
ordering. $1.00. 

with telescope sight. } 
charge for bolt action. “NICHOLS 
KNOWS” from experience, and manu- 
factures just what you need fer equipment. 
Write for complete new Fall Catalog. 


R.C. NICHOLS CORP. y384 Mair §t._ 


Mfrs. Hunting, Fishing an? Camping Equipment 
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THENEW WEAVERRIFLESCOPE 
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MODELS 330 
AND 440 


Brings you features found in 
many higher-priced scopes: 
Fully corrected double cemented achromatic 
lenses giving unusually brilliant field even in 
poor light. Furnished with % minute click 
adjustments or with knurled locking nuts. 


No. 330-234X—$27.50 No. 440-4X—$32.50 
Other models from $4.75 to $11.70 


W. R. WEAVER CO. 
El Paso, Texas 


Write Dept. 2 
for free literature. 








LONG RANGE 


Inexpensive and: every gun prooftested with 


“dynamite” loads—every gun nicely fitted and fin- 
ished—every gun “Rugged as a Grizzly Bear.” 


Catalog in colors for 6c in stamps 


Western Arms 


Ithaca, N. Y¥. 














Large volume of light 
For Hunting, Trapping, Camp- 
ing, ete. Will burn continu- 
ously for years at %e an 
hour, by simply adding water 
and carbide. Generator (not 
shown) hooks over belt. 
Send for Free Circular 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 2! 
Chicago, tl. 


ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE GENUINE BB 
COMPRESSED 


AIR PISTOL 
For Target & Small Game—Economical— 


seca caeninen Veiner eel Fe 
Amazing Maximum V: —Safe. Sing! 
Shot with Bott Action—Hammer Fire—Hair 
Seety a. 177 or 22 or BB, Price $7.50, Hol- 

ster $2.00. Also 177 and 22 Single Shot Air Rifles $7.50—— 
BSUS oie hee lites eae “RARE 

ifle .00—a aler or irect— er _ - 
The Only Genuine C Pistols & Rifles for 
BB on the market. Ful eee i etal ree wire today tor 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 679 N. B’way, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
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Why miss your shots—and the full 
enjoyment of your trip? Important 
as your rifle, gun, or rod, is your 
underwear. Too heavy—it slows you 
up. Inadequate—it lets biting cold 
freeze out the quick response of nerve 
and muscle. Wear Duofold. Its unique 
fabric in two thin layers with air 
space between gives you warmth 
without weight or bulk. Inner layer 
all soft cotton next the skin for con- 
stant comfort. Outer layer contains 
wool for warmth and protection. It’s 
ideal for hunting and fishing. Ask for 
it at your men’s wear store. 

DUOFOLD, INC. e MOHAWK, N.Y. 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


Made in all styles— from 
shirts and shorts to full 
length one-piece suits.... 
You'll like Duofold in the 
briefer models for general 
in town” wear. 











pos''PAY WHILE YOU PLAYY== 


Why think about your next Gun — Own it and use it NOW— 
8 Months to pay—immediate Delivery. 


48 HOURS TRADING EXCHANGE 


Write to. —what you have and what you want. We answer 
= MAIL LIBERAL ALLOWANCE. Our Shipments 


LARGEST STOCK: GUNS—AMMUNITION— OPTICAL EQUIP- 
} pte. NEW 40 page illustrated GUN CATALOG on 
equest. 


Sloan's Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
88-F Chambers St. New York City 


PINLETTED GUN STOCKS | 


Send $5 for Stoeger Peerless Walnut Stock for Enfield, 

Springfield, Krag, Mauser, Lebel, Winchester 52 and 54. 

Quality and fit guaranteed. Immediate delivery. Restocking folder free. 
1507 Fifth Ave 


6 OO) Ds De Cero rae 
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Here it is from another angle. Maybe 
Carroll knew about this; maybe he didn’t. 
But the fact remains that five 99’s had 
already been posted. In addition to this, no 
less than seven 98’s had already gone up on 
the board. Carroll, happily, doesn’t appear 
to be the kind of guy who watches the 
score-board. His is the single-track mind. 
And on that memorable day his mind was 
in a groove—and so was his gun-pointing. 
He had the kind of confidence that goes 
only with a calm mind, good eyesight and 
a 90-horse-power physique. 

The No. 1 man on Carroll’s squad was 
a good shot who subsequently finished with 
a 97. The No. 2 position in the squad was 
vacant. You recall I said it was a four- 
man squad. Shooters on No. 3 and No. 4 
positions set a devastating example for the 
young giant from Brecksville, Ohio, who 
was in the No. 5 spot. These shooters, im- 
mediately preceding Carroll, broke only 
90 and 93 respectively. Take it from me, 
this is enough to lick many a good shot, 
but apparently the unhappy example had 
no effect whatever on the about-to-be 
champion. 

Carroll ran through his hundred targets 
as steadily as a clock ticking off its sec- 
onds. In front of the double-deck club- 
house an excited ripple of murmuring com- 
ment swept over the huge crowd watching 
the score-board as Carroll’s clean 100- 
straight was posted on the big semaphore 
blackboard high above their heads. Small 
wonder their excitement! This was the 
third 100-straight ever scored in the thirty- 
seven years’ history of the Grand American 
Handicap! 

3ack in 1910, R. Thompson of Caines- 
ville, Missouri, turned in a perfect score 
from the 19-yard line. Sixteen years passed 
before it happened again. In 1926, C. A. 
(Sparrow) Young of Springfield, Ohio, 
clipped off 100-straight from the 23-yard 
line. Frank G. Carroll’s 100-straight from 
the 19-yard line this year was the third, 
and his big One-Naught-Naught stared out 
over the heads of the crowd from the score- 
board like owl’s eyes, while thére were at 
least 300 shooters yet to start down the 
line on the 100-target grind. 


OULD anybody equal Carroll’s per- 

formance? This question kept a crowd 
of at least four thousand on tenter-hooks, 
buzzing with excitement, through the 
whole of a hot August afternoon. But after 
the cashier had clicked off the last squad 
in the final wind-up, Carroll’s big score 
still remained untouched, and he was 
crowned king without a single pretender to 
the throne. 

Scores such as were made at the 38th 
Grand American Handicap were never be- 
fore heard of. A 98 won the crown last 
year, after a three-way shoot-off. But this 
year? Don’t make me laugh—98’s were 
worth exactly a dime a dozen, maybe less. 
And even 99’s were going for a song. No 
less than eleven 99’s were chalked up on 
the score-board at the wind-up of the 38th 
Grand American. Here’s the list: 

First of all, Don Shelton broke a clean 
99 from the 19-yard line and won the shoot- 
off in the 11-man tie to finish runner-up. 
Shelton is a 17-year-old Marseilles, Illi- 
nois, high-school boy, Junior Champion of 
the state of Illinois—and like Carroll, he 
was participating in the Grand American 
for the first time. 

Herb Bush of Eaton, Illinois, also broke 
a 99, from the 21-yard line, but fell by the 
wayside in the shoot-off. Bush appears to 
be the original hard-luck guy. It was he, 
you recall, who was runner-up to Ben 
Cheek last year for the Grand American 
title. 

This year, Bush was back again, as com- 
posed as ever, going steadily all the way, 
until he came to the 77th target—and ex- 
cept for that 77th target, he might again 





Bean’s Blanket Coat 


Made of virgin 
blanketing, rine 
weight and Nicely 
tailored. Two mut 
pockets. Side pock. 
ets with lapels, 9” 
belt with buckle, 
Double _ breasted, 
Adjustable straps 
on cuffs, 

Colors red with 
contrasting _ black 
stripe on body and 
sleeves. Also ip 
Oxford gray with 
dark gray stripe. 
Length 34”. Sizes 
36-48. Price $11.59 
Postpaid. Send for 
Fall Catalog. 


L.L.BEAN, Ine, 
107 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and 
Camping Specialties 





Big Game Hunters 
Taxidermy 


To my thousands of fly-fishing friends I now offer 
my 25 years of experience in big game head and 
rug mounting. My Taxidermy reproduces in detail, 
both exact anatomy and life-like expression. It will 
last a lifetime. Using the most modern methods 
I have personally mounted as many big-game heads 
as any man my age. I guarantee satisfaction or 
your money back. Prices are very reasonable, and 
price list will be mailed upon request. Or send 
any wild game trophy and see what a lifetime of 
eee will do in mounting it. Full information 
ree. 
8065-1 Grand River Ave. » , HM. rn 
Detroit, Mich. aE SULA 


Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 














“Book is a knockout and just 
shooter needs.” Lt. Col. J. 
Ordnance Dept. 

“It looks like you have done a monumental 
work.’ Bob Nichols, Field and Stream, 
“You have done a grand job.” Col. Harold P. 
Sheldon, The Sportsman, 


COMPLETE GUIDE 


TO HANDLOADING 
By Phil Sharpe 


Firearms Editor, "OUTDOORS" 
BRAND NEW! The only volume to give 
you 6,200 tested hand loads in 110 car- 
tridges! It’s as practical as the hammer in 
your tool chest. 


Really Complete 


The author hasn’t missed a thing. For in- 
stance, this is the only book to give you com- 
plete data on handloading of ammunition; on 
the history of the cartridge case; on the his- 
tory, description, manufacture, and develo; 
ment of the primer—on the use of grease wads 
in handloading—on the history of the powder 
industry in the United States—etc. 


Other Exclusive Features 


In no other book will you find the history, 
description, characteristics, and use of 5 
American smokeless powders—a complete list 
of commercial loading tools—shot loads for re- 
volvers—a special table giving energies of 
bullets per grain weight in all velocities from 
600 to 4,600 foot seconds by 10-foot second 
steps—table showing bullet diameter of all 
commercial bullets manufactured in 1936—ete. 


Special Loads to Fit Your Needs 


This book will show you handloading as 4 
great adjunct to the sport of shooting—for load- 
ing cartridges to fit your special needs and 
your special guns. An_ exhaustive cross 
reference index makes the vast amount of im 
formation it contains instantly available. 

Bound in Fabrikoid. 290 pictures and dia- 
grams. Size, 8 x 1034 inches, 465 pages. Price, 
$7.00. 


what every 
. Hatcher, 


Send for Your Copy Today! 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., Dept. 173! 


I enclose $1 first payment for a copy of Phil Sharpe's 
“Complete Guide to Handloading.”’ I will pay balance 
$2 a month until $7 is paid. I may return book within 
5 days and you will refund my money. 

Name ... 


Address .... 
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have shot it off for first-place honors in the 
premier trapshooting event of the country. 
When I asked him later what happened on 
the 77th target, he said with a grin, “Well, 
as near as I remember, I just forgot to 
swaller before I called pull.” And that was 
that ! 
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The other nine shooters who finished | 


in the 99-class, but fell down in the shoot- 
of, were: A. B. Springer, Metropolis, 
Illinois, shooting from the 20-yard line; 
Ray Falcon, Evanston, Illinois, 18 yards ; 
R. A. King, Wichita Falls, Texas, 24 
yards; Stanley Meadows of Des Moines, 
Jowa, 23 yards, a 17-year-old who won the 
National Junior Championship at the 
Grand American this year; Bruce Sloan of 
Albany, Kentucky, 23 yards; F. W. Snider 
of Dayton, Ohio, 19 yards; Harry Kretch- 
man of Hamilton, Ontario, 20 yards; 
Charles Huntington of Eureka, Missouri, 
20 yards, and Forest McNeir of Houston, 
Texas, 18 yards. 


cNEIR, in particular, deserves great 
M credit for his supremely fine shooting 
and his game effort. He suffered a serious 
accident to his left arm about a year ago 
and shot this year under a tough handicap, 


his left arm being in a cast and practically | 


helpless. But to show the brand of enthu- | 


siasm, the grade of grit and determination | 


in these trapshooters, McNeir this year 
hired a young man to stand beside him 
with two shell cases nailed together as sup- 
port for his gun. He continued to shoot 
through the match while his young helper 
broke the gun, ejected the empty shell, re- 
loaded and returned the gun butt down on 
the top of the two shell cases so that Mc- 
Neir could grasp it with his right hand. 

The bully thing about McNeir is that he 
asked for no quarter and gave none. He 
shot steadily, as deadly as a machine— 
only to miss his 95th target. And brethren, 
that was almighty close to a win! 

Did you say something about 98’s? Don’t 
be silly. Those who shot in the 98-bracket 
this year were very democratic company. 
There were no less than sixteen who fin- 
ished with this score. At the top—because 
she still remains the North American Clay 


Target Woman Champion, having SUC- | of ‘helpful hunting hints—35c. 


cessfully defended her title last year and 
again this year; and also because she is a 
grand little champion—comes the name of 
Lela Hall, who dropped only two targets 
in the 100-target Grand American race 


from the 21-yard line. With this fine score, | 


Lela Hall also won the Ladies’ Grand 
American Handicap Championship. 
Carroll was a study in controlled emo- 
tion after the big fracas was over, after he 
had shot his way to the biggest trapshoot- 
ing title in the world. The big fellow held 
himself together admirably. But it was 
easy to see he was fairly boiling inside. 
I don’t doubt that if he could have got 
away off down in the pasture, back home 
there in Cuyahoga County, he would have 
let out a series of war whoops that would 
have made the grazing cattle look up in 
bovine wonderment. And who could blame 

im! 

Carroll walked off with nearly $3,000 in 
prize money in his pocket on the biggest 

y he had ever lived—yet despite his 
swirling thoughts he was already plan- 
fing a vacation trip to Yellowstone Park 
with his wife. Good boy ! 

The new champion talks with the char- 
acteristic round tone of the small-town 
Middle Westerner, particularly of the Ohio 
arm country. I have wondered whether 
this round, honest inflection of the rural 

hian isn’t connected in some way with 
the fact that the short, four-letter name of 

ls state begins and ends with round o’s. 

Be that as it may, Carroll has a ready 
smile—and it’s a good smile, too. His face 
is sunburned to a ruddy red. He wears the 
of Panama hat you can buy in almost 
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HE only way water can ever get into 

any boot is through a hole—whether 
it is porous leather, stitching or seams. 
In Russell’s Ike Walton, the finest close- 
grain, imported Veals—treated regular- 
ly with good grease or oil—eliminates 
the porous leather angle. And Russell’s 
moccasin, double-vamp construc- 
tion eliminates leaky seams and stitches. 
It doesn’t pay to skimp on the quality of your 
boots. You are money ahead by wearing Rus- 
sell’s—plus a priceless lot of comfort, satis- 
faction and personal pride, 

Write for our latest catalog showing full 
line of boots, pacs, ski shoes, slippers, riding 
boots, etc. for men and women. If your dealer 
doesn’t stock Russell's, 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
929 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


Every Seam _ is 

WATERTIG 
This cross sectional view of the Ike 
Walton shows how all needle holes 
and seams are tightly sealed. Water 
penetration is blocked at every point. 
Also note smooth, non-seam surface 
inside which molds itself to shape 
of your foot, Soles can be replaced 
many times, making a boot for a life- 
time. The Neverleak Imperial with 
hard sole has same double-vamp, 
waterproof construction. 


Sealed 
HT 





BIRD 


popular 
SHOOTER pictured below is 
a flexible, light weight boot 


Russell's 


that does for the upland 
hunter what track shoes do 
for an athlete. Easier miles! 
More territory covered! More 
game! True moccasin con- 
struction, hand-sewed from 
selected close-grain Veals. 
Inexpensively priced. 


we can supply you 





The (BARD SHOOTER 





SHOOT CROWS—Get Olt’s 
Crow Lure—1 (16”) life-size 
wood Owl; 2 crow decoys; 1 crow 
call—now $4.95 complete. 

Olt’s Famous hard rubber game calls are natural toned 
and immune to any and all weather conditions. Duck Call, 
$1.00; Mallard Call, $1.25; Goose Call, $1.50; Regular 
Crow Call, $1.00; Turkey Call, $1.00; Hawk Call, $1.00; 
Shur-Lure Crow Call, 50c. Enclose 15¢ extra for name in- 
itials engraved on your Call. 24-page Hunter's Manual full 





| Any of the above make safe gifts to give your friends. 





D-27 PEKIN, ILL. 


Thornproof & Waterproof 
HUNTING BREECHES 


Made to your measurements from the 
finest imported & domestic moleskin, 
corduroy, cotton duck, fine-combed sail- 
cloth, also woolens. Used throughout the 
U. 8S. with satisfactory results. Prices 
$6.50 up shipped prepaid. Your satis- 
faction with money back guarantee. 
(Booklet with samples sent free on request) 


Major Hunting Breech Co. 
P.O. Box No. 12, Station D, N. Y. C. 
Dept. FS. 


Po SH OLt 











BAY “POINT” BLANKETS 


HUDSON'S 


ray and multi-stripe. 

- 4 point 72’’x Le le 

+70. and $29.00. Freedelivery inU 8 Send 

for free catalog FS-11 showing our exclusive copper water oroof 
tents, packs, sleeping robes, clothing, Russell Oceasins etc. 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway New York City 








Hunter. Sleep WARM?! 


ReMi sean 








He: ’ 
Pe bon 
* 


Catalog FREE 


Either Talon hookless or Lift-the-Dot fastening: 
size 3-Star, $63.50; medium $55.50. Lar 


freezing temperature and above), 


Large 
50. ge 2-Star (for 
‘ $55.00; medium $46.00. 
Woods wool batt robes for less. Your dealer—or direct—no 
shipping charge in U. S, 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 3701 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


WOODS 


ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBE 


OU’LL be warm in any camp, in temperatures 

from freezing to ’way down in sub-zero, in a 3- 
Star Woods Arctic. You are protected all around 
with Woods Everlive down from Northern water- 
fowl. Delightfully light and soft, in overlapping 
tubes, two layers thick. Harwood patent equalizers 
keep down in place. Lining, virgin wool silver grey 
kersey. Cover, rain repellent windbreaker fabric. 





In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 











Duck Hunters—Look! 


Here s Ed ond me (the little squirt) dressed up m the bey? 
ducking duds you con buy They Il keep you snug ond com. 
fortoble m the wettest coldest? ducking blind Roin-proof 
wind-proof keeps you worm os toost 

SEND NO MONEY-All we wont 1s your chest measure ond 
the style you like best Ed's Perko jumper with ponts of 
$8 38 complete. or my Porko shp-over style for $5.98 Don't 
send o cent Just poy the postman Try them on If they 
don? suit you foo ‘T’ return in 3 days ond get your dough 
bock New cotolog sporting goods bargains Free Write 


617 W. POPLAR ST, YORK, PA 
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3 
AUTOMATIC.22 


Model B .22 long rifle. Model C .22 short 
—high speed and regular. 6%” or 4%” 
heavy barrel, small bore, Built by gun ex- 
perts, guaranteed. Send for folder. 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 165 Foote St., New Haven, Conn, 


HI-STANDAS 
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Your face may not be your fortune — but don't 
let it be your misfortune. If you dread your 
morning scrape—if you suffer from hot, scratchy 
shaves — it's time you turned to a Weck, Jr. 
Join the thousands of happy shavers who are 
“swinging” daily with this new departure in 
razors, using the Weck Sextoblade Barber's Edge 


Blades. Made of the finest steel, 


sharp, sold only by reputable dealers—never on 
street corners. Each Weck, Jr. Razor is fitted 


with a reversible safety guard, and 
@ handy transparent container. At 
or write to 


EDWARD WECK & CO., INC. 


138-0 Fulton Street 6 








our Jace 


Deserves 
More Than 
A Scraping 


Acquaintance 


dependably 


is packed in 
your dealer, 


New York 















Other Styles = 
as low as $9.95 
Ideal private cabinet to keep 
guns, tackle, clothing, ete., in 
clean dry place, securely locked 
intrusion. Made of 
steel. Cylinder 
type loc ys included. 
*Dim. 70” high, 30” wide, 12” 
deep. 
Only $16.95 

In green or brown finish. $2.00 
extra for mahogany or wal- 
nut woodgrain finish. F.O.B. 
Chicago. Send 25% deposit. 
Bal. C.0.D. Order from this ad 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

CATALOG FREE 
Complete line metal cabinets. 
Modern designs. Popular fin- 
ishes, for home or office. Low 
factory prices. Protect valua- 
bles against meddling, theft, 
dust, fire. 








Write Today 


FARRELL STEEL CABINET CO. 
2480 East 75th St., Dept. FS, Chicago, Ill. 














SLUSH, SNOW 


AND RAIN— 
WON'T WET You! 
Treat boots, clothing, 


etc., with RAINY DAY! 
Keeps water out... lets 





air through . . . easy to 
use... economical... 
NOT OILY! treated articles last far 


1 longer. Try it... and 
NOT GREASY! get real comfort! 
: ONE TREATMENT LASTS 
THE SEASON! 
Ask for RAINY DAY at Sporting 
Goods or Hardware Stores or 
you can order direct from fac- 
tory. 
>| 
A HOLE HOLDS WATER! This 
astonishing demonstration sent 
Free! Write! 
PROTECTION PRODUCTS Mfg. Co. 
7452 SECOND AVE, DETROIT 






















Get YOUR Rifle 


Rebarreled for the Match-winning .300 H. & H. 


WN a .300 H. & H. Magnum, the caliber that again 

won the Wimbledon and Herrick long-range matches 
at Camp Perry. Super accurate, ultra-high velocity, extra- 
powerful, Get it in sporting style from Griffin & Howe. 
Send us a U. 8S. M17 Enfield, Remington 30S or other 
suitable bolt action rifle. We will rebarrel and adapt for 
-300 H. & H. Magnum cartridge, practically a custom- 
built job, costing you much less. Ammunition now avail- 


Ask us about the newest and 
best in telescope sights and 
quick-detachable mounts. 









able in best factory loads. Write us full 
details for prices. . . . We equip bolt- 
action and lever-action rifles with best 
new, modern hunting telescope sights. In mounts we Trec- 
ommend our own patented quick-detachable_ models. New, 
lighter, ultra-low types. Expert service. Folder FREE. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., 202-F East 44th St., N. Y.C. 
—— Makers of Fine Rifles —— 





THE NEW 


eo 


ee 


Frank Carroll, Brecksville, Ohio, wins the 1937 Grand 
American Handicap, 100 x 100 from 19 yds. with an 


WINS THE 


Ithaca Gun! Hale Jones, Alton, Ill., wins Champion 
of Champions title for second time with an Ithaca 
against all other State Champions! Ithaca Lockspeed 





G. A. H.. 


helped them win. ; 
Catalog gives gun, dog, and hunting information—send 10c in stamps. 


Ithaca Gun Company, Box 11, Ithaca, 





New York 





any small-town “gent’s furnishings” for 
reasonable sum. No fancy shooting cap 


| for the 38th Grand American champion— 


and no fancy shooting jacket, either, He 
wore his stiff, new, glaring-white Pana. 
ma right through the 100-target string, and 
shot in his shirt sleeves to boot—dressed 
just the way he goes about the serioys 
business of making a living in his hard. 
ware store. 

The new Grand American idol shoots 
from an easy stance, with heels about eight 
inches apart. He has brown hair and wears 
it close-cropped at the sides and back. You 
can see a million such haircuts if yoy 
travel far enough through the small towns 
of Ohio. Seems the barbers out that Way 
are hell-bent on giving their customers 
that kind of head-dress—or maybe it’s the 
other way around, and the insistence origi- 
nates with the customers. Anyway, it is 
every man’s privilege to have his hair cut 
the way he wants it—and being a short- 
haired son of the Buckeye State myself, I 
heartily endorse it. 

Carroll’s eyes are blue with just a hint 
of gray in them. When I asked him whether 
he shoots with both eyes open, he an- 
swered, “No, sir; I close my left eye.” 
Then he went on to explain, thoughtfully, 
that he felt shooters who try to keep both 
eyes open—with difficulty—sometimes do 
their marksmanship considerable harm. 
And who am I to oppose a champion’s 
view-point ? 

After all, unless a man definitely has 
his master eye on his gun-side, particularly 
in this target-busting game, I believe Car- 
roll is dead right—that the shooter should 
close his off-side eye when he shoots. At 
any rate, the test of the pudding is in the 
eating, and the favorite son of Brecksville, 
Ohio, did bust 100-straight to prove his 
theory—which same is very, very convinc- 
ing proof. 

I asked the new champion whether he 
ever shot skeet. He replied that he had 
never had enough interest in skeet to try 
it—and quickly added with definite em- 
phasis that he wasn’t going to try skeet 
now! Can you blame him? 

The big boy from Brecksville also told 
me that he does a little .22 rifle shooting, 
though never any pistol shooting. Birds, 
rabbits and small game, he says, furnish 
his gunning sport in the autumn. He is also 
an ardent fisherman, both bait and fly- 
casting. But the biggest thing in his life is 
the fact that he is now the 38th Grand 
American Handicap Champion. 


OW to tell you something about the 

significance of this 38th Grand Ameri- 
can tournament—what it means to trap- 
shooters and trapshooting. I refer to the 
high scoring, the “home-run” targets, the 
new trap—the inside business that makes 
the big shoot tick louder than ever. Con- 
sider a 100-straight for top in the Grand, 
eleven 99's, sixteen 98’s—and this is only 
part of the story. For in almost every match 
during the whole tournament the winners 
took top honors with perfect scores. 

The answer to all this? It’s the new tat- 
get and the new trap. : 

The new target has the bulk of its 
weight and strength concentrated in its 
lower edge. It is the old principle of the 
fly-wheel—heavy at the outer circumfer- 
ence, with as little weight as possible i 
the fragile inside area. 

This new trap throws a uniform target 
at any angle. Get that—because heretofore 
the right-quartering target has act 
had less velocity and less spin than 
left-quartering target. This inequality pre 
sented two different types of targets to 
shooter. It might be the deliberate shoot 
er’s bad luck to get more right-quartering 
targets than left-quartering—in which ca 
the right-quartering targets would 
slower in velocity, would drop faster, 
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“i WINCHESTER 94 
Brand new, very latest model, 94 
Winchester, 7 shot carbines, in the 

two most popular cali- 
2 50 bers, 30/30 and .32 
—— Special, 20” barrel, 
with stream-lined 
ramp front sight and hood. All 
packed in original factory sealed 
eee 6% Ibs. These rifles will 
shoot the amazing 110 grain high- 
speed mushroom bullet for small 
game; also the 150, 165 and 170 
grain and the new sensational 180 
grain belted bullet for big game. 
Remington25Az—a- 
The Model 25A Lge ye rifle is a 10 
will ‘‘get’’ anything 
py a aves Hh small deer up to 
yards. It is the lightest 25/20 or 
32/20 "caliber repeater on the market, 
weighing only 5/2 tbs. Model 25A 
gee 25/20 or ae cali- 
24” barrel rifles. odel 
aS Rem. 25/20 or $2/20" ial 
barrels. ALL 
$22.45. These 
rifles will shoot all new high- 
speed cartridges! 
New Live Leather 14” 100 
Gov't Sling Straps, ea, 4=— 
Colt New Service 44/40 2495 
= 45 cal. 5/2” blue, new 
WIN. Mod. 92 a 
44/40 cal. 20” | 2685 
WIN. Med. aft ite 1 2625 
44/40 cal. barrel 
WIN. Mod, * Rifle, 
32/20 cal. 24” barrel j 2825 
$2.00 Deposit Required on C. O. D.’s 
A Million Cartridges For Sale—Stamp For List 
Latest catalog on Rifles, Ammunition, 
Guns, Target Pistols, Revolvers, etc. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CoO. 
C-52 Warren St., New York City 

















NEW HI-POWER AIR PISTOL 







No Pumping—Powerful— 
Accurate—Easy Cocking 


Eesote-to-cperate feathertouch air 
compressor; rifled blued steel barrel; 
beautiful stocks: perfect balance; ad 
justable sight; ‘crisp’ trigger pull; 177 
eal, only; darts or fem wt, 25 o2.; length “ae - 
11”. Gold embo: ered box, makes a fine 
Iyour dealer cannot supply, send M.O. for $8. 
and we will ship direct to y 
(Sole Importer) 
J. L. GALEF 75-F Chambers St., New York City 






























IS AS IMPORTANT 
AS GUN CARE” 


—and leather care means ‘‘use 
Snowshoe Leather Dressing.”’ 
Insure real comfort and enjoy- 
ment from your boots, shoes, 
leather jackets, leather bags, 
cartridge boxes, holsters, straps 
and belts by using Snowshoe to 
keep them in good condition. 
There’s no other leather dress- 
ing like Snowshoe. It contains 
the basic natural ingredients 
which leather needs, makes it 
waterproof, prevents cracking 
and dry rot. Snowshoe makes 
leather look better and last 
longer. Colorless, stainless, easy 
to apply. Shoes waterproofed 
with it take polish readily. 
Three sizes—3 oz. 25c, 7 oz. 50c, 
2% Ibs. $2.50. Get *Snowshoe 
from your nearest dealer or 
send coupon below. 










THE SCIENTIFIC 
LEATHER DRESSING 


ee ee ee ee ee 


aa LABORATORIES, Box 1022-F , Portland, Oregon 
Enclosed is 25c. Send me trial 3-02. can of Snowshoe postpaid. 


aa an 





Address 








would not be spinning fast enough to break 
with a light hit. This was particularly an 
unfair handicap in doubles shooting. 

Today it appears that dusted targets and 
busted hearts, and good scores that might | & 
have been perfect scores, are things of the 
past. Trapshooting is entering a new era— 
the era of the “home-run” target. I predict 
a great wave upward in popularity for the 
old_ standard American shotgun game. 

Trapshooting is back with bells on— 
there’s life in the old girl yet! 


AN AFTERNOON WITH 
THE TOEPPERWEINS 


(Continued from page 38) 


Several years ago, while Plinky was 
shooting at the traps in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, a certain gambler and five associates 
edged up to Ad and remarked that the 
lady was a darned good marksman. Ad, 
without divulging the fact that she was 
his wife, admitted that she was “pretty 
good.” By this time Plinky was on her 
40th consecutive hit out of 100 clay pigeons 
that she proposed to shoot. 

The gambler who had seen her break 
100 straight targets the day before an- 
nounced to his companions that he would 
bet $20 that she would break 100 straight. 
A fellow gambler immediately called the 
bet. Then the other four demanded that 
they be let in on the easy money, and 
$100 was placed in Ad’s hands as stake- 
holder. 

Ad advised the gambler not to mention 
to the lady the fact that he was betting on 
her, as it might make her nervous—a 
suggestion that the gambler was only to 
glad to follow. Confidentially Ad informed 
him that he had made a foolish bet, as 
she had only about one chance in a 
hundred of breaking all the 100 targets 
fired at, but the gambler’s retort was 
that he always played his hunches. When 
the shoot was over, Plinky had scored 
100 straight hits, and the gambler pocket- 
ed his $100, much to the chagrin of the 
five losers. 

Several years ago, Ad had just con- 
cluded a performance for the edification 
of a visitor. In the lull following the 
shooting, a buzzard soared high over Casa 
Lometa, serenely riding the crest of the 
breeze, his wings practically motionless. 

“See if you can dispel the serenity of 
= scavenger of the air,’ ’ his guest tempt- 
ed. 

Throwing the Model 92 to his shoulder, 
Ad fired a hasty shot, apparently without 
aim. At the crack of the .32-20 the big 
bird gave a convulsive swoop and drop- 
ped to earth like a plummet, never to rise 
again. Needless to say, Ad was more 
surprised at the lucky shot than his ad- 
miring friend, who felt that no shot was 
too difficult for his distinguished host. 

While shooting at Silver City, New 
Mexico, several years ago, Ad was ap- 
proached by an observer who had witness- 
ed his shooting a day or two before at a 
near-by town. He had seen Ad’s stunt 
of cutting the lead off a loaded .32-20 
cartridge without touching the cartridge 
case, and at the Silver “City shoot he 
asked that he be permitted to go out and 
pick up the cartridge after it had been 
hit, a request that Ad promptly granted. 


we 
~\ ey 








The shot was fired, and the cartridge | 


was knocked several feet aw ay. The skeptic 
a the cartridge, and upon close 

inspection he heaped ‘good- natured oaths 
upon Ad for his superb marksmanship. 
Subsequently it was learned that he had 
bet a companion $5 that Toepperwein 
would not permit him to pick up the cart- 
ridge which had been fired at, assuming 
of course that the stunt was a fake. The 
critic paid for his distrust. 
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‘HIT PARADE 
wilh bs HEAD 


COMFORT 


@ In fair weather, thesame 
dependable, bone-dry 
\ “happy hunting” coat 
that’s “hitting the mark* 
with th A £ 

hunters ... with a new 
PLUS FEATURE... ex- 
clusively RED HEAD. A 
storm blows up... collar 
is raised .. . snap! A slit 
is opened ...pull!...out 
comes the Hidden Hood 
(sewed to coat) ...zip! and 
the comfort and protection 
of an Eskimo parkais yours, 
The price is only $8.25. 


RED ‘e 
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f PROTECTION 


Another “bull's eye” for RED HEAD! 
Rubberized reinforcements . . . right 
in the spots that get the most punish- 
ment...that’s what makes RED HEAD 
Hunting Coats and Breeches ‘‘bone- 
dry’. Plenty of ventilation, too . . . for 
rubber is only where rubber belongs. 
Ask your dealer or write us. 


FREE BOOK~ oie eo eee 


“hits” in our new 
booklet. Send for a copy. 


RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
919 West Chicago Avenue Chicago 
Happy Hunting” 





Red Head for ‘*Happy 








EASIER fo keep 
Guns CLEAN 


and 





—when you use this “Rod 
with a Steel Backbone” 


Here isa jointed rod with steel 
swivel and steel joint connec- 
tion, as strongand rigid asa one- 













piece rod. With it, youcompletely 
clean every part of your bore. You 
end all jamming of patches in your 
barrel. It won't unscrew at the joints 
while using, and won't break off in the 
barrel. Projecting wood ferrule prevents 


marring of muzzle. 
JOINTED 


MARBLES pitte nop 
Cee"7- 











—=—= 





Made in brass or steel. Comes complete with tips and 
adapter. Give calibre and length of barrel. Price, $1.25. 
One-piece rods, $1.00 each. 
MARBLE’S Anti-Rust Rope 
— when satur- 
ated with Ni- 
tro-Solvent Oil 
3 and left in the 
barrel will keep 
a ‘ it in perfect 
condition. State calibre or gauge. For rifles and 
shotguns, 60c. Revolvers, 30c. 
MARBLE’S Nitro-Solvent Oil 
Used by thousands of shooters. Keeps 
uns clean and oiled and in finest shoot- 
ng condition, and it costs less. In 
handy 3 oz. can, 30c, at your dealers. 
By mail, 10c extra. 
Complete catalog of Marble’s Gun 
Cleaning and other Outing Equip- 
ment sent free on request. (A-145) 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
S25 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 
























\ 
Ast hlad \\ 
Hunting and fishing is more 
enjoyable when you wear a 
famous Brown's Beach Jacket 
- - the most economical, long- 
est wearing, most comfortable 
garment ever made for out- 
doorsmen. No wind can get 
through the soft, closely knit, wool fleece con- 
struction, which keeps out rain, snow and cold. 
The elastic weave won't “bind” the arms - - won't 
rip or ravel. 5 styles in Coats and Vests, sizes 
36 to 50. Why don’t you insure being warm 
and dry by getting a Brown's Beach Jacket at 
your dealer's? If he 
doesn’t carry them, 
send us his name 
and we will send 
you FREE folder of 
styles and prices. 
BROWN’S BEACH 
IACKET COMPANY 
611 Chandler St. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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On more than a dozen occasions Ad 
Toepperwein has broken world’s records 
for rifle shooting at flying targets. At 
one time he broke 85 out of 100 wooden 
blocks, 2!%4-inch cubes, which he threw 
himself and then shot at from an auto- 
mobile going 30 miles an hour. 

Another of his records is 4,954 breaks out 
of 5,000 134-inch targets. And an even 
more remarkable record is that of 9,999 
out of 10,000 of the 2%4-inch targets. One 
miss in 10,000! 

Perhaps his most remarkable record 
in many ways was that made at San Anton- 
io in July, 1907, when he shot eight 


| hours a day for ten days and missed only 


nine out of 72,500 wooden blocks tossed 
in the air by an assistant. Out of the first 


*] 50,000 targets Toepperwein missed but 


four. In this shooting he shot at the tar- 
gets and did all the loading of the rifle. 


N this remarkable test of shooting 
skill and endurance, Toepperwein had 


| straight runs of 14,540, 13,597, 13,292 and 
| 10,383. It isn’t likely that this record will 








ever be beaten. It is a tremendous strain 
to undergo such a performance. From 
the standpoint of endurance and the num- 
ber of targets shot at and broken, this 
feat stands as the world’s greatest shooting 
performance. 

Late in the afternoon the discussion 
turned to the various types of firearms 
and sights. I had observed that Toepper- 
wein used open sights in all his fancy 
shooting, and sounded him out on that 
point. 

“T realize, of course,” he said, “that 
telescopic sights are the most accurate 
of all, that aperture or peep sights are 
the next most accurate, and that open 
sights are the least accurate. However, 
for my aerial work I use open sights ex- 
clusively because I was trained with open 
sights, and I can do as good shooting 
today with such sights as I did twenty 
years ago. Time has dealt kindly with my 
eyesight; consequently, I stick to open 
sights.” 

“Do most aerial 
sights?” I queried. 

“Many shooters use aperture or peep 
sights for aerial work, Capt. A. H. Hardy 
of Beverly Hills, California, being a 
notable example, but most fancy shots pre- 
fer open sights. For me, personally, open 
sights are more accurate and quicker than 
aperture sights, and, of course, I never 
use telescopic sights for aerial work. I 
am not saying that open sights are best for 


shooters use open 


| shooters generally; but owing to my long 
| years of training, 


I find that they are 
best adapted to my use. 

“The rear open sight,” he continued, 
“is inclined to blur as the shooter ad- 
vances in years, because the muscles of 


| the eyes lose their elasticity or power of 


accommodation—in other words, their 
ability to control the vision of the shooter, 
which must be more or less focused on 
three objects: the rear sight, the front 
sight and the object at which the rifleman 
is aiming. I am only 66 years old, and 
so far my eyesight has played very few 
tricks on me.” 

“Do you favor the buckhorn type of 
open rear sight?” he was asked. 

“No, I much prefer the flat-top open 
rear with a shallow U notch. This permits 
a clear view of the target or the game.” 

“What is your favorite front sight?” 

“A gold bead, and I consider the bead 
sight far superior to a blade sight for 
aerial work or game shooting. Of course, 
a flat-top blade sight is very satisfactory 
for target shooting, particularly big-bore 
target shooting and especially for rapid 
fire. For slow-fire, ordinary target shoot- 
ing, the aperture front sight is best. The 
hunter needs a sight that can be seen in 


all kinds of light, and a gold or ivory beaq 
sight enables him to take the same amount 
of elevation from shot to shot, something 
that cannot be done with an ordinary pog 
or blade front sight.” 

“Do you favor pistol grips on rifles and 
shotguns ?” 

“The pistol grip is very satisfactory for 
use in target shooting, but for my own 
personal use a straight grip in either rifle 
or shotgun is best for quick shooting,” 
; “What kind of butt plates do you pre. 
er?” 

“I do not favor the half-moon butt plates 
always found on Kentucky rifles, early 
American repeaters and similar arms: 
neither do I favor the so-called shotgun 
type, now so much in vogue, for rifles 
unless the butt plate is so made that jt 
will not slip on the shoulder. I think the 
best type of butt plate for the hunter js 
one that is slightly curved from toe to 
heel and corrugated with either rubber or 
steel so that it will not slip around on the 
shoulder.” 

“What is your opinion of the matted 
ramp now found on the better grades of 
modern rifles, lever as well as bolt action?” 

“The matted ramp is one of the greatest 
boons that could come to the hunter or 
aerial shooter, because it enables him to 
catch his front sight more quickly than 
he could otherwise do, particularly ona 
rifle that has a high front sight. A matted 
ramp was, of course, unnecessary on the 
early Winchesters; but with the coming 
of modern high-power rifles with high 
receiver bridges and high front sights, a 
matted ramp is more of a necessity than a 
luxury. It also improves the appearance 
of the rifle.” 

“What is your opinion of the trigger 
pulls found on many present-day rifles, 
even the higher priced arms?” 

“Many of them are atrocious, and I] 
can’t understand how our best manufac- 
turers will permit even low-priced arms to 
pass inspection with trigger pulls of five 
to six pounds. In my opinion, it would 
be better to turn out the rifles with 
smoother trigger pulls, even if it became 
necessary to increase slightly the price 
of the arms.” 

By this time one of the most pleasant 
afternoons of my life was gone, but the 
memory of it will linger always. 


THUNDER KING 
(Continued from page 31) 


had dropped earthward in a long, swoop- 
ing glide which carried him an additional 
hundred yards. He struck the ground 
lightly, ran a few steps, then walked 
through a thicket and stopped to listen. 
It was not long before he heard the 
stealthy approach of the man and dog. 
Once more he took wing, scaling along 
close to earth and dodging in and ott 
among the trees with a speed and accuracy 
that no other bird can equal. i 
“All right, Duke,” Thornton said agait 
as he listened to the thundering take-off. 
“We'll keep right after him, This time he 
won't go quite so far.” é 
The man was correct. Thunder King did 
not know that his wings were wholly im 
adequate to sustain the heavy weight of his 
body for an extended period, or that, 
tremendous exertion of raising that weight 
in several quickly consecutive flights took 
fearful toll from those wing muscles. 
fore him lay an opening, a portion of 
which the forest had not quite reclai 
It was scarcely more than a hundred 
in extent, yet the bird felt a sudden i 
luctance to cross it. He veered sharply® 
the left and came to rest within a 
gunshot of the field. 
Presently he heard them coming. As 
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at LOW PRICE 


Glass Eyes. Demountable 
Head, — in appear- 
ance. Easy to carry. Mail 
orders filled day received. 





Memphis, Tenn. 


Novelty Sales Co., 








The WEBLEY SERVICE AIR RIFLE wxn 


No License Required to Purchase 

WRITE FOR 

DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDE 












bits, Rats, Sparrows 
and similar vermin can 
destroyed by this extremely 
accurate and powerful Air Rifle. 
Ideal for Target Practice ‘ 
CALIBRE 22 or 177 With Leafsight and Peepsight 
WEBLEY & SCOTT Ltd., 171 Weaman St., Birmi: 













Makes old guns like new 

Will not injure steel. $4 .00 
No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.... 

Send for circular 

“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S, 59, New Method Bldg. 

Bradford, Pa. 
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they were not dangerously close yet, he 
waited. A moment later the footfalls 
ceased. He remained alert, listening. Once 
he thought he heard a voice, but he was 
not sure. All was quiet. Not a twig snapped 
or a leaf stirred. He waited. 

“Steady, boy,’ Thornton whispered as 
Duke once more drew scent. “Steady. He’s 
this side of the clearing. Whoa, now! You 
stay right where you are, and don’t you 
move until I whistle.” 

He shook an admonitory finger at the 
motionless figure, backed quietly away and 
struck off at a right angle to their previous 
course. Circling carefully, he came at last 
to the open field. He followed the edge 
of the wood then, walking soundlessly in 
the damp grass. Presently he came to the 
position he coveted. Drawing his gun from 
beneath his arm, he hitched his sleeves up 
at the wrist, emitted a soft whistle and 
chuckled in quiet satisfaction. 

Thunder King heard Duke as he made 
his first forward step, and knew it was 
time to move. He turned and ran directly 
toward the opening where John Thorn- 
ton, with gun ready, awaited his com- 
ing. Running low, he hastened under the 
friendly brush, pushed through the last 
bit of cover—and looked up into the eyes 
of the waiting man. 

“Now,” said John Thornton, “just 
which way do you think you are going?” 


HUNDER KING made his decision 

instantly. He whirled like a flash of 
light, ran directly back toward the advanc- 
ing dog, and not until less than a score of 
feet separated them did he take wing. Then 
he flashed upward with a glorious thun- 
der of wings, swung in behind a low pine 
and slid swiftly away 

John Thornton chuckled delightedly as 
he once more cradled the gun in the hol- 
low of his arm. 

“He fooled me,” he said to the dog. “I 
thought he would come across the clear- 
ing. Well, he’ll wait a second too long 
before the day is over. Come on, boy. Get 
out there after him.” 

Again Thunder King was terminating 
his flight. With drooping wings stiffly set, 
he was coasting down for a landing. Sud- 
denly something dropped, on hissing pin- 
ions, from the blue above. He sensed it 
instantly, and knew it to be the dreaded 
raider of the skies—the deadly goshawk. 

Again his reaction was instantaneous. 
He veered sharply downward, banked with 
what power he could in the fraction of 
time allotted him and crashed, head on, 
into a tangled juniper bush. 

The branches had scarcely closed be- 
hind him when the long, hooked talons 
of the hawk struck at the spot above him, 
but Thunder King had won his sanctuary 
with a scant foot to spare. Through the 
protecting boughs he saw the hawk glide 
effortlessly upward to a perch on a weath- 
ered limb, then peer down at him with 
hard and cruel eyes. 

With all thought of his former peril 
forgotten, the grouse crouched in his scant 
shelter, knowing his present plight to be 
the most serious he had yet faced. Were 
the cover extensive enough, he might per- 
haps steal away, an inch at a time, with- 
out being detected, but the juniper was 
scarcely ten feet in diameter and the next 
bit of cover was twenty feet away. To 
attempt to reach it was madness. Should 
he resort to flight, those talons would sink 
into his flesh before he had won freedom 
from the bush above him. 

There was only one thing to do, and that 
was td crouch below and wait—perhaps 
hours, for the killer was tireless in his 
waiting, and only darkness could rob him 
of his prey. Thunder King obeyed his in- 
stinct and crouched, immovable, still. 

The October sky was cloudless, and not 
a leaf was stirred by a vagrant breeze. 
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SPORTSMAN 
SPEAKS OUT 


We are printing below a letter from a well 
known, amateur sportsman who prefers that 
his name be kept private although it is avail- 
able to anyone who cares to inquire. We are 
printing this because we feel that his points 
are so well taken and of such interest to every 
sportsman that they deserve wider publicity. 
He gives as an excuse for asking for the use of 
this column the fact that he has been a Jame- 
son drinker for 20 years. While we are delighted 
that he has enjoyed our whiskey for that 
length of time, no sportsman needs this or any 
other excuse to use this column provided that 
he has a real cause to promote or story to tell. 





W. A. Taylor & Company, New York City 
tlemen: 

Pleasedon’t sign my real name because I am going 
to say a lot that my friends might kid me about. 

But I have been thinking these things a long time 
and I have seen these advertisements of yours in 
which you seem to show a real interest in the sport- 
ing fraternity and their welfare so that I guess 
here’s the place for me to speak my piece. 

Let me explain a little. I have been hunting and 
— and canoeing since well before the 

t the time when I first began with my father, 

the fraternity was a pretty thin fringe of 
the population, com a to the people who —— 
went afield. Most of the — ide was open and 
there was a very —— and friendly relationship 
between landowners and sportsmen. 

By 1925, the low priced automobile was taking 
itry in geoves- It seemed as 


ap no ponent pa Se er and with no ex- 
perience or seg set out to use am. More people 
knew less abou! t fishing and drinking than at any 
timelnhietoryenidid moreof bothwith worse results. 

Well there we are. We have a whole mess of pros- 
pective sportsmen, fine people whose unfortunate 
actions in the field are due to ignorance. I figure it is 
the duty of every old-timer to show them the ropes. 

I wish you would start the ball rolling by printing 
the following elementary suggestions in your column 
and let every real sportsman spend part of the com- 
ing season spreading the gospel of decency and help- 
ing the less experienced people he mects. 

Here’s my list: 
1—Ask permission a ey to hunt or fish on 

@ man’s property. t a minute and 9 times 
out of 10 he will oy glad to see you and you 
make a valued friend. 
2—Except in the deep woods, we are always hunt- 
7 and fishing on the land of someone who is 
decent enou nough to let us trespass. Respect his 
ough it were your own. Don’t 
ve poe Soy open. Don’t break down fences. 
3—Leave your camp site or picnic ground as 
though no one had ever been there. 
sportsmen take pride in this. 
4—Be vigilant in guarding against Forest Fires. 
- 5—Treat every firearm with suspicion. Don’t drink 
until you have unloaded your guns for the day. 
6—The Game Hog ruined Hunting and Fishing in 
this country. Don’t be a Game Hog. 

These are only the high spots. You know many 
more. And if this sounds like old stuff, then let me 
say that J saw plenty of people last season that 
needed to hear it again/ 

Well that’s off my chest. I feel a little better about 
asking for this to be published because, although you 
don’t know it, I’ve a customer of yours for 20 
years. — vee ys ever since I first tasted John Jameson 
in the Ward Room of a British Cruiser in 1918. I 
have experimented with other whiskeys 
in this period but for some reason, I my- 
self can’t understand, your John J ameson 
drunk moderately treats ‘me better in 
every way than any other spirits I know. 

From these years of experience, I 
would like to add one more little sug- 
gestion of my own and that is, “Drink 
good —_ and drink it moderately. 
Don’t drink if you are going to drive.” 

* & & 

John Jameson is aged full 7 
years in the wood—never “‘hur- 
ried”’ by so much as a day. It’s 
hearty, honest, straightforward 
whiskey. That’s why it’s called: 


“The Sportsmen’s Whiskey” 


JOHN 
JAMESON 


(A blend of po hag John Jameson DUBLIN IRISH 
whiskey, 7 years old and over. 90 proof.) 


Sole Agents for U.S.A.W. A.Taylora Co.,N.Y. 
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Then, in that absolute stillness, the grouse 
caught a faint tremor of the earth. He 
listened. After a moment, he heard it 
again and knew it for what it was: the 
stealthy tread of a dog creeping up be- 
hind him. 

On noiseless feet, his gun outthrust for 
instant action, John Thornton came up 
behind the rigidly pointing Duke, his eyes 
riveted on the juniper and an anticipatory 
little smile at the corners of his mouth. 
As quiet as had been that approach, Thun- 
der King heard it and knew once more 
all the old-time terror. The peril which 


| lurked above him was forgotten. It was 


man there behind him—man, the killer. 

Thunder King came out of the juniper 
on gloriously thundering wings. From the 
branch above him the gray hawk swooped 
unerringly, even as Thornton’s gun leaped 
to his shoulder. As his fingers were clos- 
ing on the trigger his eye detected that 
falling shape. With an almost imper- 
ceptible movement he elevated the gun and 
pressed the trigger. 

Unconsciously he lowered the weapon, 
broke it, tossed away the empty shell and 
slipped a fresh one in its place. Then he 
walked slowly ahead and stood over the 
fallen bird. The cruel beak still opened 
and closed spasmodically. The curved 
talons were thrust deep in a bit of rotten 
wood. He stirred the mottled carcass with 
his toe and felt a deep satisfaction. 

“It was you he was afraid of, eh?” 
Thornton said as he slid the gun back to 
the hollow of his arm, “Well, he won't 
need to fear either of us again. Come 
on, Duke.” 


THE Enp 
A FISHING ANNIVERSARY 


(Continued from page 27) 


marlin swirled on the surface and flashed 
away on his first run. 

It was another chasing affair. Half the 
line disappeared in the first few seconds, 
and then held nearly even as we trailed 
that blue all over the Gulf Stream. 
Luckily the Lightning was designed solely 
for big-game fishing in which instant 
maneuverability is so essential. 

For one solid hour that marlin had me 
hanging on to the wheel and the gas 
throttles as I tried to assist the angler and 
give her a chance to work on the fish. 
We didn’t have more than a prayer. Never 
got back a single foot of line. And every 
minute another yard or two would slide 
through the guides. It was plenty dis- 
couraging. Looked as if it would end up 
just like the first strike, except that the 
agony was being prolonged. r 

We felt sorry for her. Every time that 
fish got a yard of line, she was yanked 
half out of the boat. No use easing up 
on the drag. There wasn’t enough line 
left to play it safe, anyway. Only 500 
yards of size 24 on the reel to start with, 
and that aquatic comet had most of it 
strung out in his snaky wake. 

Another boat turned the tide for us. 
They, too, were hooked up and in the ex- 
citement of their own battle failed to notice 
us. Our marlin was better than four hun- 
dred yards off our bow, heading directly 
for them. Then he made the only jump of 
the entire fight. It was a beauty—the high- 
est I ever saw. One of those straight, 
towering leaps that end in a tremendous 
splash. Later we heard that the guide on 
that boat turned white clear through his 
tan when our marlin suddenly kicked out 
of water a few yards from his.stern, 
showering them all with spray. 

That one jump changed the entire situ- 
ation. Evidently stunned by his crashing 
fall, the marlin lay dormant. Taking in- 
stant advantage of that single break in 
her favor, our angler regained most of her 








DUCK CALLS | 


for calling ducks over wooden decoys, 


LIVE DECOYS bring circling ducks in range more by 
moving about than by calling. Wooden decoys too often 
won't fool educated mallards; ‘‘they don’t move right’, 
To get shy ducks in range I keep my calling going alj 
the time to take their attention from decoys and direct 
it to place I am calling from. I use my large 1937 Duck 
Call that makes low, soft, natural tones that won't 
scare close-in ducks. I find the large call far superior 
to any small call I have ever seen. This call with two 
heavy metal reeds specially tuned for calling ducks 
over wooden decoys—$5.00 

10” Phonograph Record: both sides filled with mallard 
calling of best guides in America. Selection that suits 
all conditions, locations. Price $2.50. 

Record No. 2: all mallard calling one side; other side 
Teal, Blackjack, Bluebill, Canv: ier Gadwall, Pin- 
tail, or Sprig calling. Price $2. 

Each Duck Call and Record has ll full pages of most 
complete instructions ever published for every detail] 
duck calling or hunting. You can learn more practising 
one season at home with my records than you can learn 
in lifetime of usual hunting 

New Pintail, or Sprig, two- -toned Whistle—very loud, 
perfect tone. Price $2.00. 

Box Turkey Call of finest material & workmanship, will 
make all yelps & gobble perfectly. Price $5.00. 

No. 3—Amaranth Turkey Yelper, $3.50. 

Large-sized Crow eall—perfect tone, can be tuned same 
as Glodo duck call, three reeds. Price $2.50. Small- 
sized Crow Call same type, two reeds. Price $1.50. 
Crow Calling Phonograph Record plays perfectly six 
different calls. Price $1.50. 

The exhaustive instructions and illustrations sent with 
all my Game Calls Records are worth half the price 
charged for these goods. 

Reference—Field & Stream, Union & Planters Bank & 
Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


TOM TURPIN 


1150 Eastmoreland Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
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A COMPLETE HOME STUDY 


Have FUN mounting your own trophies— 
Make MONEY mounting for others, 7 Great 
Books tell everything—start you mounting 
first day! New simple method makes taxi- 
dermy easy as A-B-('s! 


MONEY BACK! sena only $1, or $ 


Entire course 


100% satisfied, return in 10 days and = 
dollar will be refunded at once. Don’t del 
send for this amazing bargain of a “Vitetime! Today! 


Schmidt School of Taxidermy, Dept. 1102, Memphis, Tenn, 


FREE! GUN CATALOG 










Bargains in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Re- 
loading Tools, Sleeping Bags, Cameras, 
Binoculars, Golf, Tennis, Fishing Tackle. Free 


Catalog. 
SKI ERS! Send for Free Bargain Ski Catalog. Clubs! 
Send for Free Medal, Trophy Catalog. 


J. WARSHAL & SONS Figt,&, Magis 





SEND 55 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FLOATING DUCK DECOY « ANY 


Ser at ¢ 35 CENTS FOR STAKE- 


UCK e $1.00 FOR STAKE- 
QUTGOOSE*POSTPAID TOYOUs 


WM-R:‘JOHNSON:CO'Inc: 
'78 COLUMBIA ST. SEATTLE, WASH. 


GO PLACES WITH merry | 


FUR - FISH ~ ~ GAME [Freon 


ex woo nee es, by heen, ‘ivi 
ope Provides differe jing ma- 

terial for your leisure bine Fine 
articles on hunting, fishing, trapping, 
fur farming, guns and ammunition, 
camping, woodcraft, dogs, 
coon ane fox hunting, fur markets and 
prices, ete. -thing photographs. 
Fascinating, thrilling, true trips and 
information iby real wilderness trave- 
lers. Every issue 64 to 100 pages. In- 
teresting ads. On newsstands, now only 
15c—or $1.80 a year. are by sending 
your order today 
SPECIAL FALL OFFER 

6 months only 

(Saves you 40c) 50c , 
Clip ad. attach address and Bed with 


50c cash, stamps or J to ‘ 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 184 E. Long St., 
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line before the fish came to and bore off 
into the Stream at a more easily followed 


ace. 

The sun had long since set; darkness 
closed in around us. The wind freshened ; 
the sea became choppy. The moon broke 
through the clouds as she doggedly fought 
that big marlin. 

The second hour passed quickly as we 
continued that steady pace into the south- 
west. The running lights of the Lady 
Grace bobbed astern. When it was near 
enough, shouts of encouragement came 
across the water. The strain was telling 
on both angler and fish. Those had been 
two tough hours. 

“It won’t be long now,” I yelled back. 

Double line seesawed back and forth 
through the guides as she put every ounce 
of her strength in the tug of war. The 
marlin tailed along on the surface, always 
bearing off from the Lightning. Looked 
like a 300-pounder, at least. 


STOOD in the corner of the stern to 

take the cable leader, now clearing the 
water. But even in the dim moonlight it 
was apparent that something was w rong. 
The leader slanted down to his side in- 
stead of his jaw. We were up against a 
foul-hooked fish—a free-headed marlin 
that couldn’t be drowned, one that had to 
be whipped to a standstill before I could 
grab the leader. If only he had worn him- 
self out with a long series of jumps and 
crashing falls, it would have made it a 
lot easier for the angler at the end. But 
it seemed about all over, anyway. 

Tommy Gifford’s dripping face ap- 
peared. We heaved him across the gun- 
wale. He had swum over from his boat 
to give us a hand in landing the fish. I 
leaned far out, reaching for the cable 
leader. Then it happened! 

I'll never forget my disappointment. 
That marlin surged off in his dying effort 
for freedom, turned and headed for the 
bottom. 

The plunge started slowly enough, but 
it couldn’t possibly be halted without 
breaking the light line. Determined tail 
kicks sped the dying fish bottomward, 
ripped the line from the heavily braked 
reel faster and faster as he gained momen- 
tum, plummeting through the thousand- 
foot level, finally slowing to die 1,400 feet 
below the surface. 

Every yard of that hard-earned line lost 
after gamely fighting the marlin for two 
solid hours without a breather! A dead- 
tired angler was faced with a nearly empty 
spool after seeing her prize almost within 
arm’s reach. It was a situation that would 
have taken the heart out of a seasoned 
fisherman. 

The breeze freshened, making it jumpier 
every hour out there, ’way off shore. We 
gradually lost the helpful light of the 
moon, slowly fading under a total eclipse. 
Thinking it over, we all sat quiet for a 
moment. 

“Well, you’re up here, and he’s down 
there—stone dead. Looks like it’s all up 
to you, Mrs, Lerner,” Tommy summed 
it up. 

True enough, there was little we could 
do now to assist her, aside from keeping 
the boat’s stern to the waves. It was 
squarely up to her to raise the marlin 
alone. 

“Let’s go!” 

Slowly, inch by inch, the rod rose, the 
angler fighting to keep it coming, sliding 
her hands higher and higher along the 
hickory rod, pulling herself right out of 
the chair. Then, throwing her head back, 
putting every ounce of her slight weight 
Into the pull, her arms fully outstretched, 
she slowly eased back into the chair seat, 
the rod nearly vertical. Quickly dipping 
the tip, she spun the handle, but retrieved 
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peRRINE MAGIC (2) CIRCLE sicut 


Outlines effective shot pattern—at the bird—at —~ distance! Tells you when they are in range. Gives 
correct lead. Corrects flinching. Easily attached wit os injury to gun. A size for every style and gauge. 


= PS 


x lead 2 Prema at 
40 mile speed: 
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PERRINE MFG. CO., Dept. FS-11 
706 S. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 8 


Here’s my Dollar Bill. Send quick MAGIC cIR- fj 
CLE SIGHT and Spreader Tool 





for gun, 





model 


Rib NoRib. 


Print your name and address on sheet 
pin this order and dollar bill to it, and mail f, pager. 
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Hunt a Lot Better 
In Better Hunting Clothes 


GET the good looks, right fit, real hunting comfort, 

brush, brier and storm protection, and lasting wear 
that come d dably in i Duxbak Hunting 
Clothes . . Have the make with which America’s 
hunting dethes stylists have led the field for over 30 
years. Tailored of the unequalled nc-rubber Duxbak 
fabric—"sheds water like a duck’s back”. Coat, 
breeches and hat-cap shown here give you up-to- 
date style without extremes. 










Coat is double thickness except under sleeves. 
Breeches have double front and seat, come long, 
medium or short in same waistband size. Made 
to last, moderately priced. Many other styles, in 
full price range. Send for Style Book—FREE. 


812 Noyes St., Utica, N. 


¥. 
Please send me your free Style B 
Hunting Clothes. ‘ eee 





r 
| UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 

TRADE MARK | 
Mackinaw, moleskin, gabardine, other hunting fabrics | 
too, priced both up and down. Ask your dealer for genuine 
trade-marked Duxbak Hunting Clothes. 


Name 
5 Address 


eres ———— 
































More 


Hunting 
& Target Shooting 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


Let CROSBY 
TAN YOUR HIDE 


Toe and experience 
of the world’s largest Tanners 
and Taxidermists will cost you no 
more—and satisfactory results are 
assured. 

Any kind of animal hide or skin tanned and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, garments, 
etc. Taxidermy and head mounting are among 
our specialties. Wealso make fur coats,furand 
fur-lined robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
750 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Enjoy rifle and pistol 
shooting with lower cost 
ammunition reloaded with 
Ideal Tools. See the 
Ideal Hand Book de- 
scribing use of tools, 
measuring powder, cast- 
ing bullets—with prac- 
ticgl methods to produce 
loads capable of close 
grouping. 160 pages, il- 
lustrated, sent for 50c. 
Free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
7O West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


HAND 


























A HIT OR A MISS 
hangs in the BALANCE 


Ease of handling... so important to quick, accurate pointing... is inherent in the 
design of the Fox Sterlingworth Gun. Short frame, correct distribution of weight, 
and shape of stock and forearm contribute to its superior balance . . . and help the 
shooter Ait more birds or targets. Send for catalog. 








F © xX it maou Division titty 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. R-24, Utica, N.Y 
STERLANG WORTH! 
DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS a Bee RO De 
————_———$_— 




















(Continued on page 77) 











W inter weekends have a new meaning for the sportsman who owns a trailer 
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Photo courtesy Elcar Coach Co. 


Added Sport With Your Trailer 


VEN if you cannot go South with 
your trailer this winter, why lay it 
up with the first approach of cold 
weather? Last year many owners, 

living even in northern states, found that a 
modern trailer, with proper insulation, a 
small heating stove and ordinary winter 
- precautions, made the snuggest possible 
proposition for late fall hunting trips and 
as a base for skiing, snowshoeing and other 
winter sports. 

Quite a few sporting camps now cater 
to trailer-owning hunters. Such parties are 
either accommodated in a parking lot at 
the main camp, or use pri- 
vate, improved roads to 
reach likely locations. At 
some hunting camps the pro- 
prietors provide work trucks 
to snake the trailer over 
otherwise impassable roads 
to predetermined camping 
spots or parking places, 
with fuel for heating stoves 
already there and a water 
supply nearby. 

The leading roads to most 
winter — centers are now 
kept plowed, portions of 
parking lots are shovelled 
clear, and it is fairly easy to 
take trailers in over the 
weekends. Some owners 
leave their outfits and Sun- 
day evening or Monday 
morning drive their cars 
home. The resort looks after 
the trailer for the parking 
fee; for a small additional 
amount they see that fires 
are lighted and the trailer 
aired out the following Fri- 


By JIM EMMETT 


day or Saturday in anticipation of the 
owner coming up for the weekend. 

More and more trailer owners and their 
families are finding this fall and winter 
weekending a healthful existence. The pre- 
cautions to be observed are few and none 
of them entail much expense. First of all, 
the trailer itself should be an insulated 
model. Most modern trailers are. Older 
models that are not, and even many that 
are, can be improved by tacking felt or 
insulating board to the wall framing in 
unseen places wherever possible, such as 
beneath berths and in lockers and closets. 


An electric range adds refinement and comfort to this interior 
Photo by United Automobile Trailers, Inc. 





A refinement is to place insulating wool 
or other suitable filler between this and the 
outer wall. In this way almost the entire 
lower section of the outside walls can be 
improved to resist cold. 

Tackle the floors next for, like a house, 
a trailer with cold, drafty floors is uncom- 
fortable. Beneath the berths and inside 
lockers lay insulating board or heavy 
building paper atop the regular flooring; 
then secure a mat or rug to exactly cover 
the remaining floor space. Something along 
the line of summer house rugs made of 
woven grass, or better still, brown cocoa 
matting as used for stairs 
works well. The latter does 
not hold dirt, absorbs but 
little moisture and can easily 
be cleaned. 

Door and window frames 
should be fitted with suitable 
weatherstrip if not already 
so protected. 

The outside of the trailer 
should be given attention 
too, to insure its coming 
through the winter in good 
shape. Running gear and 
chassis should be painted to 
avoid rusting. If the outside 
wall and roof covering is 
fabric or canvas it should be 
treated with a wax prepara- 
tion, or with polish, to help 
it throw off moisture and 
avoid cracking. If painted 
over metal or composition 
material it should be polish- 
ed witha heavy-bodied paste, 
or better still, painted, espe- 
cially if the coating is thin 
in places. All parts of the 
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hitch, brakes and levelling or jacking ar- 
rangement should be well greased. 

Of course, you will need heat aboard. 
The summer cooking stove is not sufficient 
as a heater and should be supplemented by 
one burning coal or wood, or an oil burner 
of the double shell circulating type. All 
these stoves are now being developed es- 
pecially for trailer use. Stoves giving off 
“dry” heat combat troublesome condensa- 
tion. Without such, beads of moisture form 
on the ceiling and walls even though the 
thermometer inside registers a fair degree 
of heat; berths and bedding feel cold and 
dammy and clothes and gear remain damp. 

You can make a wide choice of stoves. 
Modern oil burners need no attention be- 
yond regular refilling. Coal takes up little 
space; a hundred pound bag can be tied 
to the car running board or put in the 
rear compartment. Such a supply will last 
at least four days. Oil can be carried in 
five gallon cans and poured into a smaller 
can for filling. 

Berths should be prepared for cold wea- 
ther sleeping. Padded canvas can be 
bought to place beneath regular mattresses, 


Se ee 


~~ —s-——-= » e- 
40. F i " 
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~, 
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4C—Body fabric waxed against moisture ; 

B—Suitable heating stove; D—W eather- 

stripped door and window frames; E— 

Canopy or tarpaulin over doorway; F— 

Cocoa mat and foot-scraper ; H—Split pole 
platform before door 


or failing this, a double thickness of build- 
ing paper placed on the berth top, or over 
the springs, will provide as much warmth 
as an extra double blanket. It is well to 
thoroughly air space beneath the berths 
once in a while, as well as the beds. If 
drawers are fitted, remove one occasionally 
when leaving the trailer through the day 
so that heat can dry out the compartment. 

Blankets should be woolen. The loosely 
Woven, long-nap type is much warmer 
than the hard, smooth one. Cotton sheets 
ate impractical in cold weather because 
they retain moisture; use wool. 

lf your trailer is fitted with a built-in 
Water tank it is better not to use it in cold 
Weather because water left in it is apt to 
freeze and burst the seams. A five gallon 
milk can and a dipper makes a good water 
arangement. The can can be lugged to 
a stream or easily filled at a service sta- 
tion and takes up little space. 

Because of long hours of darkness, win- 
ter lighting entails considerable strain on 
the power battery, and it is seldom possi- 

€ to connect up to a power line. Many 
Who use their trailers the year round buy 
Small, boat-type cabin lamps for winter 
Wse. These swing from the walls in gim- 
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Wendy Barrie, star of the Universal Picture, "Wings Over 
Honolulu", shakes . ee 


eee hands with Oliver L. Parks, president of Parks Air 
College, East St. Louis, Ill. Parks Air College is known 
as thee. ee 


e+e world's largest civilian aviation school and uses 
Sinclair lubricants exclusively in its fleet of 12 train- 
ing planes. You'll see why when you... 


a ee 


= » 
_ 3 CADRAN +f s 
7% 


‘SINCLAIR’ 


eee try Sinclair Opaline or Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor 
Oil in your car. These oils stand up better and last 
longer in the heat of hard driving. They are safer. See 
your nearby Sinclair dealer today. 
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aying Home 


You can do so in a fine new 1938 SCHULT, the nation’s 
greatest trailer value. Enjoy the warm climates of Calif- 
ornia, Florida and the Gulf Coast for less than paying fuel 
bills, plus higher food and winter clothing costs at home. 
20 New Features in 1938 Schult Trailers 

Eight beautiful new models offer everything you could 
want. SCHULT can give you more for your money, 
cause of savings made possible by large production and 
purchase of material at quantity rates, Our outstanding 
engineering and manufacturing facilities assure you a 
trailer that trails better, will last longer and be more com- 
fortable. All steel chassi s; Lacrtex exterior—Steel 
or Masonite available if ‘desired. Eight splendid 
new models cone * 2to4 — $275 to $1,385. 
p Send for free 1938 catalog toda: 


™% SCHULT 


TRAILERS, INC.,Dept. 711 Elkhart, Ind. 
In Canada— Beach-Schult, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 
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1938 MODELS > 
NOW READY @ 





Travelcar * 


| Co} fe). 680) 2s BD 27-U Est 





Cet, 
7 i: ee 
gate Fo ; 
In Trailers PREVENTED [iis f 
P Wel iN * 
Deadly though odorless and invisible carbon mon- Pe om  S, 


oxide may endanger life in a trailer long after the BS os ASS 
car motor is shut off. Sucked into trailer openings & - 

from the car exhaust, this lethal gas may lurk until ie is IDEAL FOR HUNTERS 
a victim enters. Don’t let it happen to you and providing hotel accommodations in the woods 
yours. Install the safe, inexpensive Pratt Industries near the game. Only Travelcar’s exelusive 
Trailer Exhaust System. It carries the car exhaust steel pan lhe 4 ek. 
safely beyond the rear of the trailer. Easy to install, Write for ow 1938 catalogue. 

couple and uncouple. Made by muffler and exhaust MODELS $425 to $1850 
specialists since 1891. Sent parcel post collect 

in U. S. A. for $10 complete. Agents wanted. 


Pratt Industries, Frankfort, N. Y. 
(For references, ask your bank.) 






























New—sensational—this fully equipped Elcar 16-foot Trailer selling for 
only $375—‘‘has everything” for sport outings—cross country trips—or 
economical, permanent living. 


A Size—Style—Price 
To exactly fit your needs 


16 f#. Standard—18 ft. De Luxe 
—20 f+. Custom and To Order 
Write for Catalog of New 1938 Models—FREE 


ELCAR COACH COMPANY 
Dept. A-8 Elkhart, Indiana 











VAGABOND 











is the 
GREAT 
OUTDOOR 
HUNTING WITH A TROTWOOD|| TRAILER 
Designed especially for sportsmen. Nothing to match oe z 
it__on the road or in camp! Storage for all equip-|| It is ideal for the week-end trip or vaca- 
ment. Two bedrooms. All-steel chassis, A Trotwood tion period. Strongly built to stand 


pulls easily anywhere, New models $420 to $910. 
Write for catalog and name of nearest Dealer. 
TROTWOOD TRAILERS, INC. _ 
211 Main Street Trotwood, Ohio 
(5 Miles N. W. of Dayton) 


ROTWOOD 


There’s Ducks forYou—with a“ KALAMAZOO” 


Bring home your limit with a ‘‘Kalamazoo’’—the folding, puncture-proof 
duck boat. Swift, silent, steady. Non-sinkable. Strong but light. Go any- 
where. Check as baggage, cafry by hand or auto. Up or down in a jiffy. 
All sizes. Use with your outboard. Fully guaranteed, Write for free catalog. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co. 491 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


years of service. Has all the comforts 
and conveniences of your home. Send 
for descriptive literature. 


VAGABOND COACH MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 GRAND RIVER NEW HUDSON, MICH 































bals; give mellow light, are clean and re. 
quire but little attention. Gasoline lamps 
are also highly efficient. 

Other items to carry are a Coarse cocoa 
mat for the trailer step, and a canopy or 
tarpaulin to protect the doorway. Some 
owners fasten a six-foot length of metal 
track, such as is used on sailing boat 
masts, alongside the trailer above the door, 
One side of a four-by-six tarp is fitted 
with clips which slide in this track, and 
the two outer corners with rings to take 
upright poles cut on the spot. Lines from 
the tops of these poles to stakes in the 
ground stretch the tarp out tight, form- 
ing a veranda to provide protection for 
fuel and rough gear kept outside. If one 
is staying in the same spot for long, a dozen 
rough boards or split poles made into a 
platform work wonders in keeping the in- 
side of the trailer clean. 

The location for a cold weather trailer 
camp should be carefully selected. Of 
course, you cannot park wherever you 
please, but you will find farmers more 
lenient now that crops are in, cattle cor- 
ralled and the danger of fire past. A small 
remuneration to the farmer removes the 
feeling that one is a “squatter,” and in- 
sures an eye being kept on one’s outfit 
when it is left through the week. 

Avoid parking under low, overhanging 
pines. A wet, heavy snow may break them 
off. Other unsatisfactory places are wind- 
swept ridges or hills, and river shores 
along which penetrating, damp winds blow. 
Young evergreens, heavy hardwood tim- 
ber or large rocks make good natural 
windbreaks, and it is essential that your 
trailer be given this protection. 

If your site has been selected before- 
hand, one weekend will put your camp in 
shape for use. Choose your location as 
carefully as you would a camping site, with 
a woodsman’s regard for closeness to 
water; drainage and windbreaks, and 
with an eye to getting in and out. And be 
sure to level your trailer carefully. 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 


Ques. I am considering a hunting trip 
by trailer into Mexico, and am anxious to 
know what to expect in the way of per- 
mits, lice nses, etc. | understand that a pass- 
port is not necessary, but do not know 
about regulations regarding the trailer, or 
firearms. Can you help me in this matter? 

. H. K., St. Louis, Missouri 


Ans. A number of registrations are nec- 
essary for anyone taking a trailer into 
Mexico. As you state, no passport is 
needed, but you must secure a tourist card 
from the nearest Mexican Consul at the 
border. This costs $1. In addition, a per- 
mit must be obtained for both car and 
trailer from the Consul. This permit, 
good for three months, is issued at a fee 
of $3. You must also obtain a special per- 
mit for carrying firearms into the coun- 
try, and these must be used for hunting 
only. This in addition to your hunting 
license. 


Ques. Please advise me of trailer license 
laws for the states I would pass, through 
on a trip to Minnesota—that is, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. Do they 
have any special license fees or are pe 
necessary to take a trailer into them? Also, 
I may get as * vest as Montana. 

G. . Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Ans. Ohio, flloé, Illinois, Wisconsiti 
and Minnesota grant full reciprocal priv- 
ileges to non-resident trailer owners. That 
is, they demand no registration within their 
own state, or any special permit. In Mon 
tana, however, you are allowed only a 
day stay, and must obtain a permit tor 
that immediately on entering the state 


(END OF TRAILER DEPARTMENT) 
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A FISHING ANNIVERSARY 
(Continued from page 73) 


less than half the amount of line she had 
pumped up at such great effort. Line 
stretch claimed the balance. But she proved 
to herself that the fish could be lifted. It 
heartened her immensely. She buckled 
down to the job, resting only when com- 
pletely exhausted. 

Getting the hang of it better, she timed 
the pumping so that the seas aided her. 
Line was retrieved as the stern settled in 
the troughs between seas, then held even 
as the stern rose under the following wave, 
lifting the fish a few feet each time. It 
was punishing work. Line and rod took 
qa severe lacing. 

She actually succeeded in raising that 
marlin, sideways at that, in a little over 
an hour. Three hours and a half for the 
entire fight. A 326-pound blue marlin— 
hooked squarely between the pectoral fins. 

“Establishes new woman’s world record 
for that species and is largest ever landed 
Atlantic Coast by one angler on 24- 
thread,’ Erl Roman radioed me the next 
day from Miami after I had sent all the 
dope over to him. 


That was on July 15. Exactly one year 


later, on the same date, Mrs. Lerner took 
another big one—which accounts for her 
comment on the photo of the 390-pound 
blue marlin: “Thanks for the anniversary 
present.” 


K-A-T SPELLS FISH 
(Continued from page 35) 


island was high enough to afford a good 
view. Forest fires, scattered but worri- 
some, filled the air with smoke. Distant 
islands swam half in smoke, half in water. 
The sun was a round crimson blister 
against the plumbeous sky. We smoked 
pipes and talked. It was peaceful talk, 
about winter in this place. Winter and 
summer and spring and autumn, and the | 
wind and the rain and the snow. Such | 
peaceful things do men hunt in the woods 
on the pretext of going fishing. Such 
things as fill their city-warped brains with 





calm thankfulness. Such things that cost 
so little and, being cheap, find not many 
takers. | 

Then it happened. I can see now the pipe | 
come from Irv’s open mouth, see Dave's | 
wondering eyes pop, hear Kenny whisper 
“Sh-s-s-s-s !” 

It is the song of the wolf pack. Sud- 
denly, dramatically, as though waiting for 
this beautiful, sinister moment as the day 
is ending, there comes from the depth of 
the spruce forest the weird, age-old cry. 
The sound is an abysmal dirge, rising and | 
falling. An untamed prelude to night. It 
is not a howl. More beautiful than a howl, 
itis a baleful barcarole. One strong throat 
carries the burden of the music. It starts 
low in the scale and climbs majestically, 
hollowly, increasing in volume until its | 
Primeval throb fairly fills the cool air, 
stabs through the smoke pall, spreads over 
the lake, echoes from cliff to cliff. 

We listen in mute wonderment. Sharp 
and far-carrying with the undertone come 
the cries of others in the pack. “Pups,” 
the guides whisper. They seem to be imi- 
tating the older ones, and at times their 
yapping assumes the full color of a how! 
a blends artfully with the predominant 

€ 

The sound seems to come not a hundred 
yards from us, but the guides estimate the 
Wolves are two miles back in the woods. 
he water carries the sound admirably. 

here is something about it like an organ. 

Ve remark that it might be the hymnal 
o the wild and the steepled spruce the 
Spires of churches. We wonder what a 
$teat composer would do with such music. 
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MOBILOIL HELPS 





























































“HUSH ENGINES AND 


UT DRIVING COSTS! 


bre HAVE those two cautious 
hunters to do with your car? 
Just this —in the woods...in your 
engine —it’s wise to stop noise be- 
fore it starts. 

Motorists know this. That’s why 
they’ve made Mobiloil the world’s 
largest-selling motor oil! 

You see, the Clearosol Process 
takes out of Mobiloil inpurities left 
in ordinary oils. 


The result is...high engine heats 
do not affect Mobiloil. This oil 


USE MOBILGAS, TOO! 







Ba | ha sh ‘ 





stands up. Reduces engine wear. 
Inshort, Mobiloilhelpskeep your 
engine running quiet and smooth— 
saves you money! You buy Mobil- 
oil at the Red Gargoyle Sign. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OILCo., INC. 
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Equip Your Trailer RIGHT! 





TRAILER 
HEATER 


Here’s the newest in a 
circulating heater de- 
signed especially for 
trailers, It’s compact 
—powerful. Circulates 
3860 cubic feet of 
warmed air per hour. 
Easily regulated— 
heats rapidly. Beauti- 
fully finished in Duro- 
plastic Enamel that 
will not crack, chip or 
peel, Fitted with rust- 
proof Metal Fuel Tank, 
easily removed forout- 
side filling. Equipped 
with Safety Fuel Drain 
which automatically 
drainsaway any excess 
fuel—no flooding. 


e LANTERNS - 
—"The Lights of 1000 Uses” 


Coleman Pressure Mantle Lanterns 
are indispensable while touring, 
hunting, camping or fishing. They 
pour out a brilliant flood of white, 
steady iance in any kind of 
weather. Easily do a lighting job 
impossible with ordinary lantern. 
Genuine Pyrex glass globe pro- 
tects mantles from wind, rain and 
insects. Gasoline and kerosene 
models, priced to fit any budget. 
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Instant Gas 


Appliances 


TRAILER 
STOVES 


No. 390L Coleman 
Trailer Range 
(shown at right) 
provides all the 
conveniences of a 
city gas range 
in your trailer 
home. Makes and 
burns its own gas 
—lightsinstantly. 
Also 2- and 8- 
burner hot-plate models for trailer use. All are com- 
pact, sturdily-built, ready in an instant with gas- 
cooking service. Equipped with Rustproof Metal 
Fuel Tanks, easily removed for outside filling. 


SELF-HEATING IRON 


The perfect iron for trailer 
travelers. Notubesorcords. 
Lights instantly... heats \ 
itself ...no waiting. Costs 
only ¥%¢ an hour to use. An 
easy gliding motion pro- 
duces perfect ironing 
results every time. 



















—And ber— than 30, Jeman 
San seen CER “Se eee See ae 


1 Send for beautifully illustrated literature describing Coleman Trailer 
Get FREE Literatur e Stoves, Trailer Heaters, Gas Irons and Lanterns. Mail postcard today ! 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. FD-544, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, lll.; Philadelphia, Pa,; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Canada (7544) 








tay warm and comfortable in your car 
with quicker steadier heat—from any good 
hot water heater—just put ona Dole Therm- 
ostat. Simp! installed. fa, , rated to cold- 
est weather Dole h Ther tats do 
not interfere with other thermostats that 
may on the same car—they are extra 
boosters. Motor temperature is also con- 
trolled, saving oil and gas. Economy pays 
back its cost. your service man or car 
dealer. The Dole Valve Company,Chicago. 
A Fy ap ge of Dole Air & Vacuum 

alves for home steam heating systems. 











STOPS FIRE FIRE 


INSTANTLY 


Scientific 
Ld 





Bein Sole Me Weekly 
ORE MEN NEEDED to call 
on Business Concerns; Auto, Truck 

—& Bus Owners; Schools, Public 
Buildings, Factories, Farms. All season 
seller. Excellent year round profit opportunity. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


We help you close sales with Direct Mail Advertising, 
360,000 sold to U. S. Government. Approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, also Good H 
Used by 10,000 large Corporations. Write todey with 
details of age, past experience, etc. 


The Fyr-Fyter Co. Dept.18-23 Dayton, Ohio 











Depend onthe SUN 


at a Hull Auto 
Compass, anyone can 
locate directions and 
travel the shortest 
routes in any weather. You drive 
straight to any destination witb- 
out confusion, delays or wasted 
miles. Only $2.95 at your dealer. 
Two-piece model $1.95. Write for 
circular. 
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Crystal Lake Tourist 
and Trailer Camp 


right at City limits on the lake. All kinds of amuse- 
ments, all conveniences, meals served at Camp. Swim- 
ming, bass fishing, quail and rabbit hunting right 
at the Camp. Can furnish guides with dogs to hunt 
any kind of game wanted. 


Right in the Citrus Belt, Lakeland, Florida. 
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Then the music dies away, fades to a lonely 
cadence, grows duller, stops abruptly, 

We have listened to the call of the Pack, 
and it has been tremendous. But there jg 
not space to go on. It will be remembered. 
No coyote yapping this, but the full. 
throated cry of timber wolves. Yes, it will 
be remembered. As well remembered as 
the amazing snores that came from the 
lips of David V. Nason, one hour later, 
Soon after the body was deposited between 
blankets he paid tribute to the labor of 
the portage by unloosening his tonsils, 

My ears are sharper than my eyes, | 
hunt ducks by ear on windless days. I often 
look with my ears. I have never, in all 
my wanderings in city and woods, heard 
such a performance as Mr. Nason gave, 
There was in it at times the skirl of bag- 
pipes, and I saw the Highlanders coming 
to the relief of Lucknow. Then an epi- 
glottis or something opened, and Jess 
Crawford was musing over an organ, A 
tightening of the larynx, and the organ 
music died to a constricted squeak that 
broke in a jumbled, hacking explosion, 

Irv says: “Run for your lives! The dam 
has broken!” 

We lay there and chuckled. We shouted. 
We threatened. But finally we gave up and 
laughed, and the snores of Dave rose tri- 
umphantly into the cool Canadian night, 


ELL now, about this fishing busi- 

ness. I have been fishing for fish for 
twenty-six years by the calendars and the 
family Bible and I have fished for every 
kind of fish that dwells in the Middle West, 
and the more I fish for fish the more I catch 
people. There have been times when I have 
caught many fish and times when I have 
killed many ducks, but I am momentarily, 
at least, weary of writing about them. | 
think people have fish beat all hollow. 
There must be some fishing to make a 
trip a success, because most people think 
it is that way, but there are so many other 
things which we outdoor writers have a 
tendency to ignore in favor of the fish. 

I am completely out of patience with 
fishing yarns that put two fellows in a 
boat and proceed to enlighten the reader 
as to how they wrapped their angleworms 
around the hook, or how they substituted 
a Yellow Sally for a Black Gnat and be- 
gan to take trout immediately. Under- 
stand, I am not opposed at all to this 
technical literature. It is a necessary part 
of the game. But it strikes me that when 
two fellows get in a boat anywhere at 
any time they do a lot more than talk 
about wrapping angleworms around hooks. 
I’m all for sticking around until they 
loosen up and talk politics, philosophy, 
literature, love, crap-shooting or other sport- 
ing ventures. Which is to say, summarily, 
that fish are fine but people are better. 

We went fishing again. We quit old 
Kat and lugged our two boats over a hog- 
back portage into a small, deep lake that 
few get in to because of that hogback 
drag. It was supposed to be a sure-fire, 
but spoons down 150 feet in its clear water 
turned up only a few small trout. Kenny 
told Irv and me it was a natural for muska- 
longe a month later, and we said, “Why 
not now?” 

“All right, if you want to waste your 
time,’ ” said Kenny. 

“Well,” said we, “if the muskies are 
here, why won’t they hit now?’ 

Kenny said he didn’t know, which was 
an honest and unusual answer from aly 
guide and goes to show what sort of maf 
Kenny is. The upshot was, we insisted 0” 
being ushered toward the muskies. 

Kenny resigned himself to the whims of 
a couple of tenderfeet and rowed us over 
into a corner. For an hour we threw har 
ware into that corner, and on almost evety 
cast muskies from six to twenty pound 
followed our lures. But they would 
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the original CRUISER STAG, 
with double - cape shoulders 
and arms. Built for ACTION 
of 26 ounce all-wool Oregon 
Fabric. Eight roomy pockets 

.. game pocket across back. 

Guaranteed Waterproof 

Red & Black, Green & Black, Brown & 
Black, Forest Green, Navy. 36-46 chest. 
$13.50 postpaid 


SCOP COE othe 
ZIP-STAG! Zipper front and 
zipper game pocket in 
back. No loss of buttons. No 
fumbling with cold hands. 
Same fabric as the Cruiser 
Stag. 36 to 46 chest 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Red and Black, Green and Black, 
Forest Green $12.50 postpaid 
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Get a Field & Stream 
Badge of Honor 


WARDED to any amateur shotgun artist 


who, since June 1, 1937, has actually 
broken 50 or more clay targets straight with- 
out carry-over (handicap, practice targets and 
shoot-off targets not included), in any register- 
ed or other State or regional shoot, whether 
Trap or Skeet. If you qualify for a badge, and 
are strictly an amateur, fill in and 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Be sure to have this signed by the secretary of the 
club where the score was made. 


Name 





Score, and con- 
test and date 
® which score ° 
Was made 


Check which: 


I certify to the above: 


Skeet 1] 


Secretary of above named club. 

Name and 
address of 
your gun club 





take. We tried everything we had, which 
was plenty. Every trick and knack, but no 
muskie took hold. 

“What's the matter with ’em, Kenny?” 

Chary of words, Kenny had already 
spoken. But he was patient. He said again 
he didn’t know. 

“Well, why don’t you know, Kenny?” 

Kenny filled his pipe and smiled. 

It was apparent that Kenny wasn’t go- 
ing to bother with the subject again. He 
knew the muskies were off in mid-August, 
had tried to find out why in thirty years 
of living there, had laughed at folks who 
spoke of muskies getting sore teeth when 
he couldn’t find any sore teeth, had failed 
to find the reason, and that was that. 

As we rowed back to deep water and 
lake-trout fishing, Kenny said, “I knew 
you'd get nothing but follows. I’ve had 
lots of experts tell me they knew how to 
get ’em when they were like that. But 
they never do. I guess I’m not an expert.” 

So if you believe wilderness muskies 
aren’t as temperamental as those nearer 
the populated resort centers, think that one 
over. And this happened on a lake where 
Kenny, in one day, caught thirty-three 
muskies, replacing all but the limit of two. 

On the fourth day Kenny, who had 
been studying a forest fire south of us, 
decided it was time to get out. He said 
he’d never seen the fires so bad since the 
year he and his cousin Angus cruised for 
three months up north of Sioux Lookout 
seeking out fur country. He was sure the 
fire had already consumed a brand new 
canoe he had hidden on a lake south of 
us and that it was time to haul stakes 
before the fire got into the portage trail. 
The rest of us felt that a little fire on 
that portage couldn’t possibly make it any 
hotter than it was the day we came in, but 
we heeded his word and, as Kenny him- 
self put it, “took out for home.” 

You may believe it or not, but on that 
back trek over the portage Irv and I dis- 
covered a good-sized lake, the shore of 
which we had skirted on the inward jour- 
ney, but so tired had we been that our 
eyes, glued to the ground, had failed to 
note it. Going out, we were lighter, and 


| the trip was made in jig time, about fifty 


minutes, which is good humping for city 
softies over a rugged two-mile trail. 


ie sort of put the pressure on. Laden | 


with fifty pounds of stuff, he stretched 
his long legs to such advantage that he led 
the pack over the trail. Dave brought up 
the rear with a cigar and a story about 
the time he went to Iceland and slept in 
a feather bed. 

Back at headquarters camp, a day was 
spent fishing Pine Lake for walleyes 
Blooming though it was, we had pretty 
fair luck on both walleyes and northerns. 
All of these last-named were put back— 
even the 10-pounders. It is no trick to take 
fish here, and there is no excuse for heroics 
in telling about it. They just hit a spinner 
with a pork rind on it and you have fun 
and that’s all there is to it. 

But hark now to the events which 
transpired after Mr. Nason of Iceland, 
South Africa, Europe and Cumberland 
Boulevard, Milwaukee, made up his mind 
to relieve the tedium of fishing. Irv and 
Kenny and I were minding our own busi- 
ness fishing off an island in Pine Lake. 
Dave’s boat, manned by Jarge, came 
speeding toward us. As his boat neared 
ours I noticed that Dave was fumbling 
with something in the bottom, but thought 
nothing of it. 

The Nason craft swept in toward us in 
a grand parabola, and the nemesis of the 
Portuguese navy suddenly stood up. In 
his hands was a stick with a wire on its 
end. At the end of the wire was a porcu- 
pine, dangling by one leg. 

(Continued on page 87) 








... wear a FOUR SEASON 
Jacket! Tailored of famous 
Burton’s ADIRONDACK 
Poplin in six colors. Zipper 
pockets . . . zipper front. 
Smart! Water and wind re- 
pellent. Weighs only 17 ozs. 
Natural Grey, Tan, Dark Green, 
Navy, Brown $6.95 postpaid 
36 to 46 chest 
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water - repellent, windproof 
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ELECTRIC PLANT 
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@ Full 800 watts 


© 110-volf A.C. _ 
© Compact. Auto- 
mati 


ic. 
@ Low price. Low 
up-keep. 
@ Kohler quality— 
thoroughl 
dependable. 


Now most any home, farm or summer-cottage owner can 
afford and enjoy electricity, no matter where located. This 
new, complete, compact Kohler Electric Light-and-Power 
Plant costs little to buy and amazingly little to run. Has 
ample capacity for average lighting, pumping, radio and 
household appliances. Rated full 800 watts. Generates 
standard 110-volt A. C. current. Easily installed in small 
space. Fully automatic; self-regulating—no fuel waste 
- . » turning any switch anywhere starts it; last switch off 
stops it. Quiet, smooth-running, long-lasting. Many other 
models, A. C. or D. C., up to 10,000 watts. Send coupon 
or post-card for prices and folder, ‘‘The New Kohler 800.” 
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——----—----------- 


KOHLER CO., Dept. FS-11-37, Kohler, Wis. 
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.GOVT JOBS 


Earn $1850 to $3000 a Year 
Excellent opportunities for citizens 18 to 50. No special 
experience needed, Railway Postal Clerks may earn $155 
first month; Customs Inspectors as high as $3,000 a year. 
Send for my FREE BOOK ‘How to Secure a Government 
Position.’’ It tells about many good government jobs and 
eo ~~, apg 8 gy qualify you for the job ee 
want. Write NCE, ress R. A * 
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: Odds and Ends on Bass 


HERE is one trait of the bass that 

has always been the subject of much 

discussion among veteran bass an- 

glers. The question is: are bass al- 
ways in a striking mood when they are 
seen jumping in large numbers? 

Quite frequently, when arriving at a fish- 
ing ground, someone informs me that I 
should have been there earlier, as the bass 
were rising an hour or so before. But I 
never let such information bother me, for 
it is a mistaken idea that bass are striking 
whenever they are jumping. Ordinarily, at 
such times during warm weather and espe- 
cially around dawn or dusk, they will 
strike, but it is not always so. 

A bass-fishing trip I made, one hot sum- 
mer’s day not so long ago, is a good exam- 
ple of this situation. Old Mack, my canoe- 
man, stroked the paddle and we began 
slipping smoothly through the water. For 
an hour or more, we skimmed over the 
glassy surface, taking an occasional gog- 
gle-eye, but no bass. Mid-afternoon arrived 
and the flaming glare of the relentless sun 
still blazed into our tanned faces. Then I 
* began to get impatient. 

Suddenly, off to my right some thirty 
feet away, the water fairly boiled when 
a mighty streak of bronze leaped out, as 
if hurling defiance at the skies. Instantly my 
fly was on the spot, but 
it met with no response. 
Across the lake, an- 
other leaped high. 
Then five more! Ten! 
Twenty! Fifty! Like 
disporting porpoises, 
they leaped and fell 
back over and over 
again. A dozen broke 
water within ten feet 
of my boat. 

In the midst of this 
rare action—rare be- 
cause they seldom 
jump in such large 
numbers—I thought of 
the lament of the An- 
cient Mariner : “Water, 
water everywhere, nor 
any drop to drink.” 
With me it was: “Bass 
leaping everywhere, 
but not a _ bass to 
strike.” My fly was lit- 
erally cast into their 
mouths all during this 
mad jamboree without 
the slightest notice be- 


By 
JACK LAMB 


ing taken of it. This continued for several 
minutes and then died as suddenly as it 
had started, and we still had no bass. 

I have learned that if only a scattering 
few are jumping, the chances are that they 
will strike, but if they are breaking water 
all about in one continual round of leap- 
ing, the odds are against the angler. Hence, 
the veteran fisherman well knows that 
leaping bass are not always striking bass. 


HE reason for this strange behavior 

has never been satisfactorily explained, 
but I am convinced that they rarely strike 
at anything when in this mood. It is just 
another one of their temperamental traits, 
which differs radically from their strik- 
ing sprees. 

Besides their normal search for food in 
the morning and evening, bass go on a 
jamboree or striking spree nearly every 
day. These wily fish have many eccentric 
habits, but this is perhaps the most inex- 
plicable. Through years of fishing every 
day, I have been forced to conclude that 
when bass are on these striking sprees they 


What color lure will take the most cold-weather bass? 
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Fishing 


are merely playing with their food. They 
cannot be hungry, for I have caught them 
during this period so full of food that the 
tails of small fish actually protruded from 
their mouths. 

But during these short intervals, they 
will strike with reckless abandon at almost 
any lure. And the strangest part of this 
uncanny happening is its irregularity. They 
rarely repeat it at the same time on suc- 
cessive days. Sometimes it will be early 
in the morning, and again in the afternoon, 
but it is my belief that bass will stage one 
of these striking jamborees every day. 

The fisherman who is casting his lures 
among them when this happens has no 
trouble in filling his creel. They will strike 
at almost anything—a shotgun shell, piece 
of carrot, a corncob, even a piece of rub- 
ber heel off an old shoe. I’ve seen bets 
won with these very articles attached. 

An expert can catch bass on almost any 
kind of lure, due to the fact that he knows 
so much of the fish’s habits, and also 
knows how to manipulate the lure so that 
it will inveigle the fish into striking. But 
there is no room for argument in the long- 
discussed question of whether or not bass 
can distinguish color. Every confirmed 
angler knows that they can. 

I experimented for years before com- 
ing to certain con- 
clusions regarding this, 
and out of these expe- 
riments, I not only 
found that they do 
know color, but that 
certain colored lures 
work far better during 
the different seasons. 


R instance, I fish- 
ed six years with 
all manner of plugs and 
lures in the dead winter 
days with very few fish 
to my credit. Then one 
day I stumbled upon a 
white bucktail and thus 
learned that bass will 
strike white much more 
readily than any other 
color during cold 
weather. 
“Tn the spring, about 
the time the _ fishing 
season opens in most 
states and the streams 
are running down bank 
full after heavy spring 
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rains, | have had my greatest success with 
red-and-white combinations. 

I doubt if there is a fisherman in the 
country who would deny that a black-and- 
white combination is one of the deadliest 
summer lures ever produced. Black and 
white being the prime basic colors, it is 
jogical to say that more insects and other 
small life upon which fish feed are one 
of these two colors than any other. At 
any rate, I have never found a color com- 
bination to supplant black and white dur- 
ing hot weather. 

In fall fishing, yellow plays a prominent 
part. During August and September, in- 
numerable yellow byes are flying. Grass- 
hoppers also take on this hue, and as a 


Jack Lamb seems to have the lowdown 
on our friend the black bass 


result, yellow makes a good fall bait. 
When run in conjunction with black, the 
combination is very effective. 

The man who centers on one color and 
fishes with it to the exclusion of all others 
will argue that he catches fish on it, and 
that this is proof of the pudding. To such 
men, let me say that there are always a 
few gullible fish in every school, just the 
same as with people. There is a sucker 
born every minute; and while this fisher- 
man with his restricted color is catching 
one fish, the man who shifts colors will 
catch perhaps half a dozen. The one-color 
man catches only the yokels of the fish 
family. The man who doesn’t believe that 
color has an important bearing on fishing 
should hook a lavender, or purple, fly on 
his leader and see how many fish he will 
catch. Green and blue flies are often just 
about as ineffective on bass. 

or years, the artificial-lure caster 
thought there was nothing left for a fisher- 
man to do during the winter months, but 
rewind and rework his rods and tackle in 
anticipation of the coming year—and the 
Majority cling to this tradition, even where 
winter bass fishing is permitted. 

Recently, however, some few anglers 
have been experimenting with the possibil- 
ity of taking bass on artificial bait through- 
out the colder months. Each year has 
Shown improvement, and while it cannot 

hoped to compare winter catches fav- 
orably with those made in summer, the 
tesults of these experiments have been 
Very gratifying. It has convinced them be- 
yond a doubt that bass can be taken in the 

South, Southwest and South Pacific areas 
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with an even regularity during the entire 
open season! Especially does this apply to 
all states below the 35th meridian. 

As all anglers know, considerable skill 
has to be applied to take the crafty bass 
during the warm days of summer, to say 
nothing of outwitting them in cold water. 
But I will endeavor to explain how to 
catch them when the water’s temperature 
is down near the freezing point. 

While an occasional bass can be taken 
on the fly during the winter, a casting rod 
will be found much more effective. The rod 
should be springy and have plenty of ac- 
tion, because the baits weigh only from 
one-quarter to one-half ounce, and a whip- 
py rod is needed to cast them. All leading 
tackle manufacturers produce these light 
rods, which should be about five feet in 
length. They may be had in either steel 
or bamboo. 

Nearly all streams and lakes become 
much clearer during the winter than in 
the summer, thus affording the bass a 
greater range of visibility and, consequent- 
ly, calling for longer distance casting. 
Every man has his pet preference for 
tackle, and it makes no difference what 
kind of tackle one uses just so long as it 
accomplishes the desired purpose. Any- 
way, it requires no special tackle for win- 
ter fishing. If one is able to catch bass 
with his tackle in the summer, he should 
also be able to snag a few with this same 
tackle during the winter. 

The question of the proper bait is eter- 
nally a perplexing one, and those anglers 
who have cast everything in the almanac 
at old John Bass without a rise well know 
its importance. When summed up, there 
are very few baits a bass will strike on 
bleak winter days. The outstanding ones 
are the small metal lures, weighing about 
one-half ounce; some equipped with spin- 
ners, while others are so shaped that they 
assume all manner of erratic movements 
when reeled through the water. 

Color combinations are very important. 
For winter fishing it is doubtful if any 
color is more effective than pure white, 
although close competition is offered by 
a mixture of black and white, blended into 
a sort of gray effect. During the late win- 
ter, a combination of red and white is also 
good, as well as yellow and black. In every 
case, a fly-rod pork rind should be run 
behind the hook. 

Regarding the spoon lures, which have 
no bucktails attached, a strip of pork rind 
will prove very effective on these baits 
also. While they are produced in all kinds 
of spotted and striped combinations, it is 
my opinion that more strikes come to the 
shiny, plated spoons, and preferably those 
of gold or copper. This is due to their 
flash and sparkle, for once the plating be- 
comes dull, they are not nearly so effective. 

(To be continued) 


THE SECRET OF 
VARNISHING A ROD 


ISHING, to me, is an all-year-round 
hobby. During the fishing season my 
time, of course, is spent in tempting the in- 
habitants of lakes and streams with the 
various deceptive and succulent morsels 
guaranteed to get me “that big one.” After 
I have cast my last cast and hooked or lost 
my last fish of the season, I go into hiber- 
nation for the long months ahead in order 
to get my rods ready for a new year. 
There are few sportsmen who do not en- 
joy the sensation of handling their equip- 
ment in anticipation of the coming season. 
Refinishing rods is a good excuse to sat- 
isfy this desire in the middle of winter 
without being the object of suspicious and 
doubtful glances. 
I had many sad experiences before I 
learned the secret of getting a smooth, 
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Whenever you go angling-—~for 

the big boys in salt water—or for 

any fishingon lake or stream, you 

can insure better success by se- 

lecting Pflueger Tackle. 
Pflueger 

“A Great Name in Tackle”’ 
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Ask for it 


—our pocket catalog—a 
combined fishing guide and 
catalog of Pflueger Tackle 
—sent FREE. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company 

Akron Fishing Tackle Werks, ine. 
Dept.FS-11*‘The Pfluegers”’ kron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 157. 
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Get Winchester 
Battery Dependability 


AVE strong, bright light—that stays 

with you. Use your flashlight more— 

and longer—by getting for it Winchester Hi- 
Power Super Seal Batteries. 

Winchester Hi-Power Batteries, built in a 
special Winchester way, have high illuminat- 
ing power. This power is sealed in by the 
Winchester Super Seal which prevents power 
leaks and short circuiting. And their high 
“come-back” between periods of use assures 
added service. 

Ask your dealer for WINCHESTER Flash- 
light Batteries—made by the makers of Win- 
chester Guns and Ammunition—world 
famous for dependable service. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
DEPT. 2-FC, NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 


Flashlights and Batteri 
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NATURAL 


Killer for 
Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. ow priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. § 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Britt DEWITT Barts Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 
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flexible, professional finish. One, in partic- 
ular, was my first attempt at preparing a 
rod for varnishing. I used steel wool to 
smooth out imperfections, but soon became 
aware of the fact that this method left 
much to be desired. It removed varnish 
from the corners of the rod, where the 
most protection is needed. Then I originat- 
ed a device which overcame this deficiency. 
This simple corrective is merely a piece of 
cigar-box wood about one inch wide and 
six inches long, wrapped in a piece of fine 
sandpaper. This makes it possible to 
smooth the flat surfaces only, without 
touching the corners. 

After using the sandpaper, rub a small 
piece of Brillo, not steel wool, very lightly 
over the surface, avoiding the corners of 
the rod. This will cover any surfaces that 
have been missed by the sandpaper. To re- 
move all dust, brush well with a one-inch 
brush. A-cloth is not recommended, because 
it leaves a deposit of lint on a surface 
which must be free of any foreign matter. 

The rod is now ready for the most im- 
portant step—varnishing—and it is here I 
will reveal the secret of my success. It is 
not in the use of an expensive brush; the 
cheapest one you can buy will serve the 
purpose. However, you must choose your 
varnish without thought to the cost. Use 
a good grade of spar varnish, as this is 
flexible and will not chip or crack. But it 
is essential that the varnish be strained to 
remove any particles of dust or granules. 
An ideal medium for straining is an old 
silk stocking, doubled. Always stir varnish 
gently, being careful not to shake, as any 
violent motion causes air bubbles. Strain 
only the amount needed at the time. Place 
the can of strained varnish into a receptacle 
containing hot water, and keep this water 
hot during the entire varnishing process. 

Now it is necessary to take into consid- 
eration the physical aspects of the room 
in which you are working. The room must 
be warm and the windows closed, in order 
to eliminate air currents that stir up dust. 
Apply the varnish very lightly, and if air 
bubbles do appear, light strokes of the 
brush will remove them. Then hang the 


| rod up to dry. If a second or third coat of 
| varnish is desired, allow a week to elapse 
| between each coat and proceed from the 


sandpapering point exactly as you did for 
the first coat. 

To preserve your brush for future use, 
I suggest placing it in a covered jar con- 
taining enough turpentine to cover the 
bristles. It is impossible to get a brush 
perfectly clean by merely washing it in tur- 
pentine. Some varnish will remain, harden 
into granules in the bristles of the brush 
and appear on the surface of your rod 
when you next use the brush. 

Now that the rod is dry, Simoniz it. 
The result of following these directions 
with meticulous care will be a finish that 
will warm the heart and bring a gleam 
into the eye of any fisherman. 

3ENJAMIN J. YONCHE. 


A FRIEND OF MINE SAYS— 
By Bill Baxter 


HAT the cork handle on your fly or 
bait rod will sometimes absorb enough 
moisture to ruin your rod, if packed away 
in an air-tight container such as an alumi- 
num rod case. Even though the surface of 
the cork may seem dry, it is well to let the 
rod stand in the open air a day or so before 
packing it away. 
Gao 
This is one of the best times of the year 
for salt-water fishing along the North At- 
lantic Coast, for it is during this period 
that the big weakfish are schooling, the 
striped bass are in the surf after mullet 
and the offshore bluefish are big and full 


of fight. In fact, the bluefish stay in these 
Northern waters well into November, 
CwD 

The surf fisherman is always glad to see 
the end of summer, for then the beaches 
become deserted and the small bait moves 
close into shore with the larger fish follow- 
ing, of course. There is no greater pleasure 
for many anglers than to enjoy a clear 
autumn day casting from the beach. 

Cw 

If you have not already had your trout 
or salmon rod straightened, cleaned, var- 
nished and thoroughly checked over before 
packing it away for the winter, do so now, 
Rod repair shops are if? a better position to 
do a good job at this time of year and your 
local tackle dealer will be spared one more 
gray hair next spring when every angler 
will be in a great rush to have this kind 
of work done. 


More and more fresh-water tackle is be- 
ing adapted to some form of salt-water 
fishing—bait-casting rods for weakfish and 
sea trout, plugging and heavy trout rods 
for small tarpon fishing. Recently one of 
our big-game anglers was observed catch- 
ing snapper bluefish on a light trout rod 
and having the time of his life. 

Cw 

Fishing, unlike many competitive sports, 
is a pastime which may be enjoyed equally 
as well alone or with companions. Ofttimes 
the catching of fish is only of secondary im- 
portance, for is there not great pleasure in 
the ever-changing panorama of a trout or 
salmon stream, or in a day spent upon a 
beautiful bay, or in the start before day- 
break for a day on “Old Man Ocean”? I 
have had many enjoyable fishing trips in 
which the fishing was only incidental to 
the many pleasures provided by nature and 
the company of fishing friends. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TRAVELING BASS 


An Old Warden story in a recent issue about 
the length of fishes recalled to mind an experience 
that Mr. Titus might like to hear about. 

While fishing the Muskingum River at Ellis, 
Ohio, I hooked and landed a banded bass. I sent 
the tag to the proper authorities, and received the 
following information from the Conservation Di- 
Vision: 

“We wish to advise that tag No. 6073 was placed 
on a small-mouth black bass 30.2 centimeters 
(11.9 inches) long, October 23, 1931 at Sandusky, 
Ohio, and released in Brushy Fork, Branch of 
Salt Fork, in Guernsey County, Madison Town- 
ship on October 24, 1931.” / 

ft was estimated that the bass, in reaching the 
Muskingum (Moose Eye) River, traveled approx- 
imately forty miles, coursing practically the entire 
length of Salt Creek and reaching the Muskingum 
by the way of Wills Creek at Conesville. 

This bass was taken early the next year, and 
measured twelve inches, and had traveled down- 
stream. 

Forp MAxwELlL. 


Ans.—Thanks for the interesting note on_the 
tagged bass. As you see, this fish grew very little 
over the winter months. Northern bass put on 
practically all of their growth during five or six 
months out of the year. This fish did travel con- 
siderably during the sluggish winter period. 

FisHING EpItor. 


ACTION IN SURF ROD TIP 


I would like to obtain some information on the 
casting of artificial baits. I have a rather stiff 
double-built, 614-foot tip for my surf rod, with 2 
reel using 300 yards of No. 12 cuttyhunk line. I 
can cast from 45 to 60 yards using a 3%-ounce 
tin squid. : 

What is a good cast? Is a 614-foot tip long 
enough? The action seems to be confined to the 
very end of mine. Would more action in the tip 
give me longer casts? If I need more action 4 
the tip, could I have a tip built to fit the butt 
now have? What would you recommend as to the 
length, weight and action? 

Cuarces LANBINGER. 


Ans.—A good average cast is from 150 to 200 
feet, although, of course, experts with § 
tournament equipment can cast far beyond that. 

I believe that you would probably. get better 
results if you had — limber tip built to 
your 3%4-ounce squid. ‘ 
: It A Gee be onaiile for you to have a 
built to fit your present butt, and if so I w 
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MIZPAH REDUCER 


Regain your normal lines the Safe, 
Sane, Sure Way 








For a man to hold 
normal lines—a wo- 
man to regain a grace- 
ful figure. 


Without dieting or 
exercise to excess. 


All elastic, medi- 
um weight, even pres- 
sure. 


No straps, buckles 
or lacers, you step in 
and it adjusts itself to 
the body comfort- 
ably. 


Price $5. State 
measurement at A. 














THE WALTER F. WARE CO. 
1034-36 Spring Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








for thrills and 
enjoyment on long 
winter evenings 








Battles with Monsters 
of the Sea 


By F. A. Mitchell-Hedges. Exciting ad- 
ventures by a famous scientist-explorer, 
of big game fishing in tropical waters: of 
a 1960 pound tiger-shark, 960 pound jew- 
fish, 100 pound eels, a 370 pound death- 
Tay, a 27 foot sawfish weighing 4600 
pounds and a monster eagle-ray that tip- 
ped the scales at 5200 pounds. Strikingly 
illustrated. $4.00 


Sporting Days 
By John Taintor Foote. Every sportsman 
will relish these tales of dogs, of hunting, 
as fishing by the author of “A Wedding 


At all booksellers, or from 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 


FREE! 


To All Hunters! 
Fishermen! Sportsmen! 


FILSON’S 


Outdoor Garment Guide 
Get Your Free Catalog Today 


C. C. FILSON CLOTHING Co. 
1001 2nd Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


BAIT FISHERMEN 
$190 


DRIBOAT $1°° 


Your Bait Pail outside of boat 
Within easy reach. nr se yd 
taised or lowered and locked in 
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gents wanted—sells on = 

Kin boon to bait fishe 
G—37-22 Union "Street, Flushing, ew York 


TAXIDERMIST 

Moose, Deerheads, fish, Bers al rugs 
—MOUNTED, also FOR SAL 
SUPPLIES FOR ‘easaemenet:- 
eyes, scalps, head forms, tools, 

FLY MATERIAL—Bucktails, Hackles, 
Jungle Cock, ete. 

HOFMANN STUDIO 
990 Gates Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a FLY-TIEING MATERIALS 













recommend a tip 6% to 7 feet long, weighing 
from 13 to 16 ounces, with action spread over 
the entire length of the tip. 

FisH1nG Epttor. 


WINDING RODS 


Please send me any information you can on 
the method of winding the silk thread on rods. 
Frank HANSEN. 


Ans.—Fietp & Stream has from time to time 
published detailed directions for winding rods. 
However, I believe the general method can be 
described as follows: 

Use fine silk thread of the best quality. Num- 
ber A will do, though the silk used on most rods 
is 000 or 00. The trick is, of course, to get the 
coils laid side by side without any space between 
or any overlapping. Hold the joint of bamboo in 
the left hand and the thread in the right. Lay the 
silk on the wood and rotate the rod until the end 
has been caught under the first coil. Now rotate 
the rod slowly and guide the silk carefully so that 
it lays alongside the preceding coil. Continue 
with the winding to the desired width and finish 
off with the invisible knot. 

The method of making this knot is as follows: 
Make a loop of thread slightly heavier than the 
winding silk. We advise buttonhole twist. Wax 
this loop so it will slide easily. Place this loop 
in the section you are winding, with the loop 
pointed out, away from the winding. Now rotate 
the rod and wind in from three to five more coils 
over the loop. Break off the.end of your winding 
silk, run it through the loop and pull the loop 


| back through the coils, Pull “er and trim the 


end close to the silk. Push the coils of thread 
together. With a little practice, you will be able 
to make a perfect job. 

If you intend the finished windings to be the 
same color as the silk you are using, dress the 
windings with color preservative which is made 
of Amyl-acetate. As a general thing, I believe 
that it is better to use a lighter color thread and 
varnish directly, as this gives more security to 
the finished winding. If you wish a red winding, 


| use pink silk, The varnish will turn the silk to 





about the desired color, 


FisHi1nG Eprtor. 


WINTER FISHING 


Will you kindly let me know in your department 
of Frecp & Stream what sort of fish are caught 
in winter through a hole in the ice of the lakes 
and ponds of such states where that kind of fish- 


ing is allowed? 
Gustav C. H. Eacers. 


Ans.—The members of the pike family, such as 
the muskalonge, great northern pike and ‘the pick- 
erel, feed most readily during the winter months. 
The perches are also caught during the winter 
where ice fishing is done. In portions of some 
states it is legal to take lake trout. In winter, 
lake trout are found in shallow water and are very 
sporty to catch, 

The laws in the different states vary consid- 
erably for the different portions of each state, and 
it would be necessary for you to get the complete 
fish laws of each state in which you plan to fish 
before doing any fishing. 


FisH1nG Eprror. 


BLACK-SPOTTED NATIVE 


Can you tell me just what species of trout the 
black-spotted native of Montana_is? Also, what 
species is the so-called bull trout? 

MartTIn SPENCER. 


Ans.—I believe by black-spotted native you 
are referring to the heavily spotted cut-throat 
trout, Salmo lewisi, known also as the Yellow- 
stone or Lewis trout. 

Bull trout is a common name applied to large 
specimens of the Dolly Varden trout, Salvelinus 
parkei, 

FisninG Eprtor. 


BEST LARGE-MOUTH BAIT 


Where I live there are plenty of large-mouth 
bass, but they won’t strike a plug because there 
are too many minnows in the creek. We would like 
to know what bait or lure would interest them. 

WILiiAM SMITH. 


Ans.—If you would fish with the same type of 
minnow that these bass seem to be feeding on, I 
am pretty certain you would have good luck. Bass, 
of course, are interested in live food. They will 
take the live food that is easiest to catch, and 
a live minnow that is handicapped by being ona 
line should be just the meat for these large- 
mouth bass. 

I cannot understand why they will not take a 
plug, as I have never seen bass so well fed that 
they wouldn’t take a pass at a well-presented plug. 
They are naturall ie. 

Possibly you fish for them at the wrong time 
of day in which they like to feed. Have you tried 
your plugs in the evening or even late at night? 
If not, I suggest that you buy some good surface 
plugs and try them after dark. You should be 
surprised at the results. In such fishing cast your 
plug and let it remain still on the surface for 
a few moments before retrieving, and then re- 
trieve in short spaces with rests in between. I 
am sure this will coax some of them up. 

Fisuinc Eprror. 
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Casting Champ 
chooses 
Pendleton Shirts 


World's Professional, 
All-around Bait and Fly Casting Champ. 





“Pendleton Shirts are always 
a part of my equipment” 


A real fisherman has three important needs: 
a good rod, a good fly, and a Pendleton Shirt. 

So says Tony Accetta. And he knows—because 
he’s the world’s pro all-around fly casting 
champion. 

You need freedom of movement when you're 
casting a fly. Freedom of movement is inherent 
in the pure virgin wool fibres from which 
Pendletons are made. Freedom of movement is 
designed into Pendleton Shirts, too, by sports- 
minded designers. 

Pendletons are all-weather shirts because 
they're wool, which is the only natural body 
covering. In hot or cold, dry or wet weather 
they give a rare combination of body insulation 
and body freedom. 

Champions in all sports prefer Pendleton 
Shirts. Find out why. Inspect pangs s 
exclusive fabrics, made from Western wool, 


your favorite store, $5.50 to $10.50. 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 





PENDLETON 


T wv Choice of Champions 


Please send illustrated shirt catalog, swatches and name of 
nearest dealer. 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland, Oregon 


Name 


Address Niche 








City State FS -N7 
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The Island of Cat Cay 


N 1932, when Louis R. Wasey of New 
York visited the little island of Cat 
Cay and built upon it a palatial win- 
ter home, little did he dream of the 
fishing possibilities it offered. It developed 
that only a five-minute run by boat from 
his front door would bring him into a sec- 
tion of the Gulf Stream that now ranks 
as the leading fishing ground of the Atlan- 
tic. Today, these grounds rival New Zea- 
land and Guaymas as the best in the world. 

Prior to that time only a few white 
marlin and dolphin, besides reef fish, had 
been caught there. Mr. Wasey, after talk- 
ing the situation over with the writer 
that fall, followed my suggestion and en- 
gaged Captain Tom Gifford, of Miami, as 
guide and helper in pioneering these 
waters for game fish. 

Results were not long in coming. Cap- 
tain Gifford had just invented and put on 
his boat the first pair of outriggers ever to 
be used for marlin fishing on the Atlantic 
Coast. In the development of big-game fish- 
ing in these waters, this one item of fish- 
ing equipment has played the largest part. 
With their aid, Gifford raised a gigantic 
marlin just two weeks later. The fish was 
hooked and then fought for fourteen hours 
on 18-thread line. Three times during the 
fight the end of the leader was out of the 
water, and as the fish swam alongside 
Gifford’s 28-foot boat he was just half her 
length. His weight was estimated by those 
on board as being at least 800 pounds. He 
was lost at two o'clock the following morn- 
ing, when the line was cut as he swam 
under the boat in the darkness. 

None of us foresaw that this marlin was 
to be the first of many the same size, and 
larger, to gain their freedom in almost four 
years of fishing in the blue waters of the 
western edge of the Grand Bahama Bank. 


The Atlantic playground 
for giant game fish 


The first blue marlin taken in those 
waters—a midget of 155 pounds—was 
caught on February 28. The writer was the 
angler, and I remember that after having 
seen one or two of the big ones that were 
there, we gave this fellow no more than 
passing notice. 

The real eye-opener to Atlantic marlin 
fishing was the 502-pound blue marlin 
hooked by Mrs. Anne Moore, a guest at 
Cat Cay, on March 28. Mrs. Moore 
fought him for more than four hours, and 
then relinquished the rod to Mr. Wasey, 
who brought him to gaff two hours later. 
The fact that two people fought this fish 
is immaterial ; the catch fired the shot that 
was heard around the fishing world. 

A dozen blue marlin larger than this 
one have been taken to date. Topping the 
list is Thomas Shevlin’s 636-pounder. But, 
as I have previously stated, these are small 
compared with many that have gotten away. 
The great depth of water on this side, 
which ranges from 1,500 to 3,000 feet, has 
been responsible for the loss of many of 
these speed demons. Another hindrance 
to bringing them to gaff is the presence 
of so many swivel-striking and line-cutting 
fish such as mackerel, wahoo and barra- 
cuda. The majority, however, have made 
their escape because the hook straightened 
out when their hard jaws clamped down 
on it—a marlin having the toughest mouth 
of any fish. Others have been lost when the 
leader wires became wrapped around their 
rough bills and were parted. 

Not the only members of the first three 
fish families in these waters are big mar- 


lin. Giant bluefin tuna, traveling at top 
speed, start passing by during the middle 
of each May. They are heading for the 
great schools of herring, their favorite 
food, off the Nova Scotia Coast. These 
tuna are in magnificent shape, very lean 
and hard, and eighty per cent of them will 
strike at any bait put over. Most of them 
are taken on large white feathers in which 
10/0 or 11/0 hooks are well hidden. They 
are not partial to stainless cable, so the 
piano wire leader is generally used. 


ELIEVE me, catching a tuna in that 

depth of water is the toughest fight in 
big-game fishing today. It takes a lot of 
maneuvering to get him out of the school 
so that the other fish will not cut your line, 
and at the same time you must battle to 
protect him from mutilation by sharks. 
Naturally, the task is ten times more 
difficult than it would be in the shallow 
water of the North, and the angler who 
lands a tuna at Cat Cay, without aid, has 
caught one of the most prized trophies in 
the big-game fishing realm. It took three 
long, hard years of fishing to bring in one 
of these blue torpedoes unmutilated in those 
waters, and Ernest Hemingway was the 
first to perform the feat. The record, 630 
pounds, was caught directly off the front 
door of Cat Cay by Captain Tom Gifford, 
who, when he has a day off, always goes 
fishing himself. 

This tuna run continues for two months, 
the larger fish bringing up the rear of a 
procession that is, to my mind, the great- 
est in fishdom. I believe they go as far 
south of the Equator in the winter as they 
go north in the summer, which is off the 
Nova Scotia Coast. 

A broadbill swordfish, also, was caught 
in this stretch of the Gulf Stream, and 


A view along the Gulf Stream side of the island, showing one of the docks 
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quite a few of a are by = the spring Nova Scotia. Although Mr. Martin has 
summer months. Here, Ernest Hem- only one arm, he apparently is not much 

aqway took one of the largest sharks ever handicapped. Not only can he land the Learn to M 0 U NT 





















































aught on rod and reel off the North _ biggest of big-game fish, but he is an expert bd 

American Coast. It weighed 786 pounds. with a shotgun and a dry-fly rod as well. 
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nuns very fast; and for marlin fishing you pet by commercial fishermen off Ocean 
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INTS on the use of color filters. 
Color filters, which are slipped 

over the camera lens, are a valu- 

able aid to the photographer. 

If you are in the habit of using the super- 
pan type of films, which are extremely sen- 
sitive to red, a light green (so-called 
X-type) filter should be used. 

The fast chrome-type films such as veri- 
chrome or plenachrome demand a light 
yellow filter. For the special occasions 
where very dark skies are wanted, either a 
red A filter or the new pola-screen can be 
used. All filters require an increase in ex- 
posure and the manufacturer of the filter 
will supply you with the filter factor 
for each type of film. 

The primary purpose 
of the ordinary filters 
is to reduce the activ- 
ity of the blue light 
from the sky, thus per- 
mitting the foreground 
to receive sufficient ex- 
posure without over- 
exposing the sky. When 
the sky is overexposed 
it prints white, and no 
clouds are visible. 

It is not necessary to 
use a filter unless there 
is blue sky or an ex- 
panse of water in the 
scene, as there will be 
no noticeable effect. 


Ques. Will you please 
recommend a_ small, 
non-technical book 
which describes the 
taking of various types 
of pictures? My results 
are satisfactory when 
taken in bright sun- 
light, but when I try 
action, time exposures 

r wood scenes they do 
not turn out. (N. P.) 


Ans. Several readers of this department 
have requested recommendations of non- 
technical books. Here they are: 

“How to Make Good Pictures,” 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, 
Price 50¢. 

“Better Photography Made Easy,” by 
Agfa-Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. Price 25¢ 

“Elementary Photography,’ Neblette- 
Brehm-Priest. Published by Macmillan 
Company. Price $1.00. 

“Photography For Fun,” by William M. 
Strong. Published by Leisure League of 
America. Price 25¢. 


by East- 


N.Y. 


Ques. J intend to purchase a movie cam- 
era for use on a hunting trip this fall, but 
cannot decide whether to get the 8 mm. or 
the 16 mm. I have heard much adverse 
criticism of the 8 mm. and wonder it is 


justified. (W. S.) 


Ans. There is no valid reason for criti- 
cism of the 8 mm. movie camera. It was 
produced with the idea of lowering film 
costs so that the market for cameras and 
film could be broadened. For ordinary 
personal use where large-size screen pic- 
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hunting, fishing and camping 
Edited by JOHN C. TREDWELL - 


tures are not required, the 8 mm. will 
do an excellent job at much lower film 
cost. 

The 16 mm. cameras offer a few advan- 
tages—more versatile cameras and projec- 
tors, larger screen pictures, supersensitive 
panchromatic film (not available in 8 mm.) 
and a larger selection of rental films. 

Kodachrome natural color film is avail- 
able in either size, 


Ques. I have just returned from a camp- 
ing and fishing trip with a lot of pictures 
made with my new miniature camera. 

I had enlargements made which were 
very unsatisfactory. They have a pebbly 


appearance and are grey and washed out. 
Can you tell me how to improve my fu- 
ture results? (C. B. N.) 


Ans. Your complaint is a familiar one. 
Successful enlargement of miniature nega- 
tives depends on the following: (1) The 
sharpness of the original negative. (2) 
The care in development to avoid grain or 
that pebbly appearance. (3) The contrast 
in the negative. 

One great trouble has been that many 
enthusiasts in their desire to avoid grain 
have underdeveloped the negatives, thus 
reducing contrast and producing flat, wash- 
ed-out prints. 

Certain fine-grain developing formulas 
require the negative to be given double the 
normal exposure. If you are having your 
negatives developed commercially, you 
should specify fine-grain development and 
determine whether the formula used re- 
quires normal or double exposure. 

I suggest that you make a series of ex- 
posures of the same subject under identical 
light conditions. Make each exposure dou- 
ble that of the previous one. Keep a record, 
and determine which results in the best en- 


Photo by William C. Barthman 
Hunting camp in Sonora, Mexico. The smoke from the camp fire and ex- 
cellent grouping of the figures add atmosphere and interest 


¥ 


vy 
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largement. You will then be able to adjust 
the exposure to the development and en- 
largement quality desired. 


Ques. J want to take my small camera 
with me on a duck shooting trip this fall. 
The leather case is not waterproof and 
adds to the bulk. 

Can you tell me whether any sort of 
waterproof case can be obtained? 

(A. M. T.) 

Ans. I do not know of any waterproof 
cases made commercially, but you could 
have one made up of rubberized cloth. 
The best thing I have found is an oiled 
silk tobacco pouch, one of the wrap- 
around type. They add 
nothing to the bulk 
and are absolutely wa- 
terproof. An extra 
one can be used to 
carry your spare film, 
filters, exposure meter, 
etc. 


Ques.: What con- 
stitutes a “normal” 
negative? (B. D. L.) 


Ans.: A negative 
showing a full range of 
tones, correctly  ex- 
posed and properly de- 
veloped, may be re- 
ferred to as a normal 
negative. Roughly, 
there are five general 
classifications of nega- 
tives, whether movie or 
still. These are: Thin, 
very thin, dense, very 
dense and normal. The 
former two are those 
which are underex- 
posed and very much 
underexposed, while 
the third and fourth are 
those overexposed. 





Ques. I have a new movie camera and 
am very anxious to make a record of a 
hunting trip I am planning. Can you sug- 
gest any ideas? (W. S.) 


Ans.: Before leaving, outline in a note 
book a plan for the filming. Use this as a 
check-list on the trip. It might go some- 
thing like this: 

The Start—boarding train, good-byes. 

The Trip In—leaving train, duffle on 
station platform, name of station in 
background, group in hunting clothes, 
guides, horses, canoes. 

The Base Camp—daily activities, wash- 
ing, cooking, gun cleaning, target prac- 
tice, knife throwing, poker game, 
beards and mustaches. 

The Daily Hunting Trips—guides, types 
of cover, stalking, the kill, skinning, 
packing out the day’s bag. 

Miscellaneous Scenic Shots with Koda- 
chrome natural color film—sunrist, 
sunset, mountains, clouds, water-falls, 
smoky camp fires. « 

The Trip Out—farewell party, good- 
byes to guides, loading trophies. 

The Return Home—triurfphant. 
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_MOTO-TOOL 


Drills, grinds, carves, polishes, 
sharpens and engraves—puts brains 




















at your finger tips. Weighs 6 oz. 
and handles like a pencil. Plugs 
into any socket—speed about 25,- 
000 r.p.m. Oilless bearings. Chuck 
uses many tools. 

Model 2—faster, more powerful. 
Many mechanical __refinements. 
Price $16.50 postpaid. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate, or 
order on 10 day money-back trial. 
Illustrated booklet sent FREE. 


Dremel Mfg. Co., 2223 CT., Racine, Wis. 


THE IDEAL SPORTSMAN’S GIFT 
A Life-Time of Light with 
THE BATTERY-LESS FLASHLIGHT 


Midget-size, light- 
weight, stream-lined, 
standard bulb. Oper- 
ates on gentle squeeze 
every two seconds. Ser- 
viceable. Guaranteed. 
Money-back. mail or- 
der trial only. Price 
$3.50. 


Write: PerMALITE Co. DistrisuTors 
914 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Taxidermy 


LET US MOUNT YOUR GAME 
Keep forever that thrill of the hunt or fish- 
ing party. Let the South’s greatest Taxi- 
dermy shop mount $ your ir animal, fish or bird into an 

everlasting, artist: lifelike trophy at low cost. 
SATIS FACTION GUARANTEED 


Just send name and 
FIELD field guide sh Lietz: 
FRE GUIDE tricks. in “skinning mn prewar = 
Taxidermy Shop of Tenn.,Dept. 2, Memphis, Tenn. 
e 
is Kew aud 
Used + base , 
* 
sport and hunting field glasses; 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croseopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 


passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 
Catalog Free. oo " approval. Address 
ox C. 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 
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Y enabling you 

to do your 
own enlarging, 
contact printing 
and retouching, 
the Graflex En- 
larg-or-Printer has a world 
of uses. Salon-sized enlarge- 
ments, contact prints in 
quantities, greeting cards, an- 
nouncements—all are with- 
in the range of this versatile unit. It is almost a 
complete darkroom in itself. Moreover, Frank- 
lin I fie s $3.50 book, “Photographic En- 
larging”, is FREE with the 
purchase of your Enlarg-or- 
Printer ! See your dealer now! 


Send for —— Grafiex American- 

Camer Acressories and 

E oi, Printer and folder on 

‘Photographie Enlarging k. Paste coupon 

on penny post card, t you wish, Folmer Grafiex 

Corporation, FS-5. » 
«S.A. No obligation whatsoever, 





FOLMER ER c yt ee ee 
DEPT. FS.c, SAX AFLEX Gi CORPORATION 

Send me your free catalog a poole Cameras, Accessories 
_ Enlarg- -or-Printer. Also, folder on ‘‘Photographic 
Dlarging’’ box 


NAME 





ADDRESS _ 





Ciry STATE 


GRAFLEX 





PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 
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K-A-T SPELLS FISH 


(Continued from page 79) 


Dave swung the porky gracefully from 
his boat into Irv’s lap. Reflex action is 
fast. A split second after that thrashing 
porky landed in Irv’s lap, it was kicked 
into the middle of the boat, and Kenny 
lurched to his feet and yelled: “Man the 
lifeboats, men! Women and children first !” 

I armed Kenny with a paddle, and 
eventually the porky was shoveled over- 
board. About the time the porky was 
waddling up’the gray stone shore and Irv 
was wielding his fishing pliers, removing 
quills from boots and boat seat, we looked 
over to where Dave and Jarge had an- 
chored near by, both in a state of collapse. 

Miraculously, none of the quills had en- 
tered Irv’s hide, which makes him about 
the only guy that ever held an angry 
porky in his lap and came through un- 
scathed. Admiral Nason’s victory in East 
Africa, when the Portuguese midshipmen 
picked orange seeds out of their hair, was 
as nothing to the porcupine triumph. After 
that, I believed he had beaten the Portu- 
guese navy. Anyone with the ingenuity to 
toss a porky into a boat would be a prob- 
lem for even the British navy. 

It developed that Jarge had lassoed 
the porky out of a tree after Dave had 
sighted it from the boat. Dave explained 
that he had tried to get it into my lap, 
but Jarge swung the boat in wrong. Ken- 
ny, with a resourcefulness born of long 
life in the woods, said he knew where 
there was a can of glue which is good for 
pouring in shoes, but Dave overheard him 
and slept with his shoes under his pillow. 


HAT was the last night. Also, the 

night we got Kenny really talking by 
sticking a map under his nose. He grabbe 
a pencil. His eyes burned. He rocked back 
and forth on his feet, pointing, tracing, 
speculating. He outlined canoe and hunting 
and fishing trips until we were dizzy. He 
told of the thousand-dollar beaver catch he’d 
made a few winters before, of the caribou 
he’d killed “up narth a bit—not very fer” 
and of his winter trap line. And how he 
once tried to work in the paper plant at 
Fort Frances but “give it up—it wasn’t 
good for me.” 

Great people, Kenny and Jarge. Reek- 
ing with health, powerful, with great en- 
durance, we knew how Byng must have 
felt when those Canadians marched into 
the front-line trenches. 

In conclusion, it should be mentioned 
that Canada has opened up a new road 
between Fort Frances and Kenora. The 
story is this. On July 1, 1935, Canada 
opened, with great ceremony, the trans- 
Canada highway between Port Arthur on 
Lake Superior and Winnipeg—some 450 
miles of brand new east-west highway. As 
a feeder to this road from the south, on 
July 1, 1936, the Peter Heenan highway 
was opened. This takes you all the way 
through from the Minnesota line north to 
Kenora, on the trans-Canada. Parts of 
this highway, blasted from solid rock, cost 
$100,000 per mile. It penetrates a region 
of little-known lakes. Smart trippers from 
the states immediately leaked in over this 
splendid rock road into new country like 
mice through a granary crack. 

We came home that way, heading first 
north, then east at Kenora to Port Ar- 
thur, then down the north shore of Lake 
Superior to Duluth and so home to Mil- 
waukee. Seventeen hundred miles, in all, 
our log read, but I have long since for- 
gotten that. And I’ve long since forgotten 
the trout and the walleyes and the north- 
erns. But I haven’t forgotten Irv. And 
I haven’t forgotten Dave. 

As long as I live they will be remem- 
bered as the best fish I caught all year. 












Make Color Shots SING / 
Project Movies and Stills 


DA-LITE 
GLASS-BEADED SCREEN 


Do you want a new thrill?—See your black and 
white and Kodachrome movies and color “stills” 
projected onto a Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screen! The 
surface of this screen, covered with millions of 
tiny glass beads, brings out the full beauty of color 
photography as no other surface can. Images are 
brilliant, sharp, clear. There is no sparkling—no 
glare. The beads, applied by Da-Lite’s new process, 
are guaranteed not to shatter off. Da-Lite Glass- 
Beaded Screens are available in many types of 
mountings including the popular Challenger with 
tripod attached which*can be set up instantly any- 
where and folds compactly for easy carrying. Sizes 
include both rectangular and square shapes (for 
showing “‘stills’”). Square screens can be adjusted 
to rectangular proportions for showing movies. Ask 
your dealer about Da-Lite Screens! In the mean- 
time send for free literature. 


FREE LITERATURE Mail Coupon Now! 


DA-LITE “SCREEN Co., INC., 
Dept. F.S. 2723, N. Stee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


send your FREE 





Please literature on Da-Lite 


Screens. 
Name... 


Address 











NEW re OLD 


1S YOUR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 
ANTIQUATED? 








Contact us Immediately! 





We carry a complete line of new and 
used photographic equipment 
—both still and cine 
Everything from miniatures to studio 
equipment—everything from 
8 mm to sound-on-film 
* 

You will be surprised at the liberal 
trade-in allowances we will offer on 
your used equipment 


Let us know your requirements 


FOTOSHOP, Inc. 


136 West 32d St., New York City 
Dept. F.S. 
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ODCRAFT 


The Ax—Its Selection and Care 


HE common, every-day ax so 
familiar to all of us has played no 
small part in the settling of our 
country. History tells us that when 
our forefathers landed on the bleak Atlan- 
tic shores, they immediately set to work 
building houses and establishing homes 
for themselves and their children. Those 
houses did not reflect Gothic architecture, 
or the conveniences of our modern homes, 
but they provided comfortable dwelling 
places for some of the noblest men and 
women the world has ever known—the 
forebears of this great 
nation. Those homes 
were cut from native 
timber with the ax, 
and made warm and 
comfortable with wood 
also cut with the ax. 
And on down through 
the years, the ax has 
been one of man’s most 
useful auxiliaries. Even 
to-day, although but 
little used for cabin 
building except in 
hunting camps and in 
‘isolated districts, it is 
for sale by all hard- 
ware and sporting 
goods dealers. Its use- 
fulness has survived 
the ravages of time. 

There are axes and 
still more axes, all 
good, but designed for 
specific uses. It is, 
therefore, the purpose 
of this article to dis- 
cuss the most popular 
types and styles for 
average requirements. 

Type: There are 
two types of axes that 
differ widely from each 
other, namely, the single bit and the dou- 
ble. Each is good, but the type to choose 
depends upon the work at hand and the 
experience of the user. 

THE SINGLE Bit: The most genuinely 
useful ax, and by all odds the safest for 
any one, is the single bit or pole ax. Hav- 
ing but one cutting edge, it is far less dan- 
gerous to the user than the double bit, and 
for this reason it is the better selection for 
the average chopper and the beginner. 
Sticking the blade firmly into a stump or 
log, the back makes a splendid surface to 
pound upon. Some file a bevel at the edge 
of the flat surface and use it when hammer- 
setting the cross-cut saw. The single- 
bitted ax is splendid for driving stakes. 


By 
WILLIS O. C. ELLIS 


It is often used for driving nails when 
there is no hammer at hand. It is good 
for pounding wooden wedges when riving 
blocks or logs, but it should never be used 
for driving iron wedges. Such work will 
loosen the handle and unbalance the ax. 

The back of the single-bitted ax should 
be flat and square, and kept that way. An 





Three good axes—two single bit, one double bit, Western pattern 


expert axman can just about build an en- 
tire cabin with a single-bitted ax. No other 
type of ax is so genuinely useful. 

Tue Dovuste Bit: This is the ax for 
the logger and the experienced woodcutter. 
It is not the one for the inexperienced 
chopper. It is not a utility or general- 
purpose ax, like the single bit, but is de- 
signed especially for chopping. In the 
hands of the skillful woodsman, no other 
ax will handle quite so well. The two cut- 
ting edges are just what are needed for 
getting wood. One blade is kept thin and 
sharp for chopping logs and limbs; the 
other blade is left thicker for cutting 
knots and for splitting. 

The two-bitted construction, with the 


handle midway between, gives perfect bal- 
ance. This is why the double-bitted ax 
handles so well. It is nearly always pre- 
ferred by the experienced chopper. Never- 
theless, the two cutting edges of the double 
bit make it far more dangerous to use than 
the single bit. 

STYLE oF Bit: There are many different 
styles of ax bits, but the average user of 
either single- or double-bitted axes should 
forget all these styles but two. The style of 
blade for the single bit should be either 
Delaware or Michigan; for the double bit, 
Western or Michigan. 
Inactual chopping there 
is mighty little differ- 
ence between these 
styles of bits. Either 
will give splendid re- 
sults, although the 
Michigan style is usu- 
ally considered the best 
for fast work. This is 
why the average run 
of single-bitted and 
double-bitted axes car- 
ried in stock by deal- 
ers is of these patterns 
or styles. 


EIGHT: Don’t 

get an ax too 
heavy. It had better be 
a little light than have 
too much weight. It is 
well to adopt the 3%4- 
or 4-pound ax, in both 
single and double bit, 
as standard. 

THE HaAnpte: It is 
very important that the 
ax have the correct 
handle, and you should 
know how to select 
the proper one. The 
first-quality handle will 
be made of straight-grained, second-growth 
hickory. Second choice falls to second- 
growth white oak. It should be fairly thin 
and oval in shape, but not so thin that it 
will cramp the fingers to hold it. It should 
be resilient ; that is, when sprung sideways 
it should rebound to its original position. 
A “soft” handle is one that will retain its 
bent position. It should be rejected. 

The handle should be true and the ax 
should hang straight with reference to it. 
This is true of both types of axes. To de- 
termine this, hold the handle between the 
thumb and forefinger, letting the ax hang 
in front of you. Now sight down the 
handle. It should be straight, and the cut- 
ting edge of the bit should be in a dt 
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rect line with the center of the handle. 
Both cutting edges of the double bit should 
be tested this way. If a portion of the bit 
is out of line, reject the ax. 

The length of the handle is very im- 
portant, and depends not so much on the 
height of the chopper as the distance from 
the hand to the ground. To determine the 
correct length, stand firmly and erectly 
on both feet. Grasp the handle in the hand 
so that the end lies in the center of the 
palm. Now swing the ax lightly back and 
forth past your foot like a pendulum. If 
the ax just clears the floor, the length is 
correct. Or, with the arm hanging at the 
side, measure the distance from the cen- 
ter of the palm to the floor. This will 
give the correct length of the handle. 

Amateur choppers are nearly certain to 
select handles that are too long. One bends 
over when chopping, making the ultra long 





DELAWARE OR 
WIDE BIT DAYTON MICHIGAN 


Popular patterns of single-bitted axes 


handle unnecessary and undesirable. If 
you do not care to ascertain the correct 
length handle that will give you the best 
results, the 34-inch handle is usually best 
for average adult use. The oval bent fawn- 
foot handle is the best for the single-bitted 
ax; the oval straight handle is best for the 
double-bitted ax. 

SHARPENING THE Ax: Seldom do you 
find an ax ground ready for use when you 
get it. To cut well, the ax must be keen 
and sharp and kept that way. The blade 
should be ground on both sides to the thin- 
ness required, commencing 2% or 3 inches 
back from the edge, using a grindstone 
and plenty of water. Do not grind closer 
than one-half inch to the cutting edge. 
Then grind a bevel from there to the 
cutting portion of the blade. This will 
“spring” the chips and prevent the bit 
from sticking and breaking easily. 

In the woods we do not have the grind- 
stone to keep the ax in condition; so we 
must depend on the file. Use a good cross- 
cut saw file with wood handle. Hold the 
ax securely, blade up, and file back toward 
the head, observing the same rules given 





WESTERN or MICHIGAN 
PENNSYLVANIA or CROWN 


Patterns of the loggers’ double-bitted ax 


for grinding. After filing, put on the finish- 
ig touches with a whetstone. 

Caution: Chopping is dangerous if the 
ax is used carelessly. Be sure there are 
No vines or limbs that may catch the ax 
When chopping in the woods, and that no 
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clothesline is near when chopping at the 
house. Chopping is a sort of throwing 
process. After the ax is lifted and then 
literally thrown at the chopping point, the 
user has little or no control over it. Any- 
thing that catches the ax may turn the 
blade into the leg or foot. Or it may throw 
the ax back toward the chopper’s face, the 
back striking the shoulder or neck. In case 
of a single- -bitted ax no serious injury may 
result, but the double bit will sink the 
blade into the shoulder or neck, possibly 
severing an artery and causing death from 
hemorrhage. 

Make it a rule as inexorable as the “law 
of the Medes and Persians which altereth 
not” never to strike a single blow with 
any ax until you are absolutely sure there 
is nothing in the way—nothing to catch 
or turn it from its directed course. If you 
will always remember this, there is little 
danger to one’s self when chopping. 

When cutting a stick on the ground, 
be careful that the ax does not go through 
unexpectedly and strike your foot. 

Never allow anyone to stand near you 
when you are chopping. A glancing blow 
might do serious injury. 

Keep one hand securely clinched at the 
very end of the handle, so that the end 
cannot catch in the sweater or coat and 
divert the stroke. 

Never leave a double-bitted ax sticking 
in a log, Some one may fall upon the sharp 
edge with serious results. It is better to 
lay it down out of harm’s way. 

Never strike an ax into the ground. 
Small stones will dull it; a large rock 
may break the bit. 

Do not chop hard-frozen knots with a 
thin, highly tempered blade. It is nearly 
certain to break. 

When chopping in wet weather, wipe 
the ax dry when through using it. When 
the ax is to be set away for some time, 
oil or grease it to prevent rusting. 

It is regrettable that axmanship is be- 
coming a lost art. Chopping is hardly less 
than a sport, and gives one healthful ex- 
ercise, a good appetite, and provides wood 
that helps keep the heating bill within 
bounds. The chopping contests that are 
held in many places are reviving an in- 
terest in that age-old instrument, the ax, 
that has served man so well and at one time 
was the means of providing the fuel for 
the home fires of these United States. 


FEATHERWEIGHT DECOY 


S long as there have been duck hunters 
there have been decoys of one form 
or another. Some of the earliest forms were 
pretty crude, it must be admitted, but they 
got results—until Old Mr. Duck got wise. 
Then duck hunters had to make better imi- 
tations of the real thing. This process has 
continued for years until now we have de- 
coys that look so real even some hunters 
can’t tell them from the live birds. 

One of the most recent developments in 
this fine art has just come to our attention. 
There is nothing new about a wooden duck 
decoy—this has been the old standby for 
years—but here is a new kind of wooden 
decoy. “Made of solid wood pulp, com- 
pressed and molded, these decoys weigh 
less than a pound apiece—only one-fourth 
the weight of the solid wood decoy. 

This feature alone makes them worth 
talking about, but there are two additional 
points which cannot go unmentioned. Each 
bird can be equipped with a new type crank- 
up, self-righting weight that eliminates 
tangled lines and wasted time. Then, with 
every set of eleven of these up-to-the-min- 
ute decoys there comes one action-bird that 
does everything but get up and fly away. 
This one flaps its wings as it rides the 
waves, either automatically or by a simple 
tug of a hidden line. Ducks, look out! 





4 T THAT SAVED 
) THE DAY! 





A “true” shot bagged the game. But the 
“shot” that saved this day was a correct- 
ly exposed shot with the camera. Sports- 
men know that to guess at camera set- 
tings at a critical moment like this invari- 
ably means a picture disappointment, 
That’s why they use a WESTON Exposure 
Meter every time. . . and thus make sure 
every picture is perfectly exposed. Com- 
pact, quick, certain— the WESTON gives 
exact camera settings, any place, any time. 
Can be used with any still or movie cam- 
era. Be sure to see the WESTON at dealers, 
or return the coupon. 


WESTON 
Cxbosure 





Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 
635 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Send literature on WESTON Exposure Meter. 








SUBSCRIPTION 


To Pipe Lore Monthly 
For 6 Months 
Read by over 100,000 men— 








The largest pipe 8 in the 
world. Sasemed full of intensely interesting 
pictures, helpful hints, and stories about 
pipes and tobaccos. Also pipe news about 
new styles, inventions and collections. Once 
you read it you'll know why men every- 
where are talking about it. 


We want new readers! During this 
circulation drive you can get a six 
months’ subscription absolutely free! 
No obligation, of course. 

@ ACT NOW! Send this ad and your 
name _and address to— Dept, 183 - 


em Wally Frank, Lid. 
agen y 10 E. 45th St. 
} New York, N.Y. 
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The Mariner’s Bedtime Story 


HE well known foibles of human 
nature are never sO rampant—at 
least among owners of pleasure 
boats—as they are when the season 
draws to a close and hauling-out time is at 
hand. The occasional storms which presage 
winter seldom arouse them to a-realization 
of the ravages of snow and ice upon a poor- 
ly protected boat through the months which 
must elapse before warm weather comes 
again. Instead, the boatman usually gets 
into a wild hurry to get to a fireside where 
he can toast his toes and tell a batch of 
new tales about the season just ended. 
This is, therefore, an indictment of the 
boat owner who does a hasty and inade- 
quate job of putting his boat to bed for 
the winter—and, I regret to say, his 
name is legion. If you don’t believe 
it, just take a walk along the 
water front and see for your- 
self. Not to the boat yard 
where the pleasure boats of 
the wealthy are stored, but 
to the yards where lie the 
smaller boats of folk who 
. can least afford preventa- 
ble deterioration. 
You will find that 
skippers who are prone 
to spend more money 
than they should (in 
accordance with their 
means) on equipment 
for their own use during 
the season, and who 
spend lavishly of their 
time and energy in spring 
overhauling, have grown 
suddenly niggardly in 
providing proper winter 
housing for the craft when 
out of commission. They do 
not know, or won't believe, 
that, unless well cared for 
ashore, the boat will suffer far 
more than it will during active 
and continual use during the season. 
It is true that good winter bedding 
for the boat in the cradle costs something, 
and the owner is prone to spend little—too 
little—when there is no immediate return in 
pleasure. The mere common sense of keep- 
ing up his investment in the boat does not 
seem to occur to him. Neither does he con- 
sider that the better the boat is protected 
during the winter, the less work he will 
have to do on it in the spring. 
The job of putting the boat to bed for 
the winter comprises several phases. The 
most obyious one, of course, is to house 


Wherein the skipper puts his 
craft up for the winter 


the whole craft from snow and ice. Many 
various devices have been developed for 
this purpose. The best, I think, when pos- 
sible, is for the skipper and his crew to 
build over it a skeleton of two-by-fours 
and furring strips, over which is nailed 
either wood sheathing, tar paper, or canvas. 
This system is not as expensive as it may 






















Photo 

Johnson Motors 

The outboard is an essential on a lot of 
duck hunting trips 


seem, unless the boat is of considerable 
size. Lumber can be of the cheapest, and 
tar paper sells for less than two dollars a 
roll. If canvas is used, it can be kept from 
year to year. So can the framework, if 
well designed. 

The most elaborate system is to have a 


framework made for the shed, the pieces 
of which are held together by carriage 
bolts and wing nuts. The pieces are num- 
bered or otherwise designated for position, 
and can be assembled easily. Then canvas 
covers which overlap a foot or more are 
tied over the frame and secured against 
being whipped to shreds by high winds. 
Cruder forms of this system are in general 
use, ranging on down to rickety frames 
covered with bits of canvas which have long 
since ceased to be waterproof. 

Whatever the material used for housing 
the boat, be sure to build it so there will be 
plenty of ventilation. An air hole fore and 
aft will accomplish this, and the canvas or 

paper should not rest on the boat itself. 

The hull should be emptied of bilge 

water and the floor boards taken up 

to allow free passage of air. Theen- 

gine compartment should be left 

> openat least partly, and the cab- 

in too, if the boat is a cruis- 

er. All lazarettes should be 

\ emptied and the doors left 
\ ajar for ventilation. 


T this time of year, 
even more than any 
other, the owners of 
outboard craft have the 
laugh on their confreres 
who own larger boats, 
because their winter 
storage jobs are so 
ridiculously simple. In 
an hour or two the shed 
can be built and covered, 
and the motor goes home 
to be stored in a dry 
closet, attic or basement for 
the winter months, to 
overhauled at leisure beside 
the fire on wintry evenings—a 
welcome diversion. 
The engine problem of the in- 
board motor boat is not so simple. 
The water jackets should be drained, 
the spark plugs removed and oil squirt- 
ed into the cylinders. Then the engine 
should be turned over a number of times 
to make sure the oil in the cylinders has 
been spread about on the cylinder walls to 
prevent rust. The spark plug holes should 
be covered so that no foreign matter will 
fall into the cylinders. And to guard 
against the appearance and spread of rust 
on the outside of the motor, it is g 
emg 3 to smear the whole thing with en- 
gine oil. The same can be done to the 
clutch, thrust bearing and control rods, ! 
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Is Your Rupture 


HERE? 


Why continue to suffer with 

rupture? Stop your worries and 

_ Send for the facts about 

rfected invention—the 

s Appliance for reducibie 

Aik-CUsHiO the automatic 

-CUSHION support that 

Nature a chance to close the 

eins. Thousands bought 
by doctors for themselves and patients. 


Sent on Trial—Made-to-messure, individual fitting for 
man, woman or child, 


Ww -) oe: Sani donetne bl 
obnoxious springs or hard ee be pe OM to rast, Sa Safe 


and comfortable. Helps Nature iget a Not sold through 
stores—beware of imitations. Write today for full information 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE C0.3223.5'*35: 
A Book of 
1 swaths 


sini Plain Facts for 


e RECTAL 
SUFFERERS 


Read this enlightening and 
encouraging book. Describes 
the mild McCleary treatment 
for Hemorrhoids (Piles), Fistula and all 
non-malignant rectal ailments at McCl leary Clinic. 
Book and reference list FRE 


McCLEARY ‘CLINIC 
1115 ELMS BLVD., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 
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—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 

be redeemed on first order. 
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A THRILLING MOVIE 


The sight of a hunting leopard, or Chetah, 
actually retrieving ducks, and springing 
and retrieving pheasants, in Long Island, is 
one you’ll never forget. The grace and beau- 
ty of the animal, and its tremendous speed 
and certainty, make this absolutely unique 
among all motion pictures of American 
shooting. One of the Library of Field & 
Stream Motion Pictures of Hunting and 
Fishing that hundreds of clubs are booking 
for their fall and winter meetings. Ask us 
for complete information— 
“No Fish & Game Club or group should 
miss a chance to show Field & Stream’s 
movies at their gatherings. Ithaca’s Fish & 
Game Club always turns out about 200 
Strong to see them.” —Ithaca Gun Company 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
FIELD @ & § STREAM, 
515 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 





—_—_ 


Fas. i1- 
11-37 
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are of steel construction. 
The autumn job is not complete until the 
equipment, too, is properly stored. The bat- 


tery should be removed and placed in a} 


charging shop where it will be kept up 
through the winter. The anchor 
should be stored in a dry place after being 
thoroughly dried out, as continued damp- 
ness causes them to deteriorate at a rapid 
rate. The cushions should be taken out of 
the boat ; they will acquire a musty odor if 
allowed to remain in place throughout the 
long months of dampness and cold. It is 
better to.take them home than to leave them 
in any waterfront locker, however dry you 
may think it is, for once the cushions get 
that musty smell, they will never lose it. 

The one item of equipment that can be 
safely neglected is the mushroom anchor. 
It is usually left outside to acquire a new 
coating of rust, which is easily scrubbed 
off in the spring with a wire brush before 
the red lead is applied. The chain, how- 
ever, should be better treated. The ideal 
way to keep the chain over winter is to 
dump it into a large metal pail and cover 
it with old engine oil. Wrenches and other 
tools, all metal in construction, can be 
treated likewise, and other steel tools 
should be smeared with engine oil to pre- 
vent their rusting. 

Last, but not least, before you close up 
the boat completely, take the measurements 
and make the sketch of some gadget for 
the cabin or cockpit which you have al- 
ways intended making at home. Then, at 
your leisure on winter evenings, fashion 
the pieces. Long before spring breaks you 
will have it ready to screw into position. A 
rack for the ship’s papers, fluke blocks for 
the anchor on the forward deck, a chart 
case, a boarding ladder, a swimming ladder 
—there are any number of such things one 
can manufacture at almost no expense when 
the boat is in winter quarters. They will 
add appreciably to comforts of the cruising 
season, So why not expend more of an 
effort in the interest of your boat this fall 
and winter—knowing that, in return, you 
will be able to start the spring season with 
a craft that is sound in every detail? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
EASY TO SAIL 


Motor Boat Epitor: 
Of the bona fide sailing boats, what model is 
the best for a novice? One easy to sail, I mean. 
ERNEST SCHULMANN. 
> 


Ans.—I would say the cat boat, although in 
these days of sailing dinghies, etc., scow models 
and what have you, a lot of sailing men may 
hasten to disagree. 

The cat boat is short and broad of beam and 
difficult to capsize. It has a single stick, or mast, 
set up near the bow. There is only a single sail 
for you to manipulate, so you can see the action 
of the wind upon your craft in its simplest form. 
The type of sail is a leg-o’-mutton, or else she 
may be gaff rigged or Marconi rigged. The Mar- 
coni rig calls for a tall mast and a three-cornered, 
high peaked sail. 

Motor Boat Eprtor. 


MUFFLING THE EXHAUST 


Moror Boat Epitor: 

I have an open fishing boat with a modern four- 
cylinder marine inboard motor. The boat performs 
well, but the exhaust is sharp and hard on the 
ears of the man at the tiller. I objected to the 
noise when I bought the boat, but the seller told 
me that if I muffled it I would reduce the power 
considerably. Is this true? 

James R. SAMUELS. 


Ans.—The reduction in power ought not to be 
sufficient to alter the performance of your boat. 
I am peewee your motor delivers enough 
power for you to cruise along at comfortable 
seed with the throttle three-quarters open. 

Choose a place in the exhaust line for the 
muffler as far from the motor as possible. You 
can put in a muffler adapted to the type of motor— 
either a regular silencer or a speed muffler, ac- 
cording to the type of motor. I prefer the heavier 
silencer, as it gives a resonant sound to the 
exhaust as well as muffling it, and it is my 
theory it does so at less expense in power. 

oTtor Boat Epitor, 
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BIG BOOT BARGAIN 


Nothing cheap 
about this boot 
but the price 


$ 6%: 


Think of it! A 16” allteather 


suring all-day com 


Insole. Hard Toe box BAR- 
BOUR STORNWELTED thru- 
out. A rugged long-wear- 

ing bean ‘declgned espe- 

cially for sportsmen and 

at $6.95. 

Send for your pair today. 

Advert ising showing 6-8- 

inch boots on 


10-12-16-18 
request. 


EDWARDS BOOT CO. 


652 Center Street Jamaica Plain, Mass. 














WORLD'S “STARTIN’-EST” 


OUTBOARD 


15,000-volt magneto ignition! Light 
weight — Stromberg Carburetor — no 
fume air-stream cooling—180° steer 
ing—full tilt-up—no water jacket oF 
pump to Pra $71.50 £. o. b. factory 
ey ie odel $64.50). Write. 
END: PRODUCTS CORP. kegs 
Div.), 441 Bendix Drive, So, Bend, Ind, 


ECLIPSE 


sctco OUTBOARD MOTOR 











SIGNIFICANT 
TO 


SPORTSMEN 


PORTSMEN like News-Week . . . for it’s 
the magazine of news significance. It shows 

them how and why events occurred .. . illus- 
trates those events with over 90 action photos 
each issue ... tells each news story in a 
concise, fair, straight-to-the-point manner. 

News-Week foretells tomorrow’s news in 
a special department—“The Periscope”. The 
effect of current trends on the future is ana- 
lyzed by experts . . . here you'll find also 
newsy items about the people who make 
the news. 

You'll like News-Week. Don’t miss another 
issue. Subscribe now. 


Special Introductory Offer 


40 Weeks for $2 


\ Saves you $2 over the single issue 
price 


NEWS-WEEK 


=. The Mlustrated News Magazine 









Mr. F. D. Pratt, Cire. Mgr. 
News-Week, 1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York City 


Send me News-Week at the special introductory 
rate of 40 weeks for $2 [] I enclose remittance 
C Bill me later 
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Dogs Are a Care—But Worth It! 


ES, dogs are a care. So are babies, 

for that matter—or race horses. But 

they’re worth all their bother—and 

then some ! Of course, “it never rains 
but it pours.” Difficulties seem never to 
visit us single-handed. There is the threat 
of distemper, heart worm, ticks and what 
not. One of our good readers has recently 
poured out his heart in a way to remind 
one of The Book of Job. He says :— 

“What can I do to rid my kennel of 
hookworm eggs and larva? I have suc- 
cessfully cured my setters and pointers of 
hookworms twice by the usual method of 
worm medicine, but the dogs become in- 
fested with these parasites again in about 
two months when I place them back in 
my kennel. I kept these dogs confined else- 
where for some little time after the last 
worming, but when I put them back in the 
kennel they all very soon began to show 
signs of the identical trouble. I can always 
tell very readily when this is beginning as 
the dog’s droppings are tinged with blood ; 
also they seem always to lose their ap- 
petites. I, of course, cannot continue the use 
’ of worm medicines as they will literally 
ruin the digestive tracts of these dogs. I 
believe that too much worming is killing 
plenty of fine dogs this day and age and 
the constant worming is apparently doing 
much more damage than the worms them- 
selves. I know from experience that con- 
stant worming is dan- 
gerous and very detri- 
mental to a dog’s health, 
but one must get rid of 
these worms with some 
method when they are 
present. 

“I understand from 
some reliable and au- 
thoritative sources that 
once the worm eggs and 
larvae are sown about 
the kennel that it is prac- 
tically impossible to rid 
the soil of same. But cer- 
tainly there must be 
some sure method and 
final remedy for this 
trouble. After all, only 
wealthy people can af- 
ford to build a new ken- 
nel everytime some sort 
of infestation takes place. 
Unfortunately, I don’t 
come under this cate- 
gory. I am just one of 
these fellows who saves 
enough dough during the 


Hookworms one of hardest 
problems they offer us 


summer to hunt on the coming winter. But 
if I have to pay out many more hospital 
bills on the dogs, then I soon won't be 
able to afford hunting at all. 

“Now please don’t get the idea that I 
keep a dirty kennel, because I have always 
taken every possible precaution to keep 
it clean. This is exactly the part that puz- 
zles me so. I spray the soil regularly with 
a good disinfectant and wash out the dog 
houses once a week. I dip the dogs every 
week during the summer months. Since 
using the dip, I can truthfully say that I 
did not see one single flea on my dogs this 
summer. 


OW getting back to hookworms. I 

purposely kept my setters and 
pointers out of the kennel for about three 
weeks lately so I could do everything 
humanly possible to rid the soil of these 
parasites. Here is what I did: 

1. Taking the advice of our local veter- 
inarian, I saturated the entire kennel 
ground as well as the dog boxes, with 
regular table salt and then put water to 
same until it melted thoroughly. 

2. A week later, I sprayed thoroughly 


Wesley Moore’s setter bitch backs her litter brother on quail 
y 





the entire kennel soil and boxes with a 
lye and water mixture. 

3. Still not being fully satisfied (and 
mind you that the dogs were still absent 
from the kennel) I saturated the soil with 
kerosene and set fire to it until I had 
burned off the whole ground. 

“Finally I put the dogs back in the ken- 
nel and they had not been there over two 
weeks before I noticed blood tinged drop- 
pings again. Now I am absolutely at sea 
as to what to do next. I have always been 
under the impression that fire would kill 
any living germ in the world. I must be 
dead wrong about this. 

“IT might call your attention to the fact 
that these dogs have never had distemper 
or any other sickness to my knowledge. 

“I am very fond of fooling with bird 
dogs and have always done it without all 
this trouble. I had healthy and fine dogs 
before I ever heard about all this worm- 
ing. I might also call your attention to the 
fact that my local veterinarian did all the 
worming; put the droppings under the 
microscope and so on. 

“T have given you the complete story 
and am coming to you as an absolute last 
and final resort. You ought to know the 
answer if anybody in the world does. I 
have just about come to the conclusion 
that dogs are not worth fooling with any 
more. So I am about ready to give up 
completely unless some- 
one can help me. Life is 
too short. I feel like 
throwing guns, _ shells 
and all right over the 
fence and plan on taking 
up some other sport not 
so terribly complicated.” 


OW, as I have al- 
ready said, ‘ ‘it never 
rains but it pours.” I, 
too, and so have we all, 
have known times when 
everything seemed to go 
wrong. Perhaps the best 
advice is just to say 
“don’t let it get you 
down.” What I actually 
wrote our reader, how- 
ever, was as follows— 
which I pass on_ this 
month for the benefit of 
any others of you to 
whom it may be helpful 
ndw, or against the time 
when it might: 
“Your methods of de- 
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stroying the hookworm infestation about ea 
the kennel apparently have been very thor- 


2 
ough. However, how about the dogs them- = litt the 
selves ? his 7-pup \| er iS 
“Perhaps you are not familiar with the 
\ life history of the hookworm. Its adult | 
A, stage is very small, not as thick as a hair, 
! and it buries into the mucous membranes THIR 


of the intestinal tract and deposits its | 
d-fed cockers - 





































































eggs. These hatch into the larvae, which 
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finally get back to the intestinal tract 
where they become the mature worm. At 
this time there does not seem to be any 
preparation that will rid the blood stream 
of the larvae, so that in the treatment of 
hookworm all that you can expect to do 
is to eliminate the mature worm from the 
intestinal tract. By doing this you keep 
4 down the severity of the infestation and 
* aid the dog in his resistance. Technically, 
there have been but very few dogs abso- 
lutely rid of hookworm, as the methods 
involved would not be practical. What has 
been done is to evacuate the adult worms 
from the tract from time to time, thus 
aiding the dog to build up his resistance 
against them. 

“In your case, I am sure that if you 
worm your dogs once a month for a 




































th a series, depending upon the condition of 
the dogs, and then possibly every three | 
(and to four months, and give them good, ra- 
— vers care in between, ~ bere see that ~ 
with hookworms are not as deplorable as you “ " 
had feel at this time. You are quite right that Swift & Company’s Experimental Kennels prove that 
there has been a great deal of damage 
ken- done by the continual use of worm med- complete, balanced dog diet need not be varied 
two icines of the gas or irritating type. These 
ye peg age tally apg ong @ In Swift's Research Experiment on Dog Food, 140 d 
sea and in others isastrous. 1s Detter to xperiment on gz . logs 
been choose those of a serial dosage, one a day have been weaned directly to a diet consisting solely of 
- for on days. ‘ Pard and water. All of the dogs in the Swift’s Kennels have 
st be “In the meantime, keep your runways lived on PARD exclusively, many of them for as long as 
in good shape and I am sure that if you A PRODUCT three years. Yet their appetite for PARD has never failed! 
fact will persevere along these lines that you OF SWIFT Still more remarkable is the health record these dogs have 
= = soon be out of eas riety rhea & COMPANY ag age me ae yore gegen balanced ration: 
ye . B . ot @ single case of sickness or death from disease has 
bye ee _ occurred, in generation after generation of pedigreed cock- 
aa POOR WAY TO FLUSH ers, wire-hairs and chows! Reproduction has been excel- 
ae lent, with litters healthy and normal in every way. Not a 
aed BIRDS lactation failure has occurred; every dam has had an inex- 
1 the haustible supply of rich milk. All pups, weaned directly to 
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. trial an owner was handling his own well to ees: Aut every elivace las temvacbittieat in 
dog, an open stake, major circuit cham- * 9 . 
story : : : splendid health and vigor. 
pion, And in the stake to which we refer : : ; 
> last } Sata This amazing record speaks for itself. To keep your dog 
a he started, as a champion should, to pro- > al z dition, feed him PARD ' 
Bos: duce a winning performance. ¢ ways in top condition, im regularly! 
ie Then suddenly something went wrong— J 
. any _ one of the greatest living pointers 
inked his birds! To make matters worse vv. ’ 
eu : : ’ Vest 
ath, > found more birds and blinked them q SWIFT'S CANINE-TE Sa aD) 
gai also—and then still more, the unforgivable 
ife is : 1 , f 
like sin of bird-dogdom. I heard about it from FEEDING FORM ULA 
shells . several sources, and a Fierp & STREAM 
. the 7 wrote me describing it. * ts 
aking Now it so happened this was a dog I Cl y T 2 pp 
t not know. He could not have blinked when ass errier Uppies 
ated.” he won his championships. He did not a. Full of Style and Play DONT LET HIM 
blink in a trial where I had been one of a Most Aristocratic Wire- 
oa the judges and we placed him where he Haired Fox Terrier blood- 
never belonged at the top of the stake. More linesin America, All papers Cra t ¢€ 
3” I, important still, he had not blinked when and safe delivery guaranteed, 
re all, I had the pleasure of riding behind him Very reasonable now, Write, ae pg gs et 
when for three hours only last January in a Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O, tion, beneath his skin, caused 
7 ; ° ° —<———— by blood impurities is driving 
to go Private workout—and had seen birds killed ; ADEF IS TOPS FOR PUPS him frantic. His skin is non- 
e best over him. and great for coats of dogs of all ages. A ; - peep odlcg Gat 
) say So, although I had not seen the faulty scientifically balanced combination of the scratch unless you help him. 
f . ; four all-important vitamins A, D, E & F $ 
you periormance in question, I wrote our sub- |] 4 > * derived from natural sources. Please write aan tee et Oe ee eee 
tually spre that I’d bet dollars to doughnuts regular pa. 2. yy RR, Pint, system needs. Given regularly once a week they work 
how- the fault lay somewhere with the owner- }} $1-00; Gallon, $2.75. Both postpaid, Ce cok teen aoe eee ce 
ows— handler, I didn’t know what it might have CHAS. L. HUISKING & CO., INC. and other ills.” Why not try them? Make your pet 
this been, but I was willing to gamble that the Vitor a eT || Nappy: healthy and contented. 
es . ’ Easy to use, safe and inexpensive, Rex Hunters 
efit of Owner was as much to blame as the do 11a 114€ ADEF Cod Liver Oil Dog Powders—the prescription of a distinguished 
yu to —perhaps more so. The “cat came out at nalish Veterinary Surgeon pont for ‘ale "at leading 
ful the b if J pat ss Pet Shops and Drug Stores. If unable to obtain 
elptu . ag” when my comment brought a When writing to advertisers ... one See fon felt Fg ky 3 yo By Hg ng 
> time ‘sponse from which I quote the following : please hamton, N. Y. Ask your dealer for “‘Rex Hunters’. 
Your letter indicates that the blinking mention FIELD & STREAM bo ln foe lpm escalate Boo 
of de- tame as a direct (Continued on page 96) : 
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HUNT CLUBS 


VITAMIN F CONTENT 


The Vitamin F content of Hunt Club Dog 
Food ‘definitely fortifies against irritating 
skin disorders, prevents skin dryness and 
itching and develops a pliable, soft skin 
with just enough oiliness to give a lustrous 
You can depend on 
Hunt Club’s nutritive completeness to 
build up the vitality that a dog needs to 
keep going right thru a hard day of hunt- 
It’s the most nourishing, appetizing 
and economical food you can give your 
Kennel owners tell us Hunt Club 
is the entirely different dog food, the one 


sheen to the coat. 


ing. 
dog. 
food their dogs don’t tire of. 


Ask for Hunt Club at your grocer’s or feed store. 
If not carried there, send us your dealer’s name 
and address and we'll send you a 10-cent box free, 
postpaid. Maritime Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y- 











. , . e 
America’s Finest Pointers 
Dams are half ‘sisters to champion Air Pilot’s 
Sam. Sire of pups by a son of Champion Sea- 
view Rex, his dam a daughter of Mack Prich- 
etes. Pups three months old excellent in con- 
formation and priced at $15.00. Several bred 
bitches to above sire, $25.00. Trained dogs 
from $35.00 to $50.00. Send 10 cents for photos. 


J. D. Furcht, Gooding, Idaho 


Reduce Disease 
Kill Doggy Odors 
Make Coats Glossy 


Does wonders for your dog. 
An enemy of fleas, disease 
and doggy odors. Keeps feet, 
body and skin in healthy con- 
dition. Made of specially 
prepared shavings from the 
pungent heart of red cedar. 
Endorsed by America’s fa- 
mous dog experts. Try it at 
our risk. Money back if not 
satisfied. 


DEALERS WANTED 
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STOP THOSE FLEAS 





SPECIAL OFFER 
Large trial box for 6 
or 12 beds only 60¢ 
d E, of Missis- 
sippi River. West of 
River 50c plus post- 
age. ‘ 


100 Ibs.—$4.0 
Freight prepaid .. of 
Mississippi River 


YOHO & HOOKER LUMBER CO. 


525 Williamson Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 


RED HEART AROMATIC CEDAR 


KENNEL BEDDING 





IRISH SETTER PUPS 


all ages, papers to register. Sire, fa- 

mous Red Rob Joffre, best of the 

hunting strain. Prices on request. 
Mention Field & Stream. 


Rookwood Stockfarm, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 





R. J. Bender, R. D. 





IRISH SETTERS 


A fine litter, A. K. C. registered, of five months old 
puppies by Champion American sire, out of finest Im- 
ported English dam. These dogs are of great substance, 
perfect development and superb appearance, Privately 
owned. Bred suitably for bench and field. All informa- 
tion as to breeding and price on request. Fanciers of 
the finest gun dog should own these puppies. 


#2, Naperville, IMlinois 








Imp. Irish Setter Sire 





Sul. 


five 


Red Buccaneer. . . . 
dark pups, three months of 
age by these imported dogs 
Field ability and beauty bred 
in your prospect, from thirty- 
dollars. 
= ro 


Field Trial Champion Bred 


Trace D'Or, Also Imp. 


Strong, 


Pedigree and 


your request. Stamp 


DR. R. J. SMITH, R. 2, ‘MT. GILEAD, OHIO 











POINTER PUPS 


Extra good Pointer pups, whelped June 26, 1937. Sire a 
fine son of CH. SEAVIEW REX, Pups’ Dam daughter 
of CH. DAPPLE JOE and granddaughter of CH. UN- 
DAUNTED RAP, she high class bitch. Pups marked 
white, liver and ticked, some white and orange, good 
pointer type and field qualities and extra good pointer 
pups in good health and condition. Write for pictures 
and five generations breeding, $25.00 each, real bar- 
gains. Pups shipped and sold on approval. 


PEARL HALL ACWORTH, GEORGIA 








Pointer Shooting Dog 


Extra nice looking, three-year-old, white and liver, 
male pointer that has been heavily shot over two sea- 
sons, fast, snappy hunter, medium range, works to gun 
in cover, has an extra good nose and is easy to handle, 
very staunch and steady, backs and retrieves. Price: 
$50.00. No papers. Will ship C.O.D. for six days’ trial 
if express charges are guaranteed. 


C. W. Tuttle, Tel. 164 Ina, Illinois 








HIGH-CLASS 


POINTERS and SETTERS 


Sportsmen, you can buy one of these high 
class shooting dogs for $75.00. We also 
have some at $50.00 each. All dogs are 
experienced and trained thoroughly, and 
are shipped on trial. 


CLAYTON’S KENNELS FINGER, TENN. 


W. J. THAYER 


IRISH SETTERS 


DUAL TYPES—ALL AGES 


From young puppies to trained shooting dogs. 
Famous Skyline field and show stock. 


A Few Trained Pointers and Setters for Sale 


Bergen, N. Y. 





have made, 
Ernest D. Levering 


Rare Opportunity 


For sale balance of my Irish setters & pointers, in- 
cluding Rhu Brenda with 5 field championship points 
in her only start. Other field trial & bench winners 
& recent importations. Some of these are my personal 
hunting dogs. Prices reasonable considering blood lines 
& cost of Canadian & domestic training. These dogs 
are the products of a life-time of careful study to 
secure the dual dog. Look up the record these dogs 


Ruxton, Md. 





plentiful. 
you pay express. 


Route 5 


Broken Bird Dogs 


Few pointers and English setters. All have 
been heavily shot over where game is 
Some as low as $45. On trial 


GUY MOORE 


Memphis, Tenn. 











Pointers and English Setters 
Priced from $20 to $150 owing to age and train- 
ing, papers to register included. Every pup 
guaranteed to reach you safely and in excellent 
health. We have 100 to select from so can 
please you. Describe your wants. 

Dr. E. M. Bates 
Cor. t ith and Maple St., Ellensburg, Washington 











German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience ‘as breeder and handler, The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder, 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 





When writing to advertisers... 
please 


mention FIELD & STREAM 











English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWEL 
WWiay: 


MALLWY 
STRAINS 





Beautiful youngsters and puppies “w by the 
Show Champion Hepler’s gg bonair “mt 
tron of Debonair, out of, select Brood. Matrons sired by 
Champions, Perfect development, condition and delivery 
guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service to J. F. $35 
to Patron $25. 

E. B. Bent var, Siteer portee Maryland 

(6 miles north of D. line Glenmont) 

Telephone tenalenten 245 Ww. 


NGLISH SETTER bitch two yrs. old, 
dog one yr. old, their sire is Ch. Hallams 
Sonny Boy, their dams are registered gun 
dogs. Price $100.00 each. 
Two pointers, dog and bitch, one yr. old, 
by Floras Sam (217398) out of Chee’s Bell 
(194061), bitch $35.00, dog $50.00. 
E. L. Bear Wheeler, Ill, 








Shooting Dogs for Sale 


Extra highclass pointers and setters that are trained 
to hunt correctly, point staunch, back and retrieve. Can 
furnish males and females, three to five years old, for 
grouse, pheasant and quail, with or without papers. 
Also pauiatees puppies and started dogs of field and 
show type. All dogs shipped for trial, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Prices reasonable. Descriptive price list ten 
cents. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS INA, ILLINOIS 





Gladstone-Mallwyd Dual Setters 


Due to change of residence I must sacrifice the follow- 
ing splendid dogs: One five-year-old blue belton brood 
bitch, perfect type and has nine and ten pups per 
litter. $150 and choice of two pups from next litter. 
Two one-year-old bitches, blue and orange. $50 each. 
Several four-months-old pups; exceptionally fine, $35. 
These prices are a crime. Photos and six generation 
pedigrees on request. Enrolled F. D, S. B. and A. K. C. 


John Ekern Ott Downers Grove, Illinois 


English Setters 
SIRES—CHAMPION 
Buddy D, and_ other 
famous Show and Field 
Winners. DAMS—My 
Bench and Field Win- 
ning Matrons. RESULT 
—Puppies that will 
thrill you to shoot over 
this fall. Priced at $25 
; At Stud—$25, and up. 
EDWIN KNAPP, STONEWAY, WAVERLY, N. Y. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
SIRE—THE NOTED ENGLISH SETTER, 
CH. HELPER'S J. F.; pups’ dam—daughter of 
CITATION — and granddaughter of UNOMONT'S 
CHICK, she high-bred and high-class bitch. Pups whelp- 
ed July 26, 1937; some white, black, tan and ticked 
some white, orange and ticked, show-type and field 
qualities and extra-good setter pups. Write for pictures 
and five-generations breeding. $25.00 each, worth fifty 
each. Pups shipped and sold on approval, in excellent 
health, five-generations pedigree. 

Pearl Hall, Acworth, Georgia. 


BENCH TYPE 
English Setter Pups 


Handsome blue belton, with a wonderful head. Bone 
substance true to type. Bred for both bench and field. 
The most wanted bloodlines to be had anywhere. Pups 
in perfect health and condition. Pups shipped and 
sold on approval. Photos and five generation pedigree 


on request. 
G. C. Truesdel, University, North Carolina 


High Class English Setters 


Have several young dogs ready for 
training, two years old, registered, 
prices reasonable. 

WILFRED M. WILKINS 
Warwick Furnace Farms Glen Moore, Ps. 


FOR SALE—— 
ENGLISH SETTERS 


Several male puppies by Ch. Rock of Stagboro on 
Ch. Marional Patricia. One female puppy by Ch. 
of Stagboro out of Ch. Old’s Blondie. 


IRISH SETTERS 


Several male puppies by Ch. Flornell Squire out af 
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Deidre O'Flynn, a daughter of Ch. Milson O’Boy 
of Ch. Cloud Burst O’Flyni p. 
DIETRICH & GAMBRIL i; FREDERICK, ™ 
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M aking Ftstory in the Field Trials 


1—Champion Homewood Flirtatious. W in- 
ner of the National Championship, 1935 and 


of Continental Club’s Subscription All- 


Age, 1937. Owned by Harry M. Curry, Jr. 


2—Highland Bimpkins. He’s a dynamic 
performer and the sensation of the winter 
quail trials. Dr. L. O. Crumpler, owner. 


3—A trio of champions—Sulu, Rapid 
Transit and Timbuctoo. Sulu won the 1936 
National Championship at Grand Junction, 
Tenn, Rapid Transit was 1933 champion. 
Timbuctoo won the National Free-for-all 


Championship, 1937. A.G.C. Sage, owner. 


4—Champion Black Hawk Kid, winner of 
1935 Amateur Quail Championship. Only 
setter to reach 1937 Free-for-all Champion- 
ship three-hour finals. C. E. Duffield, owner. 


5—Champion Lawless Boy, owned by Dr. 
Harold E. Longsdorf. Winner of the Third 
Pheasant Futurity at Buffalo, N. Y. in Octo- 
ber, 1936. Derby Sensation of last season. 
Twelve wins from October to April, in- 
cluding victories in all-age stakes. 


6—Champion Smoky Ginger, winner of 


the Manitoba Club’s Chicken Champion- 
ship, 1936. D. B. McDaniel, owner. 
7—Champion Chimes Mississippi Jack. 
A consistent winner—19 placements, with 
five titles, including All-America Open 
Chicken Championship in 1936. Owned by 
Col. B. C. Goss. 

8—Champion Air Pilot’s Sam, owned by 
L. D. Johnson. Most conspicuous major 
circuit winner of last season. Twenty-four 
victories, including 19 firsts. Six important 
titles climaxed by 1937 National Cham- 
pionship at Grand Junction. 





Feed your dog 
MILK-BONE 


Milk-Bone will help give him sound health 
and the alert bearing and glossy coat that 
go with it. Milk-Bone includes meat, milk, 
cereals, essential food minerals, irradiated 
yeast and cod liver oil. It assures the kind 
of nourishment your dog needs, plus the 
vitamins to help him make the most of it. 
Get a package of Milk-Bone from your 
dealer today, or send a postcard for a free 
sample to Milk-Bone Bakery, National 
Biscuit Company, Dept. D-1137, 449 West 
14th St., New York City. 


MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY’S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 
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Makers of Every 
hind of Trophy 


Specialists in the guest pins 
or tokens that are having such 
tremendous popularity this 
season. 


Makers of Field & Stream’s 
new Distinguished Fisherman 
emblems. 


Orders for prizes for school 
athletic competitions, fratern- 
ity pins, trapshooting, skeet, 
boat racing, field trials and 
shooting tournaments skillful- 
ly executed. 


For thirty-five years one of 
the leading manufacturing 
jewelers of the country. 

Inquiries given prompt at- 
tention. 


WituiamM A. WALLACE 
CoMPANY 
30 Wyatt Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 





ar re meee 
WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions, useful and_ intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Box A, Galion, Ohio 


atalog FREE 


Complete line of wires and 
pen materials for all bird 
and animal enclosures. Write 
for catalog filled with money- 
saving values and tested fencing 
suggestions. 

CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 

1250 Tyler St. N. E. 

Minneapolis Minnesota 
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(Continued from page 93) 
result of the wicked looking whip the dog’s 
handler used to thresh the brush in flush- 
ing game. I notice quite a few of the pro- 
fessional handlers use them. Also some of 
our amateur handlers who have been to 
Canada have taken to them. I don’t ap- 
prove of their use in competition. If you 
agree with me, how about an article on 
the subject in Fretp & STREAM?” 

A “wicked looking whip”! That’s what 
it was. I’d guessed right the very first time 
—lI’d been closer to the answer than I’d 
known. Now suppose we consider the case 
a little bit. It’s a perfect peach of an ex- 


nd 7% fe é 
Frank E. Potter’s nine-months-old pointer 
is steady on his second point on quail 





ample of something I’ve always empha- 
sized in dog handling. I refer to the matter 
of constantly close and sympathetic con- 
tact with the dog. Without which you'll 
never accomplish much—and are more 
likely to fail altogether, as in the present 
instance. 

Our reader says he has noticed a few 
professional handlers using a whip in flush- 
ing birds. Yes, but my dear friends, that’s 
just the point—the handler knows his dog. 
Those last three words should be written 
with capital letters a foot high! And the 
dog knows the handler—and what to ex- 
pect. They’ve been working together daily 
in training. There’s no uncertainty about 
the matter on the part of either. The dog 
knows from experience that he has noth- 
ing to fear—that the whip is not for him 
if he performs rightly as taught. So he 
does just that. There’s no guesswork about 
it. The dog knows exactly what to expect 
in either case—whether he performs right- 
ly or wrongly. And the mere presence of 
the whip in such cases has a steadying in- 
fluence. Even then it is not to be generally 
recommended—but in the right hands, with 
certain dogs, it has its place. 

Now back to the case in point. That 
dog’s owner is almost as much a stranger 
to him as you are—oh, perhaps not quite, 
but it’s a good way to put it. Handler and 
dog are very close. Owner and dog are 
not—in fact they’re too far apart. Owner 
has seen someone, somewhere, use a whip 
to beat the ground or bushes in flushing 
birds. So he gets one for himself. Perhaps 
dog never saw him with it before. Dog 
gets nervous—this semi-stranger may be 
coming after him with it! He’s not certain 
just what it does mean. 

But suddenly it dawns on him that the 
stranger and the “wicked looking whip” 
come up when birds are found. That gives 
dog an idea—better not find any more 
birds. Then he gets interested and forgets. 
Here come man and whip again. Better 
back off and go somewhere else. A blinker ! 
And what a pity. A champion fallen from 
the highest bird dog peak. Perhaps a regu- 
lar handler can bring him around again— 
let’s hope so. But it is a hard task and the 
need for it should never arise. 

Yes, my friends, the best single piece of 
advice I can ever give you is to know your 
dog. Get close to him. Or else let someone 
who can do all the handling. 5 Oe Ps 








WORM YOUR DOG 
ads 


fa 


g 


AT HOME 


With the “No Guess” Pulvex Ca 
EASY HOME —_ you — know nothing 
about worms, yet you can easil 
i 0 D —— our dog at oe ose wd 
vely free 0! pe, round and 
DOGS hook worms . . . without gassing, 


OF TAPE ’ mone or harmful effects. 
otect your dog against incomplete 
ROUND worming or your unfamiliarity with 


worms; use Pulvex Capsules, the 
only complete treatment in one 
package that expels all three types 
of worms. In puppy or adult size, 
75c. Atall pet, drug and dept. stores, 


lombination Ireatment 
WORM CAPSULES 


Broken Registered 
Grouse, Wood-Cock and Quail Dogs 


Three setters, two pointers, three and four years old, two 
seasons on grouse, three on quail, extra nice lookers, good 
retrievers, please the most exacting, and fully guaranteed, 
$160 each, $300 a pair. Also several pointers and setters 
(both sexes), with one season’s training (8 months) on 
quail, excellent shooting dogs, nice retrievers, should 
handle grouse OK, $100 each, with papers to register. Can 
take a few dogs to work on quail, $15. per month. 
THE MISSISSIPPI KENNELS 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


AND HOOK 
WORMS’ 


PULVEX 








ROUTE 6 








Setter Pups 
Good vigorous six-weeks-old pups for 
sale at bargain. From famous line of 
hunters. Registered. Write 


E. G. POINDEXTER 
Stepney Depot 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ ——, 


RS 


Conn. 











ee 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 224 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission) ; important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating @ 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of FIeLD 
& STREAM. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained.for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and 4 
copy of this book (value $3.50), for only $2.75. 


Send your order now, to 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y- 
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[Sate sure ways to 
WORM PUPS 
-ano DOGS 





of di 


@ Be Safe! Use worm medicines made both for 
the size of your dog and his type of worms. For 
Roundworms or Hookworms in pups or small 
dogs use Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules. For 
these worms in grown dogs or large pups use 
Sergeant’s Sure Shot Capsules (or Liquid). 

For Tapeworms in all pups and dogs use 
Sergeant’s Tapeworm Medicine. 

Sold by Drug and Pet Stores. Ask them for a 
FREE copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book on the care 
logs, Or write: 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
2150 W. Broad Street 


e Richmond, Virginia 
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Springers & Cockers 
Liver & white & black & 
white puppies & grown dogs. 
Bred from Imported Cham- 
pions & Field Trial winners. 


ELWOOD KENNELS 
Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington, Long Island 
Tel. Commack 876-F-6 











April 15th, 


Route 202 


Springer Spaniels 


Puppies of Quality 


Sire: Eng. & Amer. Champion Rufton Re- 
corder. Dam: English Field Trial Champion, 
Sobenhal Donna of Green Valley. Whelped 


1937. Price $109.00. Also other 


well-bred puppies and a few grown dogs. 
GREEN VALLEY FARM 


Devon, Penna. 








able prices. 


25 Broadway 


ENGLISH SPRINGER 


SPANIELS 


We offer puppies of various ages, some old 
enough to start working this fall; also some 
imported springers for sale at very reason- 


CLARION KENNELS 


New York, N. Y. 











Splendid tender 


and water-fowl. 


) 
50, Whitehall 


TRAINED SPRINGER SPANIELS 


at reduced prices 


mouthed retrievers! Great workers! 
Excellent game finders! 
Most easily handled and controlled under all condi- 
tions! Especially recommended for all up-land game 


Obedient! Steady to shot! 


Beautiful specimens to choose from! 


Send for list and photos! No du 

oculated! Deferred payments. 
ILVERDALE KENNELS (REG.) 

Est. 1910. Winnipeg, Canada 


Ave., 
G 


ty! AKC reg.! In- 


eorge Kynoch, Prop. 





Skamokawa 


Trained Springers 


The finest lot we have ever produced. Enjoy your fall 
shooting over one of these good dogs, or secure one of 
our many grand pups and start him yourself. A fine 
lot of maiden and proven bitches open or bred at at- 
tractive prices. State your wants fully. 


Kesterson’s Kennels 


Washington 








All colors 





CONOVER 
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COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


Raised in the North Woods on our large 
estate with private lake 


A.K.C. Registered 


Females $25.00—Males $35.00 
NORTH WOODS KENNELS 


WISCONSIN 














WHEN YOUR DOG IS 
MASTER 


CORRESPONDENT complains that 

his spaniel is his “big headache” and 

in so many words the master admits that he 

has allowed his dog to become dictator in 

the conduct of all hunting situations which 
might come along. 

“He understands everything I say to 
him, but hates to do what I ask. He just 
sits down and looks dumb. My previous 
dogs have been broken by talk and simple 
explanations such as you give to a small 
child. They worked because I wanted them 
to and were glad to do it. When this dog 
takes a notion to do what I ask, he can do 
it as well as any of them—but demonstrates 
that he considers it a big favor to me.” 

So opens the first part of a letter from 
Wisconsin, and there might be no more apt 
reply than to quote, in part, from the old 
and age-worn lines: “A dog, a woman and 
a walnut tree—the more you beat ’em the 
better they be.” 

The spaniel being of such an excitable 
temperament and prone to follow quickly 
on the fresh scent of feather or fur, must 
be restrained in his onrush, if the sports- 
man desires to participate in the hunt. A 
bird or rabbit found in cover has to be 
flushed or moved in close proximity to the 
gun. Hence the close-working spaniel is 
ever desirable. So, in the case of a riot- 
ous spaniel perhaps it will be just as well 
not to spare the rod. 

A spaniel that hasn’t a heart for hunting 
demonstrates that he has no interest in 
something that has been considered not 
only his calling but that of countless gener- 
ations of his pure-bred ancestors. A lazy, 
moody dog of the “bad boy” temperament, 
might take it into his head to step out if a 
strange and worthwhile dog is brought 
along and put down to hunt where there is 
game. A sulky dog also is a jealous dog. 

Our correspondent’s spaniel likes to hunt 
chinks (pheasants) where pretty good set- 
ters and pointers don’t, but he refuses to 
retrieve. “If I can’t find a dead bird he 
shows me where it is. A runner is some- 


Elysean Eric, a field trial and bench show 

winner, doesn’t limit his retrieving to fur 

and feathers. Fish are on his program too. 
Robert Elliott is owner and breeder 
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Your dog gives you his best— 
give him the protection of a roomy 
Portable Yard. Write for 


y ‘‘Buffalo’’ 
descriptive Booklet 85-G. 





























than 1 Ib. of raw lean beef ) 


for less than 4¢ 


Every pound of TI-O-GA Dog Food con- 
tains twice the calorie value of raw lean 
beef. (TI-O-GA—1550 calories, beef—780 cal- 
ories.) More important, TI-O-GA provides 
nutrients which beef alone lacks. TI-O-GA 
contains beef, milk, liver, fish, cod liver oil, 
soy bean, wheat cereal, wheat germ, alfal- 
fa, bone, rice polish and all the essential 
minerals. Being in dry form it costs less 
than 4¢ a pound when water is added (1 Ib. 
TI-O-GA plus 2 lbs. water equals 3 Ibs. 
whole food.) Feed TI-O-GA ... you'll be 
amazed at the drop in your dog food costs. 


BALORATIONS, Inc., Division of Tioga Milis, Inc. 
Dept. H-60 Waverly, N. Y. 
Please send free 8 ounce sample— 
{] TI-O-GA Dog Food Meal. 
( ] Enclosed is $1.00 ($1.25 west of Mississippi.) 
Send 10 lb. bag TI-O-GA Dog Food Meal. 
(This offer good in U.S. only.) 


DOG and PUPPY FOODS. 














ENGLISH 
SPRINGER SPANIELS 


The finest imported winning bloodlines, and 
kennels are most modern & up-to-date in the 
country. Amongst the dogs there is 


International Champion Belmoss Cocksure, 
International Champion Bel Jacqueli 
Champion Carroll’s Beautiful, 
Field Trial Winner “Firenob”, imported, 
Deveron Rhona, imported, 





and other winners. Offering puppies from the 
above sires & dams at $50.00. A few older 
males & females at $100. 


CARROLL HOCKERSMITH 


Shippensburg, Pa. Box 151 

















FIRE SALE 


Brood Bitches, Bred Bitches and young 
Bitches. Some of the finest in the country. 
Also a few extra well bred Irish Setter pups. 
BOW RING KENNELS 
Dover-Foxcroft Maine 











Disposal Sale — Quality Springers 

Am going abroad, so I am offering all of my young 
quality bred Springers at heretofore unheard-of reduced 
prices. Some are trained. Quality isn’t something that 
can be argued or promised into our springers. It must 
be scientifically and intelligently bred into them. 
Quality—is never an accident, we produce it. State your 
wants in first letter. Send for list. They must go quick- 


ly. Write or wire today. 
McDANNELL'S §¥% KENNELS 


1607-5th Ave., Moline, Ill. 














When writing to 
ADVERTISERS 
please mention 


FIELD & STREAM 














ITS BETTER 
COSTS LESS 





Kennel-tested for 10 years to give 
a complete balanced diet for all 
breeds of dogs and pups. Comes 
ready to eat—just add milk or water. 

LBS. Costs less because you buy direct 
25 Ibs. ...$1 from the mill. Order today. 


* All Prices F.0.B. Derwood, Md. (Freight Extra) Cash with order. 
THE DERWOOD MILL 


DEPT. F.S..DERWOODO. MD 


CHESAPEAKE BAYS 


$250 


100 


DILWYNE MontTAUK PILOT 
Acknowledged outstanding retriever, 1936. 
Puppies and trained dogs. 
DILWYNE KENNELS 
Box 14 Montchanin, Del. 
John J. Kelly, Mer. 








Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck. 

A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple or dead bird. 


LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Communicate with 
CHARLES ¥. BERG 
1829 N. 5th St. 
Philadelphia os 


Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over_half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’. All the ‘“‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 














Attention Bird Hunters 


I can take a few shooting dogs for Training. 
Complete yard training, force retrieving and 
field work. Clean and sanitary yards and 
kennels. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rates rea- 
sonable. Also have a few good dogs for sale. 


Catawba Training Kennels, Box 361, Hickory, N.C. 











NEW! The — a Collar NEW! 


“TRAINO 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 

any amount as I consider them the most humane ay collar pos- 

sible to make. I get better resulte with less work wit: 

other collar I ever used. “Seine 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY Main Postpaip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD 515 Madison Ave., New York City 
iz 


GUN DOGS 
FOR FALL SHOOTING 














Pointers, Setters and Spaniels 


ELIAS (ELCOVA) VAIL 


Freedom Plains Rd., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 
in Season 


@ Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off Before Mat- 
ing. Satisfaction or Money Refunded. Helps Breeders 
Sell Females. Ask Your Dealer, or Send $1 for Bottle, 
Postpaid. 


peered PRODUCTS ee, Dept. 


A Word to the Wise 











F 
312 Stuart St. joston, Massachusetts 
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thing to catch and hold while he barks 
for help. We have never lost a down bird, 
and that’s a lot in his favor. I like my dog, 
but at the same time want him to know he 
might as well do things right.” 

Exactly, but it seems that this two-and- 
a-half-year-old spaniel has been allowed to 
have too much of his own way. Like a 
spoiled child, he has become ill-tempered 
and ill-mannered, rebellious and disdainful. 

“Are these your boys, sor?” asked a man 
of his landlord at a horse fair in the County 
Cork, Ireland. 

“Yes, O'Hara.” 

“Then ’tis my advice, sor, that you cor- 
rect and leather ’em.” 

Few, it is thought, will disagree that the 
same discipline may be used to correct 
wilful-minded spaniels. A puppy or under- 
one-year-old dog which during his early 
days has been broken to retrieve, should 
become more and more willing to pick up 
and retrieve the shot bird or rabbit. He 
should never be denied the privilege of 
doing so. The gun should never go forward 
to lift the game. That is the dog’s broken 
work; let him do it. 

When the broken spaniel or any other 
retrieving dog refuses to pick up and carry 
game shot to him, there is nothing to do 
other than take him back to his training 
enclosure and put him through the old 
course of breaking and with added pres- 
sure. This time the method known as 

“force” training should be followed. In this 
the dog is made to hold the game and 
carry it along while he is being held by 
a short lead attached to a check collar. 
However, a decided disinclination to carry 
or fetch is often a hard thing to over- 
come, and beyond a certain point it is use- 
less to persevere—except by the severe 


| system just indicated. 


Throwing an object a_ short. distance, 





J. Perry’s cocker, Prince of Ware, 
takes on a big job 


running from him when he stoops to it, 
and whistling him back—these are the only 
soft means of inducing him to bring. 

Give every lesson quietly and deliberate- 
ly, but never yield a point unless the dog 
is wearied or disgusted. Remember that 
the dog breaker or trainer in his might 
should be fairly merciful. The lessons must 
not only be short but frequent and slight 
punishments repeated. Once overdo a pun- 
ishment and the dog either hates you, for- 
ever or throws up his work. It then be- 
comes a matter of coaxing and inducement, 
and the dog is sure to have the best of it. 
Directly a retrieving dog refuses to work, 


‘take him home and keep him on the chain 


until liberty and work are a treat to him. 
When this time has arrived he will let 
you know it by his speaking eye and that 
dog pantomime often described as “akin 
to eloquence”. FREEMAN LioypD 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms, 

and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 

WRITE FOR 

BOOKLET NO. ' 
on the practical remons 


of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. ADDRESS DESK N-16-L 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Steres Sell Parke - Davis Products 


































WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 


Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 
Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingan 


DAVID D. ELLIOT 


Manager 


Box 4 East Islip New York 








FIELD AND STREAM 
has consistently carried 
more kennel advertising 
than any other 
sporting magazine because 


it gives better results. 


Are you using it 
to help your business? 














Two great books! 


““ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


The training chapters in the setter book are by 
Merwyn Lloyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs. 


“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 
August when we can get into the fields again. 
A. E. DICKSON.’”’ 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
{ year’s sub. rt FIELD & STREAM $1.50) Both 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR 


for 

TRAININGS oti eutunesaaeanes 2.00( 6)%%s 
$3.50 

ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 


$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 

{ year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $1.50 Both 

SETTERS AND THEIR 

TRAINING Pe, 5 
$3.50 sh) 





FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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KEEPS DOGS 
AWAY WHILE 
FEMALE IS 
IN SEASON 


NIX is an amazing new scientific preparation 
that is guaranteed to keep dogs away while 
female is in season! Simply pat on once a 
day and you can hunt, show or exercise any 
female dog without danger. No need to spay 
young female pups which may develop into 
world-beaters you will 
want to breed. Nix is 
harmless and non-poison- 
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ous. Easily washed off if 
breeding is desired. Made 
by the manufacturers of 


a 


BUYS ENOUGH FOR 
FULL PERIOD PLUS 











Knock-Em-Stiff Soap and 
Flea Powder, famous for 
50 years. Dealers wanted. 
Lo eee FREE SAMPLE —————— 


Use coupon or ask dealer to get it for you. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


KNOCK-EM-STIFF PRODUCTS CO. A 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Dear Sirs: Please send me, all charges prepaid, one 
| regular bottle of NIX good for entire period female 
| is in season together with free sample of NIX good 
for fair trial. Enclosed please find $1.00 in cash. 


SAMPLE 











check or money order. If, after using free sample, I 
am not fully satisfied, I will return, unused, regular 
bottle of NIX and receive my $1.00 back. 


IDS i sertccve 





Address....... 





City... 
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Famous 
Pine Oil Dip 
Keeps the Skin 
Healthy...the 
Coat Glossy 
Flea Killer... 
Deodorizer 
Cleanser 

Easy To Use 


«Pleasant 


Piney Odor... 





(fter You— 
Your Dog’ Ss 
Friend 
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Terriers, Bostons, Collies, Shepherds 
and Bull Pups Cheap 


Grown dogs reasonable. Ship anywhere & live 
delivery guaranteed. Healing oil for skin trou- 
bles $1. For a real useful dog order a pit bull. 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
50f Rockwood Dallas, Tex. 








American Brown 
Water Spaniels 


Remember this old-time spaniel 
favorite in the ‘90's? Sturdy. 
beautiful, affectiorate. Real hunt- 
ers and retrievers of grouse, 
Dheasant, woodeock or duck. 
DRISCOLL O. SCANLAN 
Nashville, Illinois 
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PLUCKRITE (Stripging) KNIFE 













7 COMB-BRUSH 
diay Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro, and very 
rab ble for the amateur. A A dog, cal can_ be luvked. shaped 
a trimmed with the properly madi uckrite’—3 sty"lee:_ coarse, 
sll and fine at $1 each. Complete set of 3 for only se. 35. ‘Comb-Brush, 
p digas wire bristle, without handle 50¢; with handle 75c. Anti- @ark Bridle 
Iasetion ton barking. Price $1. All sent postpaid on receipt of urice. Sat- 
money back. Dealers wanted. 
























TAPE GUNDOG’S FEET 


ERE is a remedy for protecting dogs’ 

feet while hunting where burrs are 
troublesome. It is suggested by H. F. 
Schoenman, of Omaha, Nebraska. In his 
part of the country the sand burrs are 
really plentiful and a menace to man as 
well as dogs. So it is that sportsmen tape 
their dogs’ feet with adhesive tape two to 
two and one-half inches wide: Owners 
strip off enough tape to set the dog’s paw 
with weight on it in order to get the width 
of the paw. They then wrap a layer up 
to the first joint, being careful not to bind 
too tight, and leaving the two front toes 
extending a trifle so that the claws can 
dig in while running. Our correspondent 
declares he has never seen a dog fight the 
tape, and they have taped plenty of green 
dogs, 

It takes only a few minutes to tape all 
four paws and the dog starts off at once. 
After a dog hunts one day taped, he will 
welcome the tape the next day. The sports- 
men out Omaha way have found the tape 
far superior to boots for their dogs. Small 
seeds, gravel, etc., work into boots and 
make sore feet. 

The tape is not hard to get off. At the 
end of the day it will come off easily. It 
is wise to trim all long hair from the paws. 
They do not use gas or alcohol to remove 
the tape. They do the best they can, using 
the fingers gently and a pair of scissors. 

Thank you, Mr. Schoenman! F. L, 


STERILIZATION OF 
BITCHES 


N the July 12, 1937, issue of Our Dogs, 

Manchester, England, Dr. M. E. Tre- 
sidder writes on the subject of birth con- 
trol and sterilization of bitches. His arti- 
cle is quoted herewith: 


1. Can it be done easily and without pain 
or risk? 

2. At what age should it be done? 

3. What effect will it have on the bitch 
in growth and character? 

4. Would such a sterile bitch ever wish 
to mate? 

5. Would it add to the saleable value of 
the bitch to the ordinary dog lover? 
6.Is such a dog improved as a com- 

panion? 

Here are my answers: 
1, Sterilization of the bitch can be done 
painlessly and without any risk whatever. 
The exposure to X-Rays lasts about 15 to 
20 minutes. Its duration varies with the 
type and strength of the apparatus. The 
only difficulty is keeping the animal still, 
which can be easily accomplished by a 
little dope. There is no cutting or hurt of 
any kind and there are no apparent after- 
effects. 

2. The age which is most suitable is after 
six months of age, when the ovarian tissue 
is approaching its first activity and by 
this time the bitch will be of nearly normal 
growth and development. 

3. The subsequent growth of the bitch 
is not affected; nor does the size increase. 
The character of a sterilized bitch cer- 
tainly tends to become more masculine. 
Some will show fight to any dog—not 
in a defensive way but definitely offen- 
sive—and this is marked in both sexes 
alike. There does not appear that sense of 
chivalry to a sterilized bitch which an 
ordinary dog shows towards a bitch. This 
extreme case is not common; in fact it is 
rather unusual, but in referring to char- 
acter it is necessary to point out that it 
may present itself. Generally the result is 
just an additional boldness while retaining 


> 





WARNER'S DOG PRODUCTS CO. (Dept. F), Norwich, Cann. 


other feminine characteristics. 











133 South ~~ Avenue 
“Dear Sirs, Atlantie City, N. J. 

Enclosed you will find photograph of a litter 
of Sealyhams. These Puppies were four weeks 
and one day old when this picture was taken. 
The dam was fed on LACTOL and the Puppies 
were reared on it. I have never had a sturdier, 
better behaved litter and the nine Puppies are 

marvellous; their coats, bone and general health 
could not be improved in any way. 

I believe the fact that the mother whelped and 
reared nine healthy Pup ies with no assistance 
other than LACTOL dou ings is almost a record 
for a small bitch. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) M. C. BRADLEY (Mrs.)” 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 
Madison Avenue at 45th St., New York 
Canine Commissary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Foley Dog Supplies, Inc., gy gm Pa. 
i 7 aa & -» Boston, sone by 
arns Co., Boston, 
ven ene & Antoine, Chae “UL 


LACTOL 


| success WITH poes"'| 








A VALUABLE BOOK FREE on how 
to feed and train your dog. Keep him 
healthy and cure ~ diseases. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Mailed free. 
Describing 25 Famous 


Q@-W DOG REMEDIES 


Q-w LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Bow rook New Jersey 


Dept. 14 





Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are natural re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl; excellent grouse 
and pheasant hunters; swift, silent trailing, tree-bark- 
ers on squirrel, raccoon and big game; perfect guards 
and companions for adults and children. Trained dogs, 
a puppies, shipped on trial and sold by mail 
only, Also Cocker Spaniels, My pn Setters, Point- 
ers, Coonhounds, Beagles, $20.00 u 


SPORTSMEN’S SERVICE, Dept. LA RUE, OHIO 











“America’s 
St. Bernard 
Headquarters.” . 


Bearlike puppies of this useful 
and intelligent breed ready for 
new homes. Dime brings you 
promptly an interesting photo- 
graphic prospectus with details. 
Write today: 


Royal Kennels, Reg’d 
Box 55 Napierville, Que. 















SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 
Setters, Straight Cooners, Com- 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. List Free. RAMSEY 
CREEK KENNELS, Ramsey, IIl. 











Setters, Pointers, Fox, 
Coon & Rabbit Hounds 


Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


BERRY KENTUCKY 








FOR SALE 


Pedigreed Quality Shooting Dogs, Pointers and 
English Setters broken on Grouse, Ringneck, 
Quail and Woodcock. All dogs shown on game 
at the kennels by appointment. Young dogs 
nicely started, $75.00 and up. 


RED ROSE KENNELS 


142 E. Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
D. H. NISSLEY, D. D. S. (Owner) 








High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are carefully trained 
and thoroughly experienced in the field, have dogs 
trained to hunt both close and wide, with and without 
. Price very reasonable, shipped for trial. see 
one, try it before you buy. Also sold on time payment. 
Don’t delay, send for our prices and other information 
to-day. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN. 

















100 


MY MASTER 


WORMS ME 
WITH GLOVER’S 


There is scarcely any better 
health insurance for your , 
puppy or dog than keeping me 
im rid of worms. Dos fanciers ; 
have been using GLOV. . 
for over a half century. 
Your dealer sells them all: 
gis VER’S Double Action CAP- 
LES —a new addition to our line of worm medi- 
ro — remarkably efocaive | in expellias Round 
Worms (Ascarids) ene na ms in puppies 
and dogs: the popular GLOVER’S PROUN D WORM 
CAPSULES: 7 GLO OVER'S VERMIFUGE ey for 
rat pi Aerecids) and GLOVER’S TAPE 
FORM CAPSULES. 
FREE—just oe om poo —Glover’ s booklet about 
dogs. Instructiveand interesting. Write for it today to 


e3 ROS ae 


Dept. 2, 462 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 













HUNTING HOUNDS 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit 
and combination hunting hounds, also bird 
dogs, thoroughly trained, shipped for free 
trial; also young started hounds and pups. 
Write for full description and free litera- 
ture showing pictures and breeding. 


WRITE 


KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 


BOX 654 PADUCAH, KY. 


Coon Hounds and Bird Dogs 


A-No. 1 Coon hounds $75.00; A-No. 1 Coon, Opossum, 
Skunk, Mink hounds $50.00; Average Combination tree 
hounds $30.00; Young partly trained Coon hounds 
$15.00; Coon hound Pups, Ears will lap at end of nose 
$15.00 Pair. Eight and nine year old Coon hounds 
$20.00; Champion Rabbit hounds $15.00; Best of Fox 
and Deer hounds $35.00; Bird dogs trained on Quail; 
Males $50.00, Females $35.00. Trial allowed. References 
in your State. 25 years a Breeder and Shipper. 
Henry Fort, Fort Smith, Arkansas 


COON HUNTERS 


I offer for sale one of Kentucky's brag coon hounds. 
Good size, open trailer, good voice, hunts any place 
for coons, can tree the wisest coons, very fast, true & 
at tree, will stay until you arrive. Absolutely rabbit. 

stock, fox and deer broken. Priced to sell, 15 days’ 

trial, guaranteed to please or money refunded. Reference 
and picture of breeding furnished. 

Cc. LEWIS, HAZEL, 


COON 

















KENTUCKY 








Swamp and 
Mountain 






me 1% som ot MOUND 
large size, extra good 
voice, open trailer, wide hunter, very fast, true solid 


tree barker, trees coons anywhere he is carried. Abso- 
lutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof, no bad habits. 
$25.00—Twenty days’ trial. Furnish bank reference, 
write for picture. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 






FOR SALE — My Personal 


Coon Hound, “Rock” 


Best coon dog in my county. Record 39 caught with him 
last season. 4 years old, large size, fast, wide hunter, 
extra good voice, open trailer, solid true tree barker, cold 
nose, a real strike and tree dog, Takes the water, ex- 
perienced, dependable. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock 
proof. Picture showing catch. $15.00, twenty days’ trial, 
guarantee money returned if not pleased. 


T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 


ARKANSAS COON HOUNDS 


Hunted & Trained in the Ozark Mountains s Arkan- 
sas. Extra high-class Coon Hounds $75.00; No. 1 
Coon Hounds $50.00; Extra high-class ssadeniien tree 
hounds $40.00; verage combination tree hounds 
$30.00; Old Coon Hounds $20.00. Mixed breed tree 
hounds $30.00; Deer hounds $35.00; Fox hounds 
$35.00; Champion Rabbit hounds, real routers, $15.00 
each, $25.00 per pair. Catalogue 10c. 


T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 
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Jazzberry Comanche Duke applies the 
brakes and freezes on a single quail 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DOESN’T LIKE TO HUNT COVER 


Ques.—Would like your advice on how to 
break a pointer pup Ps hunt in thick cover. I have 
one 16 months old from pedigreed parents which 
hunts fine in the field but acts like he is afraid 
of getting lost in the woods. He keeps coming back 
and looking for me. Also he has a habit of hunt- 
ing behind me. 

And is it all right to break him to retrieve black- 
birds and such? 

Powe, Murpuy. 


Ans.—The natural thing is for a dog to hunt 
out ahead in the direction his master is proceed- 
ing, regardless of cover. If a dog doesn’t naturally 
do this, it may be a difficult matter to straighten 
him out. He might improve with time and ex- 
perience—probably will—or it might save you a 
lot of work and worry if you should exchange him 
for another dog whose natural inclinations will 
more nearly fill the bill and relieve you by sim- 
plifying the process of bringing him to the point 
of finish. A dog should go out looking for birds 
and not try to pick easy footing in doing so. 

It might be all right to teach him to retrieve 
blackbirds—but I think a better plan would be to 
teach retrieving by the force system as outlined 
in my article beginning on page 118, May, 1936, 
issue of this magazine. nm. i. 


DERBY REQUIREMENTS 


Ques.—What is a dog required or permitted to 
do in a Derby stake that is not required or per- 
mitted in another stake? I know Derby stakes 
are for dogs between one and two years old, and 
that cockers and springers do not have them. 

J. FitzGERA.p. 


Ans.—The main difference between a Derby 
and an All-Age stake is that steadiness is not so 
important in the Derby. An All-Age dog should 
be absolutely steady from every standpoint—not 


| only on point, but to shot and wing. 


An unsteady All-Age shouid seldom beat a 
steady competitor. Finish isn’t quite such a definite 
requirement in a Derby. There is very little, if 
any, other difference as applied to pointers and 
setters. a: i. 


PUP CHASES CHICKENS 


Qves.—I have a Gordon setter three months old 
that wants to run chickens. I want to break him 
of this habit as it might get him to eating chickens, 
and if he does, it will probably mean that he will 
eat the birds I kill over him in later years. 

Donatp F. Reep. 


Ans.—One way to keep your dog from chas- 
ing chickens would be to punish him for it. A 
good way to punish him is to take a newspaper 
and roll it up tight. It can’t possibly hurt him 
but will make a lot of noise and the effect is good 
as he thinks he’s being damaged. 

Another good thing to do will be to take him 
deliberately in the vicinity of an old hen with a 
brood of young chicks. The old hen will take 
good care of the chicks—and of the dog, too. I had 
a young Irish setter once that lost all interest in 
chickens forever as a result of being attacked and 
chased by a hen with young chicks. HL. 





A Service to Our Readers 


F IELD & STREAM readers are made up 
of real sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds. This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice 
or information will be answered when 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 











(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 


e 
mestion? 
What food is a com. 


plete meat-rich, vitamin. 
rich diet? 


Answer... 

Delicious Miller’s Kip. 
bles—plenty of rich lean 
meat, Fleischmann’s ]r. 
radiated Dry Yeast, 
Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil, 
cereals, minerals. Ask 
your dealer or send for 
FREE samples. 





BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
1134 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 








“BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOODS for DOGS” 





Ye Olden Tyme Long Eared Black 
Tan American Hounds, celebrat- 
ed for their cold trailing ability, 
keen hunting sense, stubborn per- 
sistency, mule-like endurance, 
pleasing, deep throated, far reach- 
ing, bellowing voices. Aces of 
hounddom. Cooners, foxers, rabbit- 
ers, young hounds and registered 
puppies. Literature ‘‘The Voice of 
Hermosa Vista Hounds’’, 10¢. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Route +1, Saint Clairsville, Ohio 


High-Class Hunting Hounds 


America’s leading strains, trained in the greatest game 
sections of the great middle west. Send ten cents for 
illustrated catalogue and prices on thoroughly trained 
Coon hounds, Combination-Coon, Skunk and Opossum 
hounds, Fox hounds, CRACKER JACK RABBIT 
HOUNDS and Beagles. Also started dogs and puppies. 
All dogs shipped for trial, satisfaction guaranteed, 
OAK GROVE KENNELS Ina, Iinois 





























Hounds of Great Renown 
Old-time, Jong-eared, black-and-tan pups, 
perpetuating the purest, truest, bluest- 
blooded heroic lone-trailing, cold-trailing 
Old-Timers from way back. $25.00. 
Merritt Bros., Marcellus, N. Y. R#1 











RABBITHOUNDS 


I offer For Sale A Nice Lot of 
Broken and Partly Trained 
Hounds, Nice Looking, Healthy 

ng. Good Finders 
. Not afraid of 
hard gun fire. Before buying 
from me, make inquiries in 
Your Neighborhood and You 
will find the Good Ones come 

n 


Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport 
Clarion County, Pa. 


Rabbit Hound 


Male, 2% years old, Bluetick Redbone breeding, medium 
size, aa voice. Hunts any place to start rabbit. Absolutely 
a sure steady trailer, never loses track, stay until shot or 
holed, stand cold weather, trail on snow. Drives rabbit in 
shooting distance, not man or gun shy. No bad habits. Save 
time and money. $15.00, 10 days trial. Picture. Bank 
reference furnished. 


BAILEY KEY, MURRAY, KY. 





















Beagle Hounds 
“Greatest —_, sverting dog in 


Finest Perfected Strain in Amer- 
ica. Choice puppies and trained 
stock, Dime brings list. 

Rabbit hound training formula, quickest. 
surest and easiest method, positively in- 
sures against gunshyness. price only 50c. 


\,, ee 
“tray Born 
MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 


Desk B E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 


Beagles—Beagles—Beagles 


I offer a nice lot of well-trained Beagles. Ex- 
perienced rabbit hunters, real gun dogs. Male 
$35.00, Female $30.00. Also large hounds fully 
trained for rabbits at $25.00 each. All dogs 
guaranteed, none gun shy. These are all dogs 
of real quality. 

R. SUITER - 
J. Hillsboro, Ohio 












Route 9 












Send for this book, It's Freet If you 
enclose 26¢ and state breed and approx- 
imate age of your dog, we'll send you 
a 2-Ib, sample of the right Vitality Food 
for your dog. For 1 sample enclose 
$1.00, (Prepaid east of Rockies.) 
VITALITY MILLS, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
Dept.FS11, Board of Trade Building. 























Dealers and Distributors Wanted! 
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Plant Terrell’s Natural Foods 
to create a bar 
grounds. 1ANT WILD 
RICE, Wild Celery, Musk- 
grass, etc. Now ready, 
41 YE ARS’ Success. Write, describe 
place, Planting Advice, Booklet Free. 


TERRELL’ 442 D BLOCK 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
We examine, plan and plant properties. 


QUEBEC MIN K 
shipped subject to $4Q,.00 EACH 


5 days’ inspection. 
My mink originated on one of the oldest mink ranches in 
, Canada, They have been selectively bred for 24 years. 
25.00 each = | ag id to me for my poorest pelts in 1936 
with a top of $36 
Book “Domestic Mink” 
nising $1.00 per copy. 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 
Bemus Point on Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 


Eastern Mink & 
Our 1936 pelts aver- 

aged better than.$23.00 
ach, with a top of 




















covering all phases of mink 








It costs no 
moré to raise this kind, 
write for prices if in- 
terested. Instructive 
folder mailed for 25 

Davis Fur Farms 


0X { 
$t. Johnsbury, Vermont _° 


Live wi Rabbits 


Any number Jacks or Cottontails 
for restocking, field trials, etc. 
Live arrival guaranteed! 


" THE CROWE ANIMAL CO. 


Greensburg, Kan. Est. 1890 





















Join the 
SQUARE 
CIRCLE! 


Six cents in stamps bring 
youthe SQUARE CIRCLE 
insignia and membership certificate. 
Sign the coupon pledge attached here- 
with. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


I pledge myself to the Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE. 





(Print hame) 


(Street ) 
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5 ereiper pocket every day. We 
ts about our unusual offer NOW! Men and women 
making money in every state—town and country. Send 


for illustrated FREE 


- NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE 
Adams Center, N. Y. 


stopping. No need 
your favorite hunting 
Duck Potato and over 


RAISE POU LTRY 


FOR PROFIT! 


tp LP a bad ghey Bary age WAITING. Garage, 
back: 


rom our Pies esty One on mj 


train y 


OOK today! 


PLANT NOW-="" 


you, help 





Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grovnds. (Oldest Aquatic Nursery.) 
Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 












Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring™ 
d hold thousands where only a few are now 
to go “ihe for sport. Bring abundance of game or fish to 
or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free illus- 
trated book. It tells what, when, where and how to plant a permanent feeding 
ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 
Successful results guaranteed, years of experience. 





CHUKARS 


Fine healthy birds for 
immediate delivery 


Address W. Pressinger 
Princess Farm 


Trenton R. D. 4 New Jersey 
Member N.A.G.B.A. 


you. Get 

















Follow the Leader 


Fietp & STREAM leads all sporting 
magazines in game breeding ad- 
vertising. The reason? Results! 





MONGOLIAN-RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


Milton, Delaware 











Oldest ranch in U. &. 
Esrav.isnep 1910 
Have Won Grand 

Show Championship 
(Best Fox in 
National Show) 


Finest 


Prize Winners. Make 


Winners and 


Tarnedge Foxes 


Four consecutive ag and 
One-Third of all First Prizes. 
rade of Breeding Stock, produced entirely from National Show 
several times the net profit by buying officially cer- 
tified nee stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize 
Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same 
aa low or averaae rade of foxes. N.Y. 











NORTHERN BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


Prices reasonable and quality guaranteed. 
A few Golden, Silver and Amherst 1936 
full plumaged pheasants very reasonable. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, Inc. 








BOBWHITES 


Purest Northern Stock 


cut as best northern stock available. 


WESTWOODS FARM 


WESTBROOK 











Trappin, 


is different from a 


slyest, trapshy 


The Bunch System 
of Fox and Coyote 


er methods and gets the 
animals. 
Effective on bare ground 
or deep snow. Results or 


ll oth- 


Bob- White Quail 


OXFORD QUAIL BREEDERS 








a var Q. BUNCH OXFORD, PENNA. 
Box Q Welch, Minn. 
FOX FARM FOR SALE 
a: ca cal CANADIAN GEESE 
40 ACRES UNENCUMBERED 1937 Hatch.......... $4.00 each 
paste eg A ons Old Breeders...... 6.00 each 
will sell with or without foxes 
WONDER LAKE GAME FARM 
510 WALNUT, ST Oe aC KFORD, ILL. ried WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
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Have one of our game food experts inspect and 
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Ques. Js the woodchuck (also called 
ground hog) considered a game animal in 
Pennsylvania? 


Ans. Under the new and revised Game 
Code of the State (adopted June 3, 1937) 
the woodchuck is recognized as a game 
animal, with an open season from Novem- 
ber 1 to the middle of September next 
following. 


Ques. (1) How ts carbolic acid mixed 
with oil as an insect repellent, and in what 
proportion? (2) Is there anything that 
will take the smell from kerosene? We use 
it to repel chiggers. 


Ans. (1) One part carbolic acid to 
sixteen parts of sweet oil. A 


outdoor lore. 
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By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wildlife and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


blue fox, are given to the Arctic fox, and 
not to color varieties of the red fox. 


Ques. What kind of jacks are the 
“Texas” jack-rabbits? Would a six-foot 
fence hold them? 


Ans. They are probably a variety of the 
black-tailed jack-rabbit. They can jump, 
too. One record says: “At Wichita, Kan- 
sas, some of these animals were seen to 
escape from an enclosure by clearing the 
fence which was seven feet high.” 


Ques. Discussion has arisen among 
members of our club with reference to 
Kephart’s statement::in Camping and 
Woodcraft that honey gathered from cer- 








collections was the cause of the trouble 
mentioned by Xenophon. 


Ques. Jn our locality some of the men 
speak of a lake “working.” Will you be 
good enough to explain what this means? 


Ans. Ordinarily when the aquatic plants 
in a lake begin sending off their myriads of 
spores (which may be so numerous as to 
discolor the water) such lake is said to be 
“working.” Other explanations may pos- 
sibly be given, but this is the generally ac- 
cepted derivation of the term. 


Ques. What part do fish play in the life 
history of fresh-water mussels? Quite a 
few years ago, some of our streams pro- 

duced mussel shell as well as 





Far North campaigner recom- 
mends: one part carbolic acid 
to ten parts sweet oil. The lat- 
ter lotion would be strong and 
very little of it should be used. 


pearls. Some of us have casual- 
ly been talking of replanting 
the mussels. 


Ans. Of about six hundred 





In both cases it might be wise 
to emulsify the acid with the 
oil. (2) For the smell of kero- 
sene try one part Oil of Berga- 
mot (true) to sixteen parts of 
kerosene. 


Ques. A friend of mine—a 
farmer—has asked me what 
would be the best practice for 
him in harvesting corn so that 
ring-necked pheasants would 
benefit by it. 


Ans. The corn should be 
harvested from the stalk with- 
out cutting. Some years ago 
Seth Gordon said: “On this 
property the corn crop is har- 








different kinds of mussels, all 
but one or two are dependent 
upon fish for their very lives. 
When very young they must 
attach themselves to various 
species of fish (wall-eyed pike, 
rock bass, etc.) upon which 
they must, of necessity, be para- 
sitic for a time. If they cannot 
find the species of fish upon 
which they must attach them- 
selves they simply will not live. 


recently in our club that the 
newly born porcupine is thirty 
times larger than a newly born 
black bear cub, by weight— 
this seems just a bit too much, 








vested exactly as it is in Illi- 
nois, Iowa and South Dakota. 
. .. If the farmers in the East 
could all be induced to harvest 
their corn crop in the same 
way (without cutting) ... 
pheasants would become much 
more abundant.” 





Ques. Is there a deer which 


ODERN locomotives have given up the rather 

strenuous pastime of cow-catching for the gentle 
art of fish-catching. One of the Chicago and North 
Western-Union Pacific streamliners pulled in the other 
day with a bass in its beacon—or beak. Quite often birds 
are found in a broken headlight, and the explanation is 
that the train struck a fish hawk carrying the bass. 


and we'd like to hear from you 
in the matter. 


Ans. While the newly born 
“porkie” is larger than the cub 
of the black bear it is not thirty 
times larger. Relatively it might 
be thirty times larger—that 1s, 
proportionately to the parent of 
each, but not actually. 








is known as the “fan-tail” deer? 


Ans. This is a local name for the Ari- 
zona white-tailed deer. 


Ques. How can we distinguish the Can- 
ada lynx from the common wildcat found 
in the East? Two of these animals and 
their young are located around our camp. 


Ans. The Canada lynx averages much 
larger in size than the bay lynx, and it 
also has tufted ears and unringed tail. 


Ques. B says that wolverenes can’t 
climb trees; C says they can. Which is 
right? B’s statement is that the wolverene 
is the only member of the weasel and mar- 
ten family which can’t climb trees. 


Ans. The wolverene, according to accu- 
rate evidence, can easily climb rough-bark- 
ed trees, especially when it scents food. It 
is not, however, considered a very good 
tree-climber—probably the poorest in the 
family you name. 


Ques. Are the white fox and the blue 
fox merely color varieties of the red fox? 


Ans.. The common names, white and 


tain flowers, particularly those of moun- 
tain laurel, may poison human _ beings. 
Some of the fellows laugh at this and claim 
that if it is poison it would kill the bees 
which gather the honey. Have you any 
record in this matter? 


Ans. Here’s a record early enough for 
anyone. More than 2,000 years ago, Xeno- 
phon in his Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
says: “... but the number of beehives were 
indeed astonishing, and so were certain 
properties of the honey. The effect upon 
the soldiers who tasted the combs was, that 
they all went for the nonce quite off their 
heads, and suffered from vomiting and 
diarrhoea, with a total inability to stand 
steady on their legs. A small dose produced 
a condition not unlike violent drunkenness, 
a large one an attack very like a fit of 
madness, and some dropped down appar- 
ently at death’s door.” He continues by 
stating that all the soldiers recovered by 
the third or fourth day. In modern times 
it has been claimed that one of the Asiatic 
azaleas from which the bees made their 


Ques. Is the elk considered a “round- 
horned” deer? Does the male have a mane? 
What kind of noise is the so-called “bugle” 
of the male elk? 


Ans. Yes, to the first two questions. 
With reference to the “bugle” of the elk 
(wapiti), Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., con- 
sidered that: “heard at a distance, and im 
its proper place, it is one of the grandest 
and most beautiful sounds in nature”; 
while Dr. George Bird Grinnell says: “the 
shrill, sweet whistle of a great bull 
ot paige 


Ques. (1) Are the black leopards of 
Asia a different species from the ordinary 
leopard? (2) What are the natural enemues 
of this animal? 


Ans. (1) Black leopards are not a dif- 
ferent species, and black leopards have 
been found in normal litters just as are the 
various color varieties of the red fox 
this country. (2) Tigers and crocodiles 
would seem to be the principal enemies 0 
the leopard under natural conditions. 














Ques. A statement was made 
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“NOW STRUT YOUR STUFF, FOLKS...ME AND.‘HIGH-VELOCITY’ WILL DO THE REST!” 


“QTART rockin’ and look natural. 

Because today we’re goin’ to have 
some fun. You won’t have to bring the 
game right into my lap, either. Not 
with these extra-wallop High-Velocity 
shells!’? 


“High-Velocity” smacks a dense shot 
pattern out farther. It brings more 
game within your reach—makes the 
tough shots easier. 

Peters speed-intensity priming gets 
the charge away in one five-thou- 
sandth of a second. Gas-tight wads 
keep all the punch behind the shot. 
Shell bodies are tough and waterproof. 
Standard, moisture-proof powders 


NOTICE the extra-length brass cup and 
sturdy construction of High-Velocity shells. 


stay dry even in a downpour. And 
Rustless priming prevents corrosion— 
you never have to clean your gun. Yet 
with all these quality refinements, the 
price of High-Velocity is as popular as 
the shell itself. 

Next time you head for the blind, 
take along Peters High-Velocity, the 
7 big blue shell. Get the 
game and the extra fun 
you’ve been missing! 
**Victor’’,‘'High- Velocity” and ‘*Rust- 


less’’ are registered trademarks of the 
Peters Cartridge Division. 














y \ee . _ TS 


WHEN YOU'RE AFTER upland game, shoot Victor—the 
dark red shell made especially for field and woodland game, 


887 - PETERS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY * 1937 
FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SPORTSMAN 


PETERS GUPOND 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Company, Inc., Department K-27, Bridgeport, Connecticut 





















“lL won't forget it. You won't let me! Jim—you talk like one of the ads 
with your everlasting rigmarole about hard hitting, wet-proof, lacquer 
protected, longest range, high speed Arrow Express!" 


“So what? They're the finest shells I've ever used, and I’m just doing 
you a favor telling you about them.” 


am a | 


nga 


THAT PELLET CAME 
FROM THE BEST 
SHELL MADE... 


--@ Nitro Express! We'd be eating corned 
beef if it weren't for the way those shells of 
mine reached out this morning!“’ 















" Ca 





hess 


“Don't forget last week! A couple of my Arrow ae 
Express shells rang the dinner bell then!’ 


we 





“Don't dome any fe 
I'm sold right up to them 
good old reliable Nitro 
There’s a shell that's 
game and easy on the 
Let me tell you about 
was shooting down in, 


“How about telling | 
dinner, John? | can't 
difference it makes 
the pheasant was 
you let it get cold!” 


THE LADY OF THE HOUSE IS RIGHT, JOHN 
isn’t much sense in lengthy arguments about Nira 
and Arrow Express. They’re both Remington log 
shells, both leaders in their price class. Both ii 
fectly formed pellets, standard brands of powdef 
gated cases, and the exclusive 100% non-corrosiv 
bore primers. Arrow Express has a special lacqué 
and an extra-high brass base. Both are wet-pi 
reliable. Both shells bear the on 
name “Remington,” and... Remimg 


“IF IT’S REMINGTON, IT’S RIGHT!” pn 


\3 
d 


Remington Arms Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Nitro Express,” “Arrow Express” and “Kleanbore” are registered trade marks of Ret 





Oosly Remingjllon shells have KLEANBORE p< 


